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FOUR TIMELY VOLUMES 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S NEW BOOK 
THE CUBAN AND PORTO RICAN CAMPAIGNS 


With 117 illustrations from photographs, and with 4 maps. Zwentieth thousand, 12mo, $1 50. 


“ Never has a war been reported as this has been, and never has a history been written like this, by one who saw 
it all—while the blood was hot and the memory vivid.”—New York Wordd. 

“ The book is thus a record at first hand of a trained observer’s impressions of the campaign, written with such 
picturesque effect, such brightness of color, and such individual charm of manner as to give it a literary quality 
that justifies its preservation in a book. It is not a history, but it is one of the stories of which the historian will 
have to take account.”—Philadelphia Times. 


OUR NAVY IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN 
By JOHN R. SPEARS, Author of ‘‘ The History of Our Navy’”’ 
With 125 illustrations from photographs, and with charts and diagrams. 12mo, $2.00. 


“Mr. Spears’s story of the work of our navy in the war with Spain will be read with interest and profit, not only 
within the service, but by the American people. The volume is a concise, accurate, discriminating, and just narra- 
tive of the achievements of the naval branch in the war with Spain. The volume will be an invaluable addition to 
libraries of contemporaneous war literature."—Army and Navy Register. 


COMMERCIAL CUBA 
By WILLIAM J. CLARK 
A Book for Business Men. With 8 maps, 7 plans of cities, and 40 full-page illustrations, 
and a Commercial Directory of the Island of Cuba. Large 8vo, $4.00. 


“ A thoroughly good and useful book. We should not know where to find within another pair of covers so much 
and so carefully sifted information bearing on this subject. In the present situation of Cuban affairs it should 
command a wide sale. Its accuracy is certainly of a high order.”—New York Evening Post. 


YESTERDAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES 
By JOSEPH EARLE STEVENS 
With 32 full-page illustrations from photographs. Seventh thousand. \2mo, $1.50. 





“ Every page abounds in anecdote ; and had Mr. Stevens been atrained newspaper correspondent he could hardly 
have written his record in a livelier or more observant fashion.”—Commercial Advertiser. 
“ A number of excellent photographs add greatly to the book’s attractiveness.” — The Nation. 





TWO NOTABLE BOOKS 
RED ROCK: A CHRONICLE OF RECONSTRUCTION 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
With illustrations by B. West CLINEDINST. Twenty-fifth thousand. 12mo, $1.50. 


“ The foremost place among American novels of the season must be given to Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s ‘ Red 
Rock.’ . .. When one has finished it, he finds in his mind a living community of acting, breathing, and vital men 
and women; and that is saying that ‘ Red Rock’ is the work of a man of genuine artistic power. It isa contribution 
to our literature because it is real ; because it deals with a very dramatic period in American history.”— The Outlook. 


WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN 
By ERNEST SETON THOMPSON 
With 200 illustrations from drawings by the author. Seventh thousand. Square 12mo, $2.00. 


“One can never be indifferent to tragedy, and Mr. Thompson holds our unflagging interest in his stories. He 
knows his animals as individual characters, and sets forth their lives vividly, making us feel for and with them, 
through all their vicissitudes to the appointed death by violence. The book is thoroughly good, both in purpose 
and execution ; it should find a wide circle of interested readers, to whose sympathies it appeals so strongly and so 
humanly.”—Dr. Elliott Coues in The Nation. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, “*kzw'vore”™ 























SCRIBNER’S 


For JANUARY 








olonel Roosevelt’s ‘‘ The Rough Riders ”’ begins 


in the January Scribner and will run six months, with illus- 
trations from photographs—a vivid, vigorous narrative by 
a fighter who is also a writer. This first installment con- 
tains, in addition to the many illustrations, a full-page por- 
trait ot Colonel Roosevelt by C. D. Gibson. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s unpublished letters, edited 
by Sipney Co_vin—the first group. With illustrations. 


Richard Harding Davis: A love-story of the Spanish 


war. 








— 





George W. Cable : The beginning of his short serial love-story of New 
Orleans. Illustrated. 


Robert Grant : Search Light Letters: 1. “To a Young Man or Woman in 
Search of the Ideal.” 


“The British Army Manoeuvres.”’ By Capt. W. E. Carrwzs. Illustrated. 
“With the Sirdar.” By Maj. Epwarp S. WorTLEy. 


“ A Ride Into Cuba for the Red Cross.”’ By Dr. Cuartes R. Gu. 


Short Stories by Eprra Wuarton and Arruur C. Srrx. _ Illustrated. 





FOR THE YEAR ’99 





In addition to the serial features mentioned above, the following will also appear : 


Joel Chandler Harris’ new collection | Senator Hoar’s Political Reminis- 
of stories, illustrated by A. B. Frost. cences. 


Mrs. John Drew’s Stage Reminiscences. 
The American Slave Trade. By Jony 


R. SPEARS. 


Sidney Lanier’s Musical Impres- | C. D. Gibson’s “The Seven Ages of 
sions. American Women.” 


Rudyard Kipling and others: Short 


Stories. 














SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3 A YEAR, POSTAGE PREPAID; 
25c. A NUMBER. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 

















Pictures by Popular American Artists 





ERHAPS the reason there is a constant demand for 
artists’ proofs of the drawings appearing in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine is that they represent the best 
living artists in black and white, and the proofs 

coming as they do on heavy plate paper with wide margins 
are convenient for framing and passepartout. These proofs 
are 13x 934 inches in size and sell for fifty cents each, which 
has always been considered a low price. 


At that price a handsome proof of some of the favorite 
work of C. D. Gibson, A. B. Frost, and Howard Pyle can 
be obtained, and a slight additional outlay for framing 
gives the purchaser a most attractive picture or group of 
pictures to adorn the wall. The continued demand for the 
proofs has suggested the plan of gathering together a num- 
ber of the more popular pictures and offering them to the 
public at a price that will be within the reach of all. 


A half a hundred of these pictures have been chosen, 
and the whole set, together with a handsome portfolio = 
made of specially prepared Japan wood veneer artistically REDUCTION OF PICTURE 
decorated, is now offered at a remarkably low price. ia 


These pictures, printed on highly finished plate paper, are excellent repro- 
ductions of the original drawings, and framed or unframed will prove most attractive. 


THE COLLECTION INCLUDES REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WORK OF THE FOLLOWING 
WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS: 

C. D. Gibson, Howard Pyle, E. A. Abbey, A. Castaigne, 

A. B. Frost, Will H. Low, Albert Herter, Daniel 


Vierge, F. Hopkinson Smith, F..S. Church, Robert 
Blum, C. S. Reinhart, A. B. Wenzell, W.J. Baer. 


THE OFFER 


Price of the set of 50 in portfolio 
(Z | set will not be broken nor will substitutes be 
made. 





Price of one year’s subscription to Scribner's Magazine, 3.00 
$70.00 
SPECIAL OFFER: The set of 50 in portfolio and 
one year’s subscription to Scribner’s Magazine 


semeuier ab eanbibie 0 a, &: veld ) ONLY $5.00 


Should any of these proofs be ordered separately, the regular price, 50 cents each, 
would have to be maintained ; accordingly, in ordering the set of 50 in a portfolio, 
‘together with the magazine for one year, the purchaser obtains $25 worth of pictures 
and the subscription to the magazine, worth $3, making a total value of $28 for $5. 





_ CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS '°°"°EW Vg" 

















Not too late 


To Subscribe for 


St. Nicholas 


the very best magazine in 
the world to have in a 
household where there are 
young folks. 


There is nothing just like St. NicHoLas,— 
it has an atmosphere of itsown. The children 
Jove it,—they turn to its beautiful pages every 
month for pleasure, and unconsciously they 
get from it something besides pleasure,— 
something that makes them the better for the 
reading. 

For instance, next year there are to be capi- 
tal stories,—stories by Amelia E. Barr, Laura 
E. Richards, Mrs. Burton Harrison, and that 
famous writer of historical narratives, G. A. 
Henty ; but besides there will be much that is 
deeper than stories,—“ Bright Sides of His- 
tory,” a series of beautifully illustrated papers 
telling some of the amusing things in history,— 
a new department of selections from standard 
literature,—travel articles by Poultney Bigelow, 
Lloyd Osbourne, and Lieutenant Peary, etc., 
etc. 


You are just in time 


to accept a special offer. The ST. 
NICHOLAS volume begins with Novem- 
ber; on and after the issue of the Janu- 
ary number (now ready) we will send 
the November and December numbers 
of ST. NICHOLAS free with a full 
year’s subscription beginning with Jan- 
uary, 1899—the «‘ New Year’s number.” 
Send us $3.00, mention this offer, and 
you can have fourteen numbers for the 
price oftwelve. Subscribe through deal- 
ers or remit to 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 








T° be issued with 
the attestation 


of the American Re. 


American 
Standard 
Edition 


of the 


Revised 
Bible : 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
PUBLISHERS 
37 East 18th Street 


visers, is in prepa- 
ration. No edition 
yet published pur- 
porting to be the 
American version 
has the sanction of 
the 


visers. 


American Re- 





For a copy of the 
American Revision 


Committee’s official 








New York 














Some Marked Passages 


And Other Stories ; by 
piler of “ Don’t Worry’ 
curious interest, strong, clear, often pathetic, even tragic, and 
not without a subtle humor which adds to their attractive 


EANNE G. PENNINGTON, Com 
lugge's. “The stories are ofa 


ness.”—Brooklyn Citizen. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


“Don’t Worry” Nuggets 


Selections from Epictetus, Emerson, George Eliot, ani 
Browning. Compiled by JEANNE G. PENNINGTON. “ Aver 
litt'e book which contains a great deal of sound sense.” —7k 
Outlook. rded Cloth, gilt top, 40 cts. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 47 E. 10th St., New York 


Sacred Songs No. | 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS 


561,000 Copies Sold in 2 Years 


The newest and the most popular of the Gospel Hymm 
Series. 226 songs with music. 


Only $25 per 100 Copies 


Many of its best songs are in no other collection. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. NEw, York city 
FABIAN SOCIALISM aavsuciag ait’ ston 


him. It may be years 
before its ascendency ; on the other hand, it may be but a short 
time.”—W™M. DEAN HowELLs, in The American Fabian. 
The American Fabian, 104 Elm St., N. Y: 


Sample copies, 5 cents. Per year, 50 cents. 
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Harper & Brothers’ Publications 


BISMARCK’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


BISMARCK, the Man and the Statesrran: Being the Reflections and Reminiscences of Otto, Prince von 
Bismarck. Written and Dictated by Himself after His Retirement from Office. Translated from the 
German under the supervision of A. J. Butler, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Por- 
traits. Two volumes. 8vo, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. About 750 pages. $7.50. 


THROUGH ASIA 


By Sven Hedin. With Two Maps and Two Plates Printed in Colors, and about 280 Illustrations by the 
Author and from Photographs. About 1300 pages. Two volumes. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. $10.00. 


Dr. Sven Hedin’s account of his extraordinary journey across the continent of Asia is one of the 
most thrilling narratives of endeavor, in the face of well-nigh overwhelming odds, which has ever been 


_ IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND 


An Account of a Journey into Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Lamas and Soldiers, Imprisonment, Torture, 
and Ultimate Release, brought about by Dr. Wilson and the Political Peshkar Karak Sing-Pal. By 
A. Henry Savage Landor. With the Government Enquiry and Report and other Official Documents, by 
J. Larkin, Esq., Deputed by the Government of India. With One Photogravure, Eight Colored Plates, 
Fifty Full-page and about One Hundred and Fifty Text Illustrations, and a Map from surveys by the 
Author. 2 volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. $9.00. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF THACKERAY 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. $1.75 per volume. 

The authorized Life of Thackeray has never been written, because it was the novelist’s expressed 
wish that there should be no biography. But his life is in his books, and of each book a memoir, 
forming an Introduction to each volume, has been written by his surviving daughter, Mrs. Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. These introductions seem almost to invest the pages that follow it with the 
subtle charm that surrounds a personal confidence. For the first time we learn where Thackeray 
found the originals of his famous characters. 


LITERATURE | 


contains thoughtful, thorough, and comprehensive reviews of all important publications of the civilized 
world. To give you an opportunity to read the periodical we will send you a 


Trial Subscription, 4 Weeks for 25 “ts. 


feeling assured that after examining its contents you will be convinced of its value to yourself as a 
book lover and to people interested in books and literary matters. A few of its features are: 


BELLES-LETTRES AMERICAN & FOREIGN LETTERS 
Edmund Gosse, Sir Herbert Maxwell, W. D. Howells contributes a bi-weekly 
Max Muller, Dean Stubbs, Rudyard Kip- letter on American literary topics. Inter- 
ling, George Meredith, and other distin- esting French, English, German, and /tal- 
guished litterateurs contribute week by ian letters on literary matters are also 
week to its pages. published. 


An International Journal of Literary Criticism 


which lays before its readers weekly the growth of literary thought in all civilized nations, is certainly 
a valuable requisite to every person who wishes to be in touch with literary movements. LITERATURE 
is the one periodical that can claim to satisfactorily supply this information. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 
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Bound Volumes of The Outlook 





ang the full year. 





Handsomely made up in Jade Green Cloth, advertis- 
ing pages eliminated, convensent size for Library, cach 
Volume with Index, three Volumes to the year, at $1.25 
per Volume, or $3.50 for the three Volumes compris- 


Sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price. 








VOL. 55 


January—April, 1897 


VOL. 56 


May—August, 1897 


VOL. 57 


September—December, 1897 


VOL. 58 


January—Ap-il, 1898 


VOL. 59 


May—August, 1898 


Contains in full: The Theology of an Evolutionist; 
by Lyman Abbott; illustrated article on the Higher 
Life of London, and many other important articles. 


Contains in full: The Message of the World’s Re- 
ligions ; illustrated articles on the Higher Life of 
Paris and Geneva; the Annual Recreation Number; 
and many other important features. 


Contains in full: A Century of Progress; Aids to 
the Devout Life; illustrated articles on the Higher 
Life of Rome and Berlin; the Annual Book Num- 
ber ; and many other important features. 


Contains in full: The Life and Letters of Paul, by 
Lyman Abbott ; Illustrated Magazine Numbers Jan- 
uary, February, March, and April; etc. 


Contains in full: The Seven Ages of Man, by Lyman 
Abbott; twelve installments of George Kennan’s 
Story of the War; Illustrated Magazine Numbers 
May, June, July, and August. 





A Volume containing 


the Illustrated Magazine Numbers only 


for the year 1897, bound in Maroon Cloth, will be sent for $1.5u, 


prepaid. 





Also the following odd Volumes of The Outlook made up of six 
months’ Numbers, at $1.50 per Volume, prepaid: 
Nos. 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54. 





Bound Volumes of The Christian Union at $1.50 each, prepaid, 
each Volume containing six months’ numbers. 
Volumes 2, 3, 12, 14, 15, 16, 23, 24, 25, 26, 29, 31, 33, 34, 37, 38, 34, 


40, 41, 42, 43, 47. 








Our supply of some of the Volumes is limited, and an early erder is advised. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THE CITY WILDERNESS: 


A Settlement Study. By Residents and Associates of the South End House, Boston. 


Edited by Rospert A. Woops, Head of the House. 
An exhaustive account of the round of life in a great working-class district. 


12mo, $1.50. 
Colored maps illus- 


trate by streets the housing of the people, racial groups, industrial grades, and the variety of social 


BOSTON OPINIONS 


centers. 


It would not be easy to speak of the book in terms 
of praise too emphatic. It is written in a clear, 
straightforward style. It is eminently readable. It 
is picturesque and graphic in description, full of infor- 
mation, yet wholly free from every kind of sensation- 
alism. The judicious reader will be impressed on 
every page with what will strike him as astonishingly 
level-headed common sense.— Advertiser. 

As an example of “team work,” this volume is a 
notable production.— 7ranscript. 

A wonderfully accurate account—a perfect photo- 
graphic picture, as it were.—Yournal. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 





Remarkable for the character and amount of its 
information, for the excellent and thorough manner 
in which the whole has been digested, and for its © 
clearness. Apparently without trying to do so, the 
authors have made the volume in some sense a work 
of art.— Herald. 

It is surely not too much to say that since Charles 
Booth published his remarkable study of the conditions 
of life and labor in East London, there has appeared | 
no such careful or valuable survey of any “ wilderness ” 
section of a great city as that given in the present 
volume.— Mew England Magazine. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston and New York 
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NEW ART CATALOGUE 


A second volume of our 
catalogue is now ready, 
including 6,000 subjects. 
Vol. I., dated 1887, con- 
tains 10,000 subjects. Vol. 
II., dated 1898, and our 
American View Catalogue, 
illustrated. Send 15 cents 
for the set, or 8 cents for the 
new one, if you have the others. Lantern slides 
and enlargements for schools. Photo mounting. 


Soule Photograph Co. *6wesnitgtes St 
RE A The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Saturday Evening Post 


SENT FRE 








UNITARIAN BOOKS 
‘AND PAPERS. 
res 
MissA.E.HOWARD, 108 Harvard St., Brookline,Mass. 





**Story of the People of Eng- 
JUST IN McCARTHY’S land in the 19th Century.” 
2 vols., illustrated Large 12mo 
each, $1.50. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 W. 23d St., N. ¥. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Sent free to all desiring them, Address 
Mrs. C. F. COPELAND, 331 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 











BUY HEMET LAND WITH WATER IN 


CALIFORNIA 


Soil and climate suitable to the cultivation of the Orange, 

mon, and Quive. All other products successfully grown; 

.. Educational and religious advantages. Ilius- 

trated Pamphlet giving reliable_and instructive facts and 

Sgures sent FREE. ddress HEMET LAND CO.; 
pt. H, Hemet, Riverside Co., California. 





Leo 


TAHE REV. DONALD 

Sf SACE MACKAY, D.D., 

considers IN EXCELSIS 

“The best hymnal pub- 

lished up to this time in 

America, both from the selection of hymns 
and tunes, as well as arrangement of subjects.” 


To bging the very best within the means of 
the smaller churches 


«IN EXCELSIS” IS NOW ¢ 00 
BOUNDIN FULL CLOTH i 
AND SOLD AT e 


This is an unusual price for the fullest, richest, 
and handsomest hymnal extant. Already adopted 
by many churches. Returnable sample copics sent 
free to pastors and church committees. Address 


Che Century Co. 


Union Square, New Dork 
RRR K 








Henry WarRD BEECHER, apply | 


Beecher | to his old-time Publishers, 
Books 











Fords, Howard; & Hulbert 
47 East 10th St., New York 
Send for our list of Choice Reading | 

















For any book by or about | 


The Outlook 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





New York City 


Connecticut 


New Jersey 





Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


without charge, recommends to Colleges, 
Schools, and Homes the best teachers, resi- 
dent or visiting, American or Foreign. Aids 
parents in choice of schools. Has also Music 
and Art Bu-eau. Rentsandsells School Prop- 
erties. Primary teachers wanted. Can intro- 
duce nowa few exceptionally fine Governesses. 
Joun C. Rockwa i, 3 East 14th St., N.Y. City. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Lip-Reading Taught to the Deaf 


STAMMERING AND OTHER 
SPEECH-DEFECTS CURED 
D. GREENE, 144 W. 44th St., New York 


Miss Murphy and Miss Gaylord 


BUARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls and Children, No. 8 West 83d St. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


The Helburn 
Thoroughly Graded 


e 
School from Kindergarten to 
High School. Reopened October 3d. 














No. 35 West 90th. St. 
For boys and_ girls 





Cotums1a University—New York City. 


Geachers ihe protessional school of 
College 


training of general teachers, 

supervisors, principals, super- 
intendents, and instructors in normal schoo 
and colleges. Open to both sexes.  Fellow- 
ships and scholarships amounting to $5,750an- 


nually, Catalogue sent on application to the 
Secretary.. James E. Russet, Ph.D., Dean. 


| et a5 Academy. Home School for 
_ Boys. Thorough mental and , 
training. Healthful and attractive. Francis 
H. Brewer, A.M., Principal, Fairfield, Conn. 





Illinois 


Montdair Military Aca: my, 
Montclaw, N.J. i 
JOHN G. MACVICAR , Head Master, 
LIEUT.BLANTONC.WELSH.U SA, 
omma t. 





Study law by correspondence. 
‘course same as_ resident 
schools, One student writes: 
“ Have learned more law in 
three weeks under your in- 
struction than I learned in 
four months in a law office.” 
Seventh year. Send for catalog. 
Cuicaco Corr. ScH. or Law, 
513 Reaper Block, Chicago. 





Massachusetts 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Lawrence Scientific 
School 


DEPARTMENTS 
Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Electrical Engineering, Mining and 
Metallurgy, Architecture, Chemistry, Ge- 
ology, Biology, General Science, For 
Teachers of Science, Anatomy and Physi- 
ology (as a preparation for Medical 
Schools). 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 

N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 








Michigan 





Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
for Girls, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


HALF HouR FROM New York 





Connecticut 


THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


Bridgeport, Conn., offers three scholar- 
ships to intelligent boys-preparing for college 








HARTForRD. CONNECTICUT 
WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
Easter Term. 
FOR GIRLS ier Tern, 
Acdress for Circular . 
Miss Sara J. Situ, Principal. 


INGLESIDE 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 

2d half year begins Feb. 7, 1899. 
Mrs. Wo. D, Bvack, Patroness. 








Instruction 
Journalism 5 ti 
shorourh and scientific course 
adapted to the individual needs of 
writers. mg established. Re- 

sponsible, Successful, Instructors 

~ experienced and competent, 
Students _ successful and 

leased. Best of, references. 

rite for descriptive cata- 

logue. Itis sent free. Address 

SS /m, Sprague orrespondence 
New chool oy Journalism, No. 55 
Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





Ohio 
Ohio, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect St. 


Miss Mittleberger’s 
School for Girls 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Special courses in English, Science, Modern 
Languages. Music and Art Broad Academic 
course for those not preparing tor college. 





New York 
GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS. Canandaigua, N. Y, 
23d year begins Sept.21. Certificate admits 
to leading colleges. Strong Music [Depart 
ment. Gymnasium ures, 

SAmugt Coreg Farrzey (Amherst), Prin, 








Pennsylvania 


Miss GORDON’S 
‘poarding and Day, SChool 
For Young Ladies and Little Girls 

Certificate right of entrance to 


Smith. Wellesley, and Vassar. 
4112 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA 


OgontZ Scho0l youre rca 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New York. Mr. Jay Cooke's 
fine property; an ideal location for a 
school. Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT and 
Miss SyLviA J. EASTMAN continue the 
educational supervision of the school. For 
circulars address Ogontz School P. O., Pa 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Seesmng and ~~ School for Young Ladies, 
Reopens Sept. 28th. Academic and College 
Preparatory courses. Mrs. T. B. RicHarbs, 
Prin., Miss S. L. Tracy, A.M., Associate. 














Switzerland 


“La Chatelaine” 
GENEVA—SWITZERLAND 


International Boarding-School 

For sons of gentlemen. Sound moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical education. 

Thorough preparation for all colleges, tech- 
nical, mil tary, and commercial schools, for 
business and life. 

Special training in modern languages. 

Individual attention given to each boy. 

Building modern; splendid situation 

Each boy has his own separate, spacims 

room. 

Best references in the United States. 

Illustrated circular on application to tht 

Principals, 


CHARL®S & GEORGE THUDICHUM 














ESTERBROOK’ 


STEEL 
PENS 








Ask Your Stationer for. FS TERBROOK’ 


ALL STYLES 


26 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 
Works, Camden, N. J. 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET 
Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $3,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND 
ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL 
AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to cheque or on certificate, 


DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
FRANCE, AND GERMANY BOUG4AT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT. AVAILABLE IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD AND COMMERCIAL 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 


DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, 
George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. "Fulilierd, 
August Belmont, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette, 

Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G.G Haven, Henry 3 H. Re gers 
Oliver Harriman, cK 
R. Somers Hayes. Frederick w OO erbilt, 

Harry Payne Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 

Buys and selis exchange on the principal cities of the world, col- 
ets dividends and coupons without charge, issues travelers’ and 
commercial letters of credit, receives and pays interest on deposits 
subject to cheque at sight or on notice, lends money on collaterals, 
dea's in American and other investment securities, and offers its ser- 
vices as correspondent and financial agent to corporations, bankers, 
and merchants. 


Bankers. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 
CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited, 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 


Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CuHarrMan, 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 





Harvey Fisk & Sons 


Bankers and Dealers in 


Government, Railroad, and 
Municipal Bonds 


and other 
SELECTED SECURITIES 


NEw York, 29 Nassau Street ; 
Boston, 13 Congress Street ; 
PHILADELPHIA, represented by 


JAMEs H. CHAPMAN, 
421 Chestnut Street. 


Our list of Selected Securities sent on application. 





THE DENSMORE 


BALL-BEARING TYPEBARS 


are admired by all who appreciate fine 
and perfect mechanism. Only make 
having ball-bearings at the joints on 
which alignment and durability chiefly 
depend. 

Fully illustrated in our free pamphlet. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 316 Broadway, New York 





AMERICAN FIRE 


-INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 & 310 Walnut St, 
Philadelphia 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission 


No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALL, ST., N. Y. 
Established 1867. Members N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Mi!k St., Boston, Mass. 


can be earned gare by giving 
Stereopticon exhibitions. 
Little copital needed. Full par- 
ticulars and 256 page Magic Lan- 


tern catalog free. MCALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.¥. 

















RECREATION DEPARTMENT 





The 


“ Savoy” 


Private Tours 


of the year. 


an ing a secon 


a Ronda 


interest n Judea, Samaria, and 
hus reducing horseback riding and camping to Z ly. n y 
Constantinople, Athens, Corinth, and Corfu, returning te Naples via 


ripoli, Smyrna, 
d time at Gibraltar.an additional trip of three weeks 


A Party will leave New Yor, a neary 14th by SS. “Ems” of the North German Lloyd for the 
Peninsular and Orien ‘0 

Margherita to Alexandria. After a week's sta 
=. the Nile to the First Cataract and back 


ta 


South of Spain,to Tangier, Cadiz, Sevilte, Cordova, Mad 
t The party will not exceed 14 members aud 

verything strictly first-class and liberal arrangements throughout. 
Address L. MELANO ROSSI, 250 Devonshire Street, Boston, M: 


Galilee, which will be reached 
i & few days onl 


will be 


ee 


Annua 


ur via Gibraltar and Naples, thence by the new express steamer !eging 
in Cairo bea, 

alestine and Syria will be visited at the best season 
. The itinerary wilt include, besides Jerusalem and Damascus, the principal places « 


there wil a21 days’ trip by sicamer 
Biblical 
ce OF rail, 
e€ completed with 
"1 Brindisi. On 
will pe made to Morocco and the 
rid, the Escurial, Toledo, Granada 

personally: conducted by the nfanager, 

nted itineraries sent on application, 


ractical, b' 


wherever 
Oriental part will 


‘The 


carrag 


ass. 





~. 


Florida 


Each year witnesses a marked increase 
in the popularity of Florida as a Winter 
resort. Its climate is perfect, and with 
the = improvements which have re- 
cently been made, it has become a veri- 
table paradise for Winter tourists. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has arranged for its usual series of tort- 
nightly tours to Jacksonville during the 
season. January 24, February 7 and 21, 
and March 7 are the dates selected. The 
parties will travel between New York 
and Jacksonville in special trains of Pull- 
man dining and sleeping cars, and the 
rate includes, for the first three tours, 
transportation, Pullman berth, and meals 
on special train in each direction. Two 
weeks will be allowed in Florida, afford- 
ing ample time to visit the principal 

oints of interest, including a trip to 

uba. Rate for the last tour covers trans- 
portation only returning, but tickets for 
this tour will be good toreturn by regular 
trains until May 31, 1899, 

Rate: New York, $50; Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, $48; Erie, 
$54.85; Pittsburg, $53, and proportionate 
rates from all other points on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to Ticket Agents, or address Geo. 

. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Philadelphia. 


EUROPE — 


Thos. Bennett & Sons 


TOURIST OFFICE 
CHRISTIANIA %& NORWAY 


Full information supplied relating to 
traveling in Norway. Independent tours 
planned. Estimates of expenses furnished. 
Being on the spot, Bennetts are in pos:tion 
to secure the best berths tothe North Cape. 


GIBRALTAR ™“Ceer. 


N ony, built; superior first class Continental 
Establishment. Perfect sanitation ; luxurious- 
ly furnished. Telegrams “ Cecil, Gibraltar.” 


TRAVEL 
For = raed Bermuda 


48 hours by Elegant Steamships weekly 
from N.Y Frost unknown. Malariaimpossible. 


oe wer,” West Indies 


S.S, Pretoria,3,300 tons,S.S. Madiana 3,080 tons. 
32 days’ cruise, 20 days in the tropics. For 
further particulz rs apply to A, OUTER- 
BRIDGE & Co., 39 Broadway, N. Y., or THos. 
Cook & Son, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 


























ALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES. 

—Delightful Ocean Trips to the Ports 
oY Texas, Georgia, Flor- 
zda.—Tourists’ Tickets to 
all Winter Resorts in 
Texas, Colorado, Califor- 
nit, Mexico. Georgia, 
Florida, &c. Our 56-page 
“satchel Handbook ” 
mailed free. C.H.Mallo 
& Co., Pier 20, E.R., N.Y. 


ORYS.S, 
yan “= SUIMEs 


—_ 





If you wish to 
Really Enjoy 
Winter and 

Evade its 
Hardships ‘GZ 


“SUNSET 


Go to 
Delightful 
California 


TRAVELING VIA 
THE LUXURIOUS 


LIMITED” 


‘The only solid train between the Mississippi River and San Francisco. Ladies’ Parlorand 


Compartment Car, 
Mealsalacarte. S 
every Saturday an 


Car, with Ladies’ Maid, Library an D » = ; 
cial through trains consisting of sleeping and dining cars leave New York 
Tuesday to connect directly with 


riting Room, Barber, Bath and Café 


the * Sunset Limited” at New Orleans, 


For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, and time-tables, also lowest rates, 
apply to Sounems Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, or 
. Y. City. 


sleeping-car tickets, and baggage checked, 
No. 1 Battery Place (Washington Building), 





Winter Cruis 





TO THE SCENES OF 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF THE 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


By the American Line Twin-Screw United States Mail 
Ss. S. NEW YORK (U. S. Auxiliary Cruiser Harvard) 


Sailin 
SIBO 
}slands, and JAMAICA. 


ull information apply to INTER 


from NEW YORK Sat, MARCH 4, 
Y—DAIQUIRI—GUANTANAMO— 
Duration 31 days. 
NATIONAL 


189, FOR _HAVANA-SANTIAGO- 
SAN JUAN—PONCE-—The Windward 
Rates of passage Ft and _ upward. For 

NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


6 Bowling Green, New York, or any of their agents in the United States and Canada, 





Travel 


Bermuda 





GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE 
TRIP? Send for “ Bicycling Notes for 
Tourists Abroad,” 10 cents in stamps. The 
fine new steamers of the 


LEYLAND LINE 
Sail every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVEKPOOL 
Winter rates, Ist cabin, $45 and up. Splendid 
new steamers for this service for season of 

1899. Staterooms should be engaged early. 
OUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents 
115 State St., Boston 


THE 
SUMMER 
ABROAD 

17th 


« European Tours }2% 


Parties limited. Terms reason- 
Conducted by Dr. and _ Mrs. 





Ist class, through the best 
of Europe, under the most 
careful management. l0yrs. 
experience, with no delays 
orsicknessonany tour. Ad- 
dress WM. T. SHEPHERD, 
384 Boylston Street, Boston. 





BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


The Princess Hote 


This new and commodious hotel opens first 
week in December. Forterms, circuiars,etc., 
address N.S.HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda.or 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO.,39 Broadway,N.! 


California 


Hotel Westminster 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—First-class in 
all respects, F. 0. JOHNSON, Prop. 
Pasadena. Re 


HOTEL GREEN cently enlarged. @ 


beautiful sunny rooms. 250 with bath. Send 
for Souvenir. J. H. HOLMES, Mgr 














Connecticut 





bi 
PehS H'S PAINE Glens Falls N-V. 
HOLY LAND £22, toy seh 


days; Palestine 3 weeks (Camping Tour). Se- 
1. small party. Experience l3 years Address 
“Honeyman’s Private Tours,” Plainfield, N.J. 





‘HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Bermuda 
Hamilton, 


Hamilton, VICTORIA LODGE 


Opposite Victoria Park and Cedar Ave. Pri- 
vate Board, $12 to $14 fet week. . 
Mrs. J. fF. SMILH, Proprietor. 











Crest View Sanitarium 


Greenwich, Ct.—F'rst-class in all respects. 
home comforts. H.M. Hircucock, M.v. 





District of Columbia 


Washington, THE HAMILTON 


Cor. 14th & K Sts., N.W.—A first-class 
family and transient hotel. Homelike mal’ 
its appointments. Most pleasantly located 
opposite Franklin Park and easy of access"? 
all points of interest. Terms $2.50 and $5. 
per day. fam Plan. Special rates tare 
rolonged stay. Correspondence solicited 
Protonges' SBALL & POLLARD, Props 











RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


vs | Going away for your Health? We have a pamphlet 
“@ | describing THE GLEASON SANITARIUM which 
a | | we would be glad to mail you. Write today. A postal will do. 


Gleason Sanitarium is a modern house, accommodating about sixty, heated by steam and open 
fires. It has elevator, sun parlor, baths of all kinds, and all other appliances of the modern 
sanitatium. Electricity in all its forms. Cuisine homelike and dainty. Extensive grounds 
and woodlands. Beautiful and healthful location. Magnificent drives and bicycle paths. 














tl ADDRESS 
, Dr. JOHN C. FISHER, Resident Physician EDWARD B. GLEASON, Manager’ 
a Formerly of Warsaw Salt Baths. Elmira, New York. 


HONOLULU 
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The “ Island Paradise ” of 
the Pacific has more to 
attract and fascinate than 


~y any spot you may select. 
e e 
d) WHAT IS IT? It is a Tablet that not only Cures but, if Ocean 1c Steam sh ] p 
4GO- taken according to directions, will prevent Seasickness, also 
dward Carsickness. It hasa record unequaled. Has been on trial 
ane one year with but one failure reported. It is entirely free from 
anada, Bromides and everything that depresses the heart’s action ; it 


The only steamship line to 


Hawaii, Samoa, New Zealand 
and Australia, and 


= iseasy and pleasant to take and perfectly sa‘e. It is made 
from a formula of, put up and sold by L. H. Hammond, M.D., 
of Worcester, Mass. May also be obtained through many of 
the Steamship Agencies throughout the country. Price, $2. 


Rev. Dr. Gunnison, of Worcester, says : 
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eT “Iam an old traveler but a poor sailor. I have tried s-veral Islands of the South Sea 
seasick remedies, but the misery has continued. I used Dr. . 
ite Hammond’s Ocean Comfort Tablets on my last voyage and Send TEN CENTS in stamps for 
rd proved an admirable preventive. Untike all other rem- Hawaii, an _ illustrated pamphlet : 
$ i 9 i 
: = “ 1 “ yr ore rons —s rs heart’s ove ?, TWENTY CENTS for Talofa, Samoa, 
as Mrs. M. A. Crosley, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: ‘‘ I take pleas- . , . 
yNN. ure in recommending Dr. Hammond’s Ocean Comfort Tablets. illustrated with colored plates. 
— The members of my party last summer, who used them, found 
them most beneficial as a preventive and cure of seasickness. J. D. Spreckels & Bros. Co. 
— Itelieve them to be rightly named—‘ Ocean Comfort.” 
ter Among many other testimonials received, from the Atlantic 114 MONTGOMERY ST. 
lass 10 to the Pacific, are those from Hon. Geo. F. Tinker, of New 
foes London, Conn.; Mrs. E. M. Robinson, Concord, N. H.; Rev. SAN FRANCISCO 
Re F. A. Field, Los Angeles, Cal. GFUCTVVV EVV VEU UU UU UU UUUY 
ged. 4" 
_ Send a 
Mgr Florida New Jersey North Carolina 








onte Vista, Morganton, N.C.—A 

; — ROCKLEDGE HOTEL M a geen Home. m "7 house; 
leasant rooms; extensive porches, ‘lerms 

ium Send for Bockien YP SRE’, pes | THE SALT BREATH OF THE SEA | mocerate. Mrs. Donald Mckenzie. Propr. 
BRINGS HEALTH The Magnolia Finchurst, N.C. 


Pleasant rooms, best 


e 
oes ’ beds, steam heat, electric light, excellent table. 
Golf, lawn tennis, croquet, bowling, pool. 
For rates, etc , address J. L. POTTLE. 

















— 

. ESTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 
TON Ormond-by-the-Sea Atlantic City, N. J. W CTRYON, Ne Cor on the asheville 
chs A Hotel a teense an apenasbers, Raliway, is Sntingaiched 
i . ‘. all other $ < 
em Finest Beach on the Atlantic ; : nator an in its healthful climate and beautitul moun. 
ors Coast Write for circulars Milder climate than Inland or Mountains. | tain scenery. Average winter temperature 45 
on pi . ° degrees. Genial and musical society, Good |} 
ies M. VANCE, Lessee. boarding-houses, Descrigiys leaflets fur- 
eed nished. IRS. FERRIS. 





RECREATION DEPARTMENT 





Hamilton Hotel, Bermuda 


OPEN DECEMBER TO MAY 


Situated on high elevation in the center of the city of Hamilton, the capital of Bermuda. 


Send for booklet 


MEAD AND BROOKS, Managers, Hamilton, Bermuda 





Georgia 


HOTEL BON AIR AUGUSTA, 


An exceptionally comfortable and homelike 
hotel. Best reputation for cuisine and service 
of all the winter hotels in the South. Only 22 
hours from New York, with through Pullman 
accommodations. A medium climate, with 
dry, bracing atmosphere An excelleut nine- 
hole golf course, lengthened and greatly im- 
provedsincelast season Gooddrives and facil- 
ities for all outdo»r sports. For circular and 
fuli information address C, G. Trussell, Mer. 








Massachusetts 


Attleboro Home Sanitarium 


An ideal home for persons suffering from 
neurasthenia and allied diseases. Appoint- 
ments first-class. Accommodation for ten 
patients. Casesselected. Family plan. Mas- 
sage, electricity, baths. and trained nurses. 
Circulars sent on application to Dr. Laura V. 
Gust1n-Mackir, Attleboro, Mass. 








; THE 
Re 4) THORNDIKE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


BOSTON 
Located in aristocratic Back 
Bay district and facing Pub- 


lic Garden. 
N.Y, N.H.& H.R.R,2min. from hotel (lug- 
gage del’d tree ) Northern Union Sta. 10min. 
from hotel,via new Subway entrance opp. hotel. 


Park Sq. Station 





New York City 








When in New York 


stop at the 


Grand Union 
Hotel 


Fourth Avenue, 41st & 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Station 

A high-class, comfortable, homelike 
hotel with moderate rates. Very ac- 
cessible and especially convenient for 
shopping and theaters. European 


lan. 
Rates $1.00 a day and upwards 














New York 





Mile. Groschel’s Country Home 


THE PINES, Suffern, N.Y. 
in the Ramapo Mountains 

30 miles from New York City. is now open 

all year. An attractive home for guests of 

ali ages, for rest or recuperation after iliness, 

or for study. References exchanged. 





New York 


South Carolina 





Dr. Strong’s 
Sanitarium 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health or rest. Massage, Vacuum and 
Nauheim Treatments. | Electricity, Hydro 
Electric, Turkish. Russian, Mineral Water, 
and all other baths and health apoligaces. 
Sun Parlor and Promenade on the Roof. 
Saratoga waters, Adirondack air, kK levator, 
Steam. Open fires. Suites with Bath. Skat- 
ing, Snow-Shoeing Tobogganing. Send for 
illustrated circular. 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 


Send for literature as to Methods of 
Treatment and special advantages. 


ddress 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Box 199. 








Pennsylvania 





WALTER’S 
PARK SANITARIUM 
Walter’s Park (Wernersville), Pa. 
Open all the year. All modern conven- 
ences. Send for illustrated booklet. 


Grand View Sanatorium 


Open the Year Round. Send tor illustrated 
pamphlet. Reusen D. ENRICH, M.D. 
WERNERSVILLE, PENN. 


The 


WaterGapSanitarium 
Pa. 


Virginia 


HYGEIA HOTEL 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


_Homelike and comfortable Turk’sh, Rus- 
sian, Hot Sea,and other baths. Massage and 
electric treatment, manicure, hair dressing. 
etc. Cuisine unsurpassed by any resort hotel 
in the South. Sugerny located. Healthful 
and exhilarating climate. Golf links, music, 
and other diversions Moderate prices 


Send for booklet 
F. N. PIKE, Prop. A. C. PIKE, Mer. 




















South Carolina 
BUSCH HOUSE. 
$2.00 to $250 per day. 


AIKEN, S. C. 
Electric lights, etc. 


Special rates by week 
Bus meets ali trains. Henry Buscn, Prop. 





Pine trees. Mild 
climate. Exce lent 
board. Moderate 
terms. T.R. Moore. 


DORCHESTER INN 
Summerville, $.C. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


FOR SALE 
THE MOST DESIRABLE HOME IN 
THE SOUTHWEST 


Sanford Place, residence of the late E. Jack- 
son Sanford, of Hamilton, Canada ; 9-roon 
brick house, modern plumbing. hot and cold 
water, other conveniences; brick stable; large 
lawns; 18 acres of ground, highly improved, 
with large orchards and vineyard of choice 
varieties of fruit; 234 miles from the City ot 

tl Paso, Texas; Climate unexcelled for 
pulmonary trouble. Reference, 
of New York city ice moderate and terms 
easy. A. P. COLES, Agent, El Paso, Texas. 








r. Munn, 





SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


PHILANTHROPIST WANTED — 
The advertiser wants to borrow ninety thou- 
sand dollars on safe security. large.y tarm 
land _ For reasons easily or , this loan 
cannot be placed through the regular chan- 
nels. A genuine philanthropist who is not 
seeking notoriety can do good here. Inter- 
view with principal only desired. Address 
ALFRED PIKES, No. 7,137, care The 
Outlook, New York. 





AN EDUCATED AND ACCRED.- 
ITED MINISTER of an institutional 
church, experienced in modern charity meth- 
ods, would exchange present position for one 
ina large city where acknowledged ability and 
influence with young men and boys would have 
wider range. Highest testimonials. Address 
“G.C. W.,” No. 7,160, care of The Outlook. 

WANTED —In_ February, a_ healthy 
young lady as nurse for little baby. I ove of 
children and interest in education required, 
but not experience. Life apart from se:vants 
and made pleasant. Salary $16 a month. 
Address Mrs. JOHN. ROGERS, Jr., 48 East 
3lst St., New York City. 

PARENTS AND GUARDIANS will 
find the excellent educational advantages and 
pleasant home they are seeking for daughter 
or ward, in STEVENS SCHOOL, New 
Gloucester, Maine. 

WANTED —Totake charge of motherless 
children or young girls by a lady who has 
had positions in prominent families. Address 
1639 19th St., Washington, D. C 


WANTED 


INFORMATION ABOUT FIRST-CLASS 
PRIVATE BOARDING-HOUSES 

Although the Recreation Department is 
well supplied with information as to many 
hundreds of boarding-houses, it would be 
glad to hear from any reader concerning any 
first-class private house, wherever located, 
that he may know of personally. This infor- 
mation would be greatly appreciated by other 
Outlook readers. Address RECREATION 
DEPARTMENT, Tue OvT ook, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

















SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
F2 CALIFORNIA 


Service Between” NEW YORK and SAN FRANCISCO 


UPON THE 
ai < «¢ Washington and Southwestern Limited” and “Sunset Limited” 
We j ‘ THROUGH VESTIBULE TRAIN SERVICE TO 
ine HE ma | ASHEVILLE AND HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 
: ‘geil | BARE Ae . AIKEN, S. C., AND AUGUSTA, GA., FLORIDA, 
fis. Bie (8 CUBA, AND ALL CHIEF SOUTHERN RESORTS 











From New York via Washington, Cincinnati & Louisville via Chattanooga and 
Knoxville. 


PF | af eee NEW YORK AND FLORIDA LIMITED 
he aoe Fe F Finest Train in the World, goes into service January 16, 1899 











J.M.CULP, Traffic M¢'r. W.A.TURK, Genl on Agent. 
GENERAL OFFICES. WASHINGTON, D.C 
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: aaeme™ = CINCINNATI: FLORIDA 
Wome AND HAVANA + LIMITED — 


wit a The Wheels of Progress 











: ; : are turning rapidly toward the tropical islands on our southeast- 
$8 & ern coast. The people are interested in hearing about these 
? islands, their wealth, the condition of their inhabitants as to edu- 
tf } ‘ cation and civilization ; and, notleastof all, is the question of how 
a, 1 : to get to them, how long the journey is, and the cost of it. The 
Ih . wt | QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE 

: “ \ Ta and its superb rail and steamer connections, forms a route which 
il : is over a hundred miles the shortest to these parts from Cincin- 
er _ > | nati and the North. New rail and steamer service, 54 hours 
us Cincinnati to Havana, 24 hours Cincinnati to Jacksonville. 
ss : : : = Double daily Pullman service. Finest lim- 
as Be 1A) : | ited train service. Café, parlor, and obser- 


vation cars, drawing-room sleepers. Free 
reclining-chair cars. Reduced-rate tickets 
en sale from the North, through to Havana, 
including transfers, meals, ard berths on 
steamers, etc. Particu- 
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THE 


Ree PRUDENTIA! 


HAS: -Frté 





STRENGTH QF 
CIBS ‘SLT AR 





The Prudential 


offers Ordinary Insurance similar to other companies, Amounts; $500 to 
$50,000. Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 


Whole Life, Limited Payment, and Endowment Policies. 
Partnership Insurances. Annuities. 











Industrial Policies, Profit-Sharing, insuring small sums on lives which 
Ordinary Insurance Companies do not reach. 


Premiums payable weekly at home of Insured. 





Whatever your needs in Life Insurance, write: 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


---OF AMERICA... 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Beauty Reigns 


health is the power behind the throne. The greatest 
charm of woman is the evidence of physical health. 
The woman who lives a life of freedom in a Ferris 
Waist enjoys the distinction of looking well, the joy 
of feeling well, the blessing of being well. Ferris’ 
Good Sense Waists are designed to impart that grace 
of contour so admired by well-dressed women; to 
give adequate support without harmful restriction. 
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Good Sense Waists 


are fashioned to fit the form perfectly, 

naturally, beautifully, whether the 

wearer is tall or short, stout or slen- 

der. There is a lesson in the art of \ 
healthful dressing in the new Ferris Book. It’s a See This represents 
plain book, full of plain truths which no thoughtful onal WR Style a2 
woman can misunderstand. Sent free. 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by all 
leading dealers. Do not take substitutes. 
Ladies’ $1.00 to $2.75, Misses’ 50c. to $..00, f 
Children’s 25c. to 50c. Made only by f 
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After four centuries of misrule in 

Cuba, Spain relinquished her claim 
to sovereignty in the island on New Year’s 
Day. There was only as much ceremony as 
the necessities of the case required. Captain- 
General Castellanos, at noon, in the hall of the 
Palace at Havana, in the names of the King 
and the Queen Regent, formally delivered 
possession of Cuba to General Wade as the 
head of the American Evacuation Commis- 
sion under the terms of the protocol. Gen- 
eral Wade in turn delivered the control of the 
island to General Brooke, lately appointed by 
the President to become Military Governor 
of the Division of Cuba. The flag of Spain 
was lowered from the Palace, Morro Castle, 
the Cabafias Fortress, and the public build- 
ings, and instantly replaced by the Stars and 
Stripes. General Castellanos displayed sin- 
cere and natural emotion. All the courtesies 
were scrupulously observed, and no unpleas- 
ant incident marred the solemn transfer of 
sovereignty. On the contrary, an informal 
incident is to be recorded, pleasant in itself and 
of hopeful meaning: Three Cuban Generals 
Were present, and on being presented to them 
at his own request General Castellano said, « I 
am sorry, gentlemen, that we are enemies, 
being of the same blood ;” General Menocal 
responded, “ We fought only for Cuba, and now 
that she is free, we are no longer enemies.” 
There was no disturbance in Havana; the 
crowds in the streets were reasonably orderly 
although intensely enthusiastic; everywhere 
floated the flags of Cuba and the United 
States. General Ludlow’s reply to the request 
of a Patriotic Committee to allow a six days’ 
celebration of the great event was a sensible, 
friendly exposition of the inexpediency of 
such a celebration at this time. It was ac- 
cepted in good part by the Cubans. Later, 
when order is absolutely secured, General 
Ludlow declares, the American authorities 
will be glad to further and participate 
in such a celebration. General Brooke has 
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issued a proclamation assuring protection to 
the persons and property of all the inhabitants, 
and encouraging the resumption of agriculture, 
traffic, and commerce. The organization of 
the Havana police and sanitary forces is being 
pushed rapid.y forward, and the military 
organization is being perfected in detail. 
The Cuban insurgent delegates to the United 
States have issued an appeal to the natives 
urging independence, not annexation, af- 
firming that the separationist party in Cuba 
constitutes the vast majority of its citizens, 
and that the Cubans made war to secure this 
separation and subsequent independence. 
They resent the charge that the Cuban 
people are indolent and unable to govern 
themselves. Neither their resentment at 
this charge nor their stigmatizing as traitors 
those who are not in favor of independence 
carries much weight. The question of inde- 
pendence is one to be settled by the substan- 
tial citizens of Cuba after peace is fully re- 
stored, law and order are established, and the 
freedom of every man to express himself on 
the question of the island’s future is abso- 
lutely secured. 


& 


The occupation of the 
city of Iloilo on the isl- 
and of Panay by insurgent troops creates a 
situation requiring wise and careful manage- 
ment rather than one of critical seriousness. 
No doubt the Spanish officers desired to 
embarrass the United States by their sudden 
withdrawal of the Spanish forces from lloilo 
to Mindanao when there were no American 
soldiers near enough to prevent the Filipinos 
from taking possession, Tecanically (the 
Philippines still being under the Spanish flag) 
the Spanish commandant had a right to act 
as he did, and we cannot scrutinize too 
closely the excuse of military necessity. The 
real object was to precipitate hostilities be- 
tween the insurgents and Americans, if pos- 
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sible ; if not, then to create animosity between 
them, or at the least to force our Govern- 
ment to take immediately a decisive position 
as regards the insurgents. This last, how- 
ever, may be in fact a desirable thing. The 
insurgents are reported to have committed 
little violence, and attempts at looting were 
summarily putished. General Miller, in con- 
mand of two regiments ani a battery, and 
under convoy of the Baltimore, reached the 
neighborhood of Iloilo two or three days 
after the insurgents had seized the city. 
His orders from General Otis to occupy the 
place did not contemplate the situation 
found to exist. Wisely and properly, General 
Miller refrained from aggressive steps and 
reported. to his superior officer. General 
Otis, it is reported, has now sent an agent to 
the insurgen:s requesting them to allow our 
troops to occupy the city, but earnestly assur- 
ing them of the good will and friendly inter- 
tions of the United States toward the people 
of the Philippines. It is hoped that it will 
not be necessary to use force, and that the 
reported intention of the Filipinos to yield 
only after a serious assault will give way. 
The guns of the Baltimore command Iloilo, 
and if an attack cannot be avoided there is 
little doubt that our forces, although much 
outnumbered by the insurgents, are equal to 
the emergency. Aguinaldo, the so-called 
President of the Filipino Republic, has dis- 
appeared from the neighborhood of Manila; 
his absence makes the situation more difficult 
of adjustment. The insurgent leaders have 
shown a disposition to refuse to release the 
Spanish prisoners held by them, as required 
by General Otis, alleging that hundreds of 
insurgents are still held as prisoners by Spain, 
and that the release of prisoners should be 
mutual. Iloilo is the next largest town to 
Manila in the Philippines, and is a commercial 
center for the important group of the Visaza 
Islands. Why an American expedition was not 
sent there at an earlier date is not certainly 
known; probablysuch a step might have seem- 
ed too much like an aggression on Spain while 
the treaty of peace was still under discussion. 
The interests of the insurgents are to be rep- 
resented in Washington by a “ junta ” headed 
by Sefior Agoncillo, who is already here, and 
including three commissioners now on their 
way. Sefior Agoncillo’s position, as stated to 
reporters, is that Spain had no rights in the 
Philippines to cede, that her authority has 
been practically non-existent for some time, 
and that the United States could only acquire 
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authority directly from the people of the 
Philippines. He adds: 

What we ask is independence. What we hav: 
fought for and gained is independence by right. 
The American Government has not yet announceci 
its policy,and until that is done we cannot defi 
nitely outline our action, except thatin the mean 
time it will be for independence. What we may 
seek to do should the American Government de 
cide to extend its authority is an entirely different 
matter, and does not enter into the question as 
now presented. It would be unwise for me to 
speak upon it now. 


® 


The hearings which are 
now go:ng on before 
the joint session of the Post-Office Commit. 
tees at Washington relating to the payment 
of the railroads for carrying the mails have 
brought out much interesting information, 
and a good deal of adroit special pleading. 
Unfortunately, the worst of this special pleac- 
ing has not come from railway officials, but 
from men in the Post-Office Department, and 
has been intended, not to help the Govern- 
ment which pays their salaries, but to he'p 
the railroads, from whom they are supposed 
to receive no pay. For instance, one post. 
office official, in order to break down evidence 
that the Government pays the roads several 
times as high a rate as the express companies, 
declared that the post-office reports regarding 
the weight of the mail had for years been 
utterly misleading, and that the weight of 
the mails, instead of being about 600,000,000 
pounas, as indicated by the receipts of the 
Department, was nearly 1,200,000,000 pounds. 
In support of this declaration he cited the 
fact that the city of Chicago alone furnished 
75,000,000 pounds of mail; and argued that 
as Chicago furnished only one-sixteenth of the 
receipts, the total weight of the mails must 
be sixteen times 75,000,000 pounds. This 
argument ignored the fact, which everybody 
is familiar with, that a few publishing centers 
furnish nearly all the “second class” or 
newspaper mail, which yields scarcely any 
revenue. Chicago, in fact, furnishes more 
second-class matter than Philadelphia, Brook- 
lyn, Boston, Baltimore, and St. Louis com- 
bined, and indefinitely more than all the 
rural districts of the country put together, 
though these cities and these districts furnish 
vastly more of the postal revenues. Some- 
what similar though entirely honorable 
attempts were made by the officers of express 
companies to show that no trust should be 
placed upon the reports which these com- 
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panies made for the census of 1890. The 
General Manager of the American Express 
Company, for example, showed that a subor- 
dinate official of his company had reported 
the weight of the express matter to be the 
total weight for which different railroads 
were paid, and that, as several railroads often 
carried the same package before it reached 
its destination, the weights were often entered 
several times. The corrections which he 
made reduced the average weight of packages 
to a little less than thirty pounds. Yet, even 
with this correction, inasmuch as the aver 
age payment made to the railroads is but six- 
teen cents for each package, the express 
companies are paying but six mills per pound, 
while the Government pays just ten times that 
sum. Inasmuch, however, as express mat- 
ter is usually hauled only about one-third as 
far as mail matter, the advocates of the 
railroads, reversing their usual position, may 
claim that the short haul should pay only 
one-third as much as the long haul. If this 
be just, then the charge which the railroads 
make to the Government is only three times 
as great as they make to the express com- 
panies. 


The visit of the Em- 
peror of Germany has 
awakened a good deal of discussion in Eu- 
rope as to the probable future of Palestine. 
The London “Spectator” indulges in some 
speculation in regard to the destiny of that 
very interesting country—a country which 
presents great difficulties for the simple 
reason that Jerusalem is sacred, as the “ Spec- 
tator” says, “ to so many creeds and warring 
faiths.” It is the holy place of all the Chris- 
tian Churches—Protestant, Romanis‘, and 
Greek; it is sacred to the Jews, and it is 
sacred to the Mohammedans. The Turk is 
now in possession; but it seems highly im- 
probable that he will be able to keep pos- 
session. When he goes, who will take his 
place? Up to this time Russia, France, and 
England have alone been interested in Syria; 
now Germany has entered the field. The 
success of the Zionist movement, which would 
make the Jews the holders of the Holy Land 
as the trustees for Europe, is one of the pos- 
sibilities of the future; but there are very 
grave difficulties in the way of making it 
a reality. England does not want Syria; 
and, if the “Spectator” is to be believed, 
“would not take it as a gift.” French influ- 
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ence in the country has greatly declined ; 
although at one time France was, from the 
standpoint of the Syrians, the greatest of 
European Powers. Russia has now taken 
her place, by the aid of intelligent consuls, 
monasteries, and schools; and if Russia 
wants Syria, in the end she will probably get 
it. The country is filled with Greek mopas- 
teries and with Russian pilgrims. That the 
Emperor of Germany is intent upon extend- 
ing the sphere of German influence in Syria, 
and that many steps have been taken in that 
direction, has been made clear during the 
past few weeks to all who have studied the 
situation. The significant fact about all this 
speculation is the agreement, apparently, that 
Palestine is not likely to remain indefinitely 
in Turkish possession. 


@ 


No public movement of 
late years has been more 
odious in spirit or more contemptible in 
method than the anti-Semite agitation in 
Europe. The leaders of that movement have 
shown a lack of humanity and an indifference 
to the decencies of civilized life which seem 
like a survival of barbarism. This is espe- 
cially true of the French anti-Jewish fanatics, 
led by men who have not hesitated to hint at 
a new St. Bartholomew’s. What the hates 
of the Jews can do when they have their way 
has been shown in Algiers. The Mayor of 
that city, who is a fanatical anti-Semite, for 
the purpose of ridding the colony of its Jew- 
ish residents, has devised a system of irritat- 
ing and offensive regulations. He compels 
the cafés frequented by Jews to close early ; 
he limits Jewish cabmen to special stands; 
he has put Jewish shopkeepers under the 
most annoying regulations ; and he has fitly 
crowned the device of his small-minded and 
mean-spirited persecution by a bit of childish 
malice which would seem incredible if it were 
not reported from trustworthy sources. He 
has had photographers sent to the Jewish 
shops to take snap-shot portraits of the ladies 
who visit these shops as custcmers, and these 
portraits are to be hung in a public place! 
What has become of the French devotion to 
women, or of that courtesy with which the 
French have so long been credited, even by 
those who have not respected their political 
character? The world has ou‘grown the age 
when cne race can entertain itself by sticking 
pins into another race. Such exhibitions are 
offensive to all right-minded people. 
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We have received a letter 
from Mr. William  T. 
Stead, sent to a number of prominent Ameri- 
cans, accompanying advance sheets of the 
English edition of the “ Review of Reviews,” 
and urging that measures be taken to develop 
a public sentiment among the nations of the 
earth in support of the Czar's proposal for 
peace. In his letter he says: 


A Peace Pilgrimage 


I may state that I have seen in my journey 
round Europe most of our Ambassadors and 
your Peace Commissioners of Paris. None of 
them, of course, could speak officially, but per- 
sonally they one and all expressed to me their 
hearty sympathy, and assured me that, in their 
opinion, the occasion was most propitious, and 
that the movement, if started in America, could 
not fail to sweep all beforeit. Circumstances 
which to many appeared to be detrimental to the 
success of such a crusade of peace in your coun- 
try and in mine, in reality will contribute most 
to its success. The very moderate and states- 
manlike proposals of the Emperor in no way 
conflict with the maintenance of what each 
nation considers to be its legitimate armament; 
all that is sought is to slow down the break-neck 
competition in armaments which has resulted in 
an international game of Beggar-my-Neighbor 
on a scale that is a disgrace to Christendom. 
The need for establishing some kind of inter- 
national safeguard or barrier against the easily 
excited passions of the peoples has been demon- 
strated only tooclearly by recent events. I think, 
therefore, that it will be possible for men of all 
parties, and of both schools of the expansionists 
and their opponents, to unite in the support of 
this crusade of peace. 


As a means for creating this public senti- 
ment, he proposes local organizations in 
every center of population in Britain and 
America “to express in formal resolution 
their determination that the Peace Conference 
shall be made a success, and to appoint a 
local committee for the furtherance of the 
objects of the Conference.” From these local 
committees he proposes a national committee 
of the two English-speaking nations to be 
organized, under whose authority and ap- 
pointment a joint deputation should “ makea 
pilgrimage of peace throughout Europe, sum- 
moning all the other nations to bestir them- 
selves, and to unite with them in this great 
manifestation of popular enthusiasm in the 
cause of peace,” eventually reaching the Czar 
before the Peace Conference opens, and con- 
veying to him the “welcome assurance that 
he has behind him in his beneficent enter- 
prise the immense force of the English- 
speaking race.” We believe that Mr. Stead 
is absolutely right in his judgment that an 
appeal should be made directly to the people 
of Europe and America in support of the 
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proposal to lessen the present competitive 
increase of burdensome armies and navies. 
It is certain that any movement toward re- 
ducing military and naval forces will have to 
come from the people; it is too much to 
expect that it will come from those who 
are supported by the immense military estab- 
lishments. Whether Mr. Stead’s plan of a 
pilgrimage through the States of Europe for 
the purpose of creating this public sentiment 
is the best method to secure the end we are 
not so sure, 


2 


The situation in the Austrian Em- 
In Austria §, A 

pire does notimprove; on the con- 
trary, the political and religious antagonisms 
are becoming as violent and as irrational 
in Hungary as in Austria. The Nationalist 
Opposition, which had a great opportunity, 
as readers of The Outlook remember, of put- 
ting itself in the position of rendering a great 
service to the Empire, and so assuming, for 
the time being at least, a paramount influence 
in its affairs, continues to oppose every 
attempt to secure any compromise which will 
make it possible to carry on the joint busi- 
ness of the two countries. Baron Banffy. 
the Premier, seems to be in thorough accord 
with the Emperor, and probably has a 
majority of the Liberal party at his back. 
But he is opposed by the Clericals, the 
Separatists, and the Nationalists, all of whom 
are engaged in a passionate warfare against 
him, carrying on the most violent agitation 
in all parts of the country. What is to be 
accomplished by this obstruction it is difficult 
at this distance to discern. It looks very 
much as if the Opposition were throwing 
away the greatest opportunity Hungary has 
had of late years; as if they were driving 
the Emperor into the last resort of governing 
without the Constitution. 


@ 


There are signs that the 
strain on the Triple Alli- 
ance has nearly reached the breaking point. 
The good understanding which has been 
arrived at between Italy and France has 
effected a great change of feeling in Italy, 
and one which must, in the nature of things, 
cool the Italian ardor for an alliance with 
Austria and Germany, which is chiefly a 
defensive alliance against France. The Aus- 
trians are very much irritated by the expulsion 
of Austrian subjects from Silesia in pursuance 
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of a very arbitrary policy on the part of the 
German Government, and by very arbitrary 
methods. Inthe Austrian Reichsrath on a 
recent occasion Count Thun spoke with un- 
mistakable vigor on thesubject. There wasa 
note of something very like menace in his 
attitude ; and there is no doubt that his 
words express a growing feeling in Austria. 
The German press does not attempt to explain 
the action of the German Government, but 
puts in the plea that, while the subjects of 
the German Empire in Austria and Hun- 
gary are probably less than one hundred 
thousand, many of whom are of great value 
to the localities in which they live on account 
of their financial and other resources, the 
Austrian subjects on German territory amount 
to nearly two hundred and fifty thousand, 
the great majority of whom are either Polish 
or Bohemian workingmen settled chiefly in 
Silesia and Saxony, but largely represented 
also in all parts of Germany as peddlers, 
waiters, musicians, and in the different crafts. 
During recent years a large number of Aus- 
trian Jews have settled inGermany. It must 
be confessed that this is a very inadequate 
answer to Count Thun’s indictment; and that 
if the policy of arbitrarily excluding foreign- 
ers is to be justified, it must find some stronger 
ground than a mere difference in numbers 
between two countries. 


& 


The German press 
is already saying 
with great distinctness that it is very doubt- 
ful whether the Triple Alliance is any longer 
treated with seriousness either in Vienna or 
‘Budapest; and that influences are at work 
which are likely to detach Austria from her 
place beside Germany. The Government 
organs are not slow to lay hold of the cool- 
ness of Austria as an argument in behalf of 
the proposed increase of the German army, 
and to reaffirm the dangerous position in 
which Germany stands by reason of her geo- 
graphical situation. The Czar’s “Peace 
Manifesto” is accepted as entirely sincere, 
and is regarded as a pledge that at present 
no attack may be expected from any side; 
but it is pointed out tnat the process of dis- 
armament has not begun, and that unless 
there is a radical change of conditions it is 
not likely to begin in the near future. In 
both France and Russia, the German journals 
declare, military organization is being per- 
fected and military material o€ every sort 
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accumulated with untiring energy. The an- 
nual draft of recruits has been greatly in- 
creased, the strength of the armies on a 
peace footing has been augmented, and every 
form of military organization enlarged in 
scope and advanced in effectiveness. There 
is no doubt of the truth of these statements; 
and there is no reason, apparently, why the 
process should not go on indefinitely unless 
some great military leader, like the Czar of 
Russia, takes the matter in hand—as the 
Czar proposes to do—and by mutual agree- 
ment stops a ruinous process of increasing 
the drainage both of menand money. In the 
long runit is probable that disarmament must 
come about in this way; or else, as a result 
of hopelessly increasing the burdens, the 
peoples of Europe will rise in despairing 
protest. 


@ 


The preliminary report 
of the Nicaragua Canal 
Commission is as clear 
and compact as a public document should 
be. The Commission states that its mem- 
bers have personally examined the entire 
canal region from ocean to ocean; have em- 
ployed some seventy engineers and helpers 
for ten months in making surveys and exami- 
nations ; and have also obtained the observa- 
tions of experts regarding the climatic and 
other conditions affecting the feasibility of 
the canal project. They are unanimous in 
the belief that the construction of the canal 
is entirely feasible. Admiral Walker and 
Mr. Haupt, one of the engineers upon the 
Commission, estimate the cost at $123,000,- 
000, while the other engineer, Mr. Hains, 
believes that this estimate should be increased 
about one-fifth, The Commissioners state that 
a much less expensive canal could be con- 
structed, but justly urge that when the canal 
is built it should be adapted to the large 
ships of moderncommerce. The route which 
they recommend is the one mapped out by 
Captain Lull in 1872. They donot condemn 
the Maritime Canal Company's route, but 
give it as their judgment that the Lull route 
would be slightly easier of construction, 
would present no problems not well within 
good engineering precedents, and would be 
a safer and more reliable canal when con- 
pleted. The Nicaragua canal bill reported 
by Senator Morgan, favoring the Maritime 
Canal Company, is, therefore, likely to be 
still further amended, if not defeated. 


The Nicaragua 
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President McKinley has is- 

Cuban Cumency sued an order designed to 
erplexities ’ 

put an end to the confusion 
in the Cuban currency system—or rather 
chaos. Just how chaotic things have been 
is easily illustrated. As Mr. Clark says in 
his “Commercial Cuba,” one of the first 
things to impress an American visitor is that 
when he exchanges his American bills for 
Cuban gold he gets a slight premium; when 
he exchanges the Cuban gold for Cuban 
silver, he gets astill further premium; and if 
he exchanges his Cuban silver for Cuban 
paper, he receives a still further nominal en- 
richment. The premium on the exchange 
for Cuban gold is the most difficult to under- 
stand, as it is naturally assumed that gold 
has everywhere the same value. In Cuba, 
however, am artificial value has been given 
to gold in order to prevent its export. The 
Government, for example, decreed that the 
gold piece (“centen”’) whose bullion value is 
$4.82 should pass current for $5.30, or ten per 
cent.more. This projected increase it has not 
been able to effect in full, but (by refusing the 
free coinage of gold to private parties) it has 
increased the market value of its gold coins 
about six percent. In attempting to replace 
this arbitrary and complicated system by a 
natural and simple one, President McKinley 
and his adviser, Commissioner Porter, seem 
to have had in mind some such principle as 
this: In the future all coins shall be received 
at their bullion value; but present debts 
shall be estimated at the present market 
value of the coins in which they are payable. 
The order, however, is not so simple as this. 
The centen is to have its bullion value of 
$4.82 at Government offices, but be receivable 
at its old legal value of $5.30 in payment of 
existing obligations; but the peso or dollar, 
which is the monetary unit of the country, 
has an artificial value of 60 cents at the 
Government offices, though its nominal value 
is 93 cents and its bullion value about 50 
cents. As the value given to the peso at the 
custom-houses and tax offices is likely to be 
its market value, it would seem that the 
burden of debts payable in pesos would 
be changed. This change will doubtless 
create some friction. 


® 


At the annual meeting of the 
American Economic Associa- 
tion held in New Haven last week, a com- 
mittee consisting of Professors Taylor, of the 
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University of Michigan, Taussig, of Harvari 
University, Jenks, of Cornell University, 
Sherwcod, of Johns Hopkins, and Kinley, o: 
the University of Illinois, made a report o: 
the subject of currency reform in the United 
States. We wish that, for popular effect, the, 
had formulated their conclusions in a brie! 
statement which the ordinary American could 
understand. In attempting to supply this 
formulation The Outlook labors under the 
difficulty of possibly not correctly apprebend- 
ing all the positions of the committee. We 
understand its members to hold, however, 
that two things are wanting and needful in 
our currency : stability of standard and elas- 
ticity of currency. To secure the first they 
propose definitely to recognize and adopt the 
gold standard, not on the ground that that is 
necessarily the best, but on the gruund that 
the only other one which economists favor, 
that is, international bimetallism, is at pres- 
ent and for a long time will be out of the 
question. To secure the stability of the gold 
standard they recommend its explicit adop- 
tion by law, and also such legislation as shall 
make it easy for the Treasury to maintain 
the convertibility into gold of o her forms of 
currency. As our readers know, The Outlook 
agrees with this general conclusion of the 
Committee. The country has decided in 
favor of international bimetallism, if it can 
be secured; otherwise the gold standard. An 
honest and sincere effort has been made to 
secure bimetallism, and it has failed. Now, 
those who believe in the result of the last 
Presidential election should unite on the only 
alternative offered, the definite adoption of 
the gold standard. To secure elasticity the 
recommendations of the committee are not 
so explicit, nor, it seems to us, quite so clear. 
All legal-tender notes should be withdrawn 
from circulation and the currency alone sup- 
flied by the banks. The committee is not, 
apparently, positively agreed. They recom- 
mend, however, an increase of bank circula- 
tion, and to this end they would allow the 
banks to issue notes on their assets as we.l 
as on Government bonds. They wou'd lower 
the tax on circulation, “ o., better st ll, levy it 
on capital and surplus,’ or they would lower 
the tax for ordinary circulation and levy a 
higher tax when the circulation exceeded a 
certain normal income, so as to make it for 
the interests of the banks to withdraw their 
notes except when a high rate of interest 
was paid. They favor some system of branch 
banks so constructed as “to supplement but 
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not displace the system of independent 
banks;” or, as a more doubtful remedy for 
the circulation in the country districts, the 
exemption of the Federal banks from the ten 
per cent. tax on circulation. Finally, they 
urge all friends of reform “to siuk individual 
preferences as to details, and insist that Con- 
gress shall enact such legislation as it may be 
possible to agree upon.” We wish that the 
committee had definitely proposed some spe 
cific acts of legislation on which its members 
believe agreement could be secured. We 
fear that this report in the form presented is 
too tentative and too little dogmatic to be of 
practical effect in securing specific results in 
legislation. . 


@ 


Senator Chandler's con- 
tinued advocacy of bimetal- 
lism against the dominant 
sentiment of New Hampshire Republicans 
has developed a serious conflict between him- 
self and the machine of which he was for- 
merly esteemed the chief engineer. Senator 
Gallinger, the present head of the Republican 
State Committee, not long ago avowed his 
general opposition to Senator Chandler ; and 
Senator Chandler has taken up the gauntlet 
by publishing two letters in the Manchester 
“Union” upon the money power in New 
Hampshire politics. In his first paper Mr. 
Chandler recalled that, in 1852, when Frank- 
lin Pierce, a citizen of New Hampshire, was 
elected President, the fund raised amounted 
to only a few hundred dollars, and nearly all 
of it was contributed in five-dollar subscrip- 
tions. In 1860, when the Republican Wide- 
awake Clubs made such a vigorous campaign, 
every member paid for his own uniform and 
his own expenses in going from place to 
place. Practically this state of things con- 
tinued until 1882, when candidates, ard rail- 
roads back of candidates, began to make 
heavy contributions. These contributions, 
enslaving the parties receiving them, have 
continued from that time till this, though, as 
a rule, the amounts raised have not been 
large unless the Republican party was thought 
to be in danger. Last year, however, says 
Senator Chandler, when Senator Gallinger was 
at the head of the State Committee, a fund 
was raised amounting to more than one dollar 
for every voter in the State, though there 
was no danger whatever of Democratic vic- 
tory. Nearly all this money, he says, was 
collected from the Boston and Maine Railroad 
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and from a few rich men, who thereby held 
a mortgage upon every candidate they 
helped to elect. The raising of this fund, he 
says, did not have for its object the preserva- 
tion of Republican ascendency, since that 
was not in danger ; its only object, he alleges, 
was to secure the ascendency in the Repub- 
lican party of tte men and the corporations 
who contributed and handled the funds. Re- 
garding the outcome he speaks as follows: 

In the coming Legislature the Manchester and 
Milford Railroad Bill is to be defeated; so are 
all bills for electric railroads; so is the bill to 
disentangle the Supreme Court from railroad 
contests; any bill effectually prohibiting free 
passes; the bill for electing Railroad Commis- 
sioners by the people and making them the 
people’s agents instead of the agents of the great 
railroad ; and, moreover, the bill preventing traud 
and bribery in party caucuses. To accomplish 
these objects, the great railroad has already fur- 
nished its money and the Chairman has distrib- 
uted the funds in order to control the Repre- 
sentatives and Senators. 


& 


In recording the death 
of Justin S. Morrill, 
“the Father of the Senate,” it is natural to 
lay emphasis on the great length of his 
political service; it is eminently true, how- 
ever, that this service was noteworthy for its 
quality and patriotic spirit as weil as for its 
duration. Senator Morrillhad served in the 
Congress of the United States in all for 
forty-three years; from 1855 to 1867 he sat 
in the House of Representatives as a member 
from Vermont, first as a Whig and then as a 
Republican; in 1867 he was chosen to suc- 
ceed Senator Poland in the upper branch of 
Congress, and was from that time on re-elected 
as each Senatorial term expired, one may say 
almost without opposition; his latest re- 
election was in 1896. It cannot be doubted 
that, in an unusually thorough and complete 
sense, he represented the State of Vermont 
during all this period. Senator Morrill's 
name will perhaps be most closely connected 
in legislation with the Morrill Tariff Bill of 
1861; from his earliest political record until 
his death Mr. Morrill was a consistent and 
sincere protectionist of the thoroughgoing 
and now rather old-fashioned type, caring 
little for theories of reciprocity or compro- 
mise, but standing firmly on the basic idea of 
encouraging American manufactures by dis- 
couraging importation; it is true, however, 
that the bill which bears his name was not 
in all points as radical or far-reaching as 
some other bills which have been passed. 
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Apart from his record on the tariff question, 
Senator Morri:l had to do with much impor- 
tant legislation. It is to him that the coun- 
try owes the National support of agricultural 
colleges, and the application of part of the 
proceeds of the sale of public lands for 
educational purposes. To Mr. Morrill also, 
largely, was due the construction of tke 
new and splendid Congressional Library; 
and he had much at heart a somewhat simi- 
lar plan, namely, that for the erection of a 
special and worthy building for the use of the 
United States Supreme Court. It is to be 
hoped that this latter plan will sooner or 
later take form; and the building might weil 
be in a way a memorial of the statesman 
himself. Senator Morrill was a party man 
in the better sense of the word; but he 
never allowed his adherence to the Republi- 
can party to prevent the forming of an inde- 
pendent judgment on matters of public con- 
cern. This was seen most notably in his 
steadfast opposition to the annexation of 
Hawaii; and it has been generally under- 
stood that he was with equal earnestness, and 
for the same reasons, opposed to anything 
like permanent ownership of the Philippines. 
It is quite superfluous to say that Senator 
Morrill’s character as a private citizen and 
as a statesman was absolutely without blem- 
ish; in a career of public usefulness which 
has rarely been matched in this country as to 
length and conscientious effort, not only did 
no breath of scandal ever for a moment at- 
tach itself to his name, but the possibility of 
such a thing would seem preposterous to any 
one having the slightest knowledge of the 
man. 


@ 


: The official count in 

we ye System South Dakota shows 
that the constitutional 

amendment providing for a dispensary system 
was adopted by a majority ot 1,613 votes. 
The total vote polled upon it was light; and 
it is possible that its opponents may yet pre- 
vent a trial of the new system by petitioning 
for a referendum vote upon any law passed 
to carry the amendment into effect. The 
newly adopted clause reads as follows: « The 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
shall be under exclusive State control, and 
shall be conducted by duly authorized agents 
of the State, who shall be paid by salary and 
not by commission.” Some of its critics 
insist that this wording requires the State to 
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manufacture all the liquor which it sells; and 
if the courts uphold this construction, it will 
be necessary for the State—which now has 
prohibition—to build distilleries and brew- 
eries before a dispensary can be opened. The 
construction, however, seems unnatural, as 
the obvious intent of the amendment was 
merely to prevent the private manufacture or 
sale of liquor within the State. This vic- 
tory in South Dakota, furthermore, accord- 
ing to the New York “Sun,” is not the 
only gain which the dispensary system has 
recently made. In Georgia, where the plan 
was first tried in the college town of Athens, 
it has been adopted in a score of towns and 
counties. In Alabama also it is gaining a 
foothold, two counties having a dispensary 
bill pending in the Legislature. 


@ 


The greatest gain it 
bas made, however, 
is in South Carolina. 
As our readers will recall, the dispensary 
law first encountered violent resistance from 
the liquor-dealers and their sympathizers 
in some of the cities; and when Goverror 
Tillman put down the disorders and reduced 
the illicit traffic toa minimum unknown in any 
other State, a Federal judge (Judge Simon‘on) 
restored the “blind tigers” by enjoining 
State officials from preventing the sale of liquor 
in “ original packages ” imported from cther 
States. This decision was based upon the 
astonishing doctrine that the dispensary law 
was not passed under the police powers of the 
State. Judge Simonton for months almost nu'- 
lified the State law by permitting liquor-dealers 
to import car-loads of loose packages of liquor, 
some of them containing only a half-pint. 
His decision did not, however, keep the 
State officers from watching where these 
original packages were sold, and arresting 
dealers who allowed the contents of the pack- 
ages to be drunk on the premises. In this 
way the law was kept half alive until last 
March, when Judge Simonton’s decision finally 
reached the Supreme Court, and his usurped 
protectorate over the liquor traffic was 
brought to an end. «At the present time,” 
says the article in the “ Sun,” “ there is not an 
original-package shop in the State, there are 
comparatively few blind tigers, the dispensary 
system has more friends than it ever had 
before, and aH declare that it has come to 
stay. All efforts against it now look, not to 
more whisky, but to prohibition.” All the 
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liquor furnished to the million and more 
people of the State is bought at one of the 
ninety-five dispensaries, and even there cannot 
be drunk on the premises. Citizens can still 
drink what they want in their own homes, but 
tippling, treating, and loafing-places are prac- 
tically things of the past. 


@ 


The Rapid Transit Com- 

The Rapid Transit mission of New York City 
oro eat seems at last to have given 
up hope that the powers 

that be in New York City politics will permit 
it to execute the order of the people to 
construct a municipal rapid-transit system. 
It will be recalled that the work of the 
Commission was at first blocked by a 
decision of the courts that the route planned 
would cost more than $50,000,000 and cause 
the city to exceed its constitutional debt. 
When the Commission modified its plan so 
that the estimated cost came far within the 
limit set, and the plan received the assent 
of the court, the work was blocked again 
by the astonishing estimate of the new Tam- 
many administration that the cost of every 
public work which the city had contracted to 
do in the future was already a part of the 
city’s indebtedness. The Commission denied 
the justice of this estimate, and also called 
public attention to the fact that New York 
County had no indebtedness, and might 
under the Constitution issue bonds sufficient 
to construct the railway system. But, strong 
as the Commission’s position was in the 
eyes of the general public, and mandatory 
as were its orders from the people, it has 
found that the hostility of the Tammany 
machine to municipal construction involved 
perpetual impediments. It will be recalled 
that in the campaign in which Mr. Van Wyck 
was elected over Mr. Low and Mr. Tracy, 
Tammany Hall, with hardly any men of wealth 
among its avowed supporters, seemed to have 
the largest campaign fund of all the factions, 
No sooner was Mr. Van Wyck installed than 
the hostility of his administration to the work 
of the Rapid Transit Commission seemed to 
point pretty definitely to the source of these 
campaign funds. These indications have 
simply multiplied as time has gone on. A 
few weeks ago Mr. Croker announced that 
the administration would support a rapid- 
transit system built by private capital. Since 
then it has been reported that the Metro- 
politan Street Railway system was willing to 
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construct an underground railway to be run 
in connection with its surface lines, Every- 
thing seems now to be moving toward that out- 
come. Last week the Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion appointed Comptroller Coler and one of 
its old members, Mr. Reeves, a committee to 
draft a memorial to the Legislature explain- 
ing the present situation and outlining the 
best and quickest way of obtaining the money 
necessary to build the tunnel. The Comp- 
troller has definitely announced that he will 
not recede from his opposition to the issu- 
ance of public bonds. If, therefore, this 
committee is to come to an agréement, it 
must be on the basis that the public, instead 
of paying three per cent. directly upon the 
bonds actually required for the construction 
of the underground system, shall for an in- 
definite period pay something like five per 
cent. upon all the bonds and stocks at which 
a private corporation can capitalize the en- 
terprise. Under the circumstances we can 
hardly criticise the Commission ; but the atti- 
tude of the city government, in its flagrant 
violation of the will of the people in order to 
promote the interests of a corporation, forces 
every one to question the supremacy of de- 
mocracy. 
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The most significant point in 
the first report of the New 
York Board of Education since 
the consolidation is that the buying of school 
sites and the building and enlarging of school- 
houses do not keep pace with the demands 
of the children of school age, in spite of the 
liberal expenditures of the past three years 
and the far-sighted plans of a most intelli- 
gent Board of Education, whose plans have 
been defeated. This report clearly indicates 
what could be accomplished in the city of 
New York by sympathetic co-operation of 
the Department of Education and the city 
government in the educational interests of 
the great metropolis. The report reveals 
the lack of uniformity in the methods, both 
business and educational, in the five boroughs. 
The uniformity lies in the need for more 
school-houses, more teachers—the eligible 
supply is not equal to the demand—increase 
of salaries, more money for the kindergartens, 
manual training and night schools, and a 
free use of the buildings and grounds outside 
of school hours. The report shows progress 
in every direction, and indirectly reveals an 
increasing knowledge of the whole depart- 
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ment of education on the part of the people. 
The future is promising because of past 
progress and the wrenching of the schools 
from political control—at least enough to 
arouse public feeling against their connection. 


® 


The recent brilliant military 
successes of the English in 
Africa are overshadowed 
by the magnitude and importance of their 
colonizing and commercial activities. Eng- 
land is not only to have a highway from 
Cairo to the Cape of Good Hope, but she is 
also to have a great railroad system—one of 
the most magnificent in its extent and its 
possibilities yet devised. The success at 
Omdurman has removed many obstacles 
which stood in the way of the completion of 
the northern end of the line, and the work 
on the Tanganyika division is being pushed 
with great energy. Within the next decade 
the completion of the road may be looked 
for. This road will be only the main line of 
a great system which will ramify into all parts 
of the Dark Continent. When it is completed, 
this road will represent skill and daring on 
their highest levels of practical achievement; 
for it is to pierce mountain-ranges and pene- 
trate dense and deadly swamps. Nearly 250 
miles of the road have already been built 
from Mombasa through a desolate country. 


@ 


After the Treaty, What? 


There is very little doubt that the treaty 
with Spain wil be ratified. It is hardly 
possible that any amenaments will be made, 
since an amendment would involve reopening 
negotiations with Spain. It is conceivable 
that the Cortes may refuse to ratify, but it is 
not conceivable that Spain should attempt to 
recover by war what she has reluctantly 
abandoned by executive act, so that the only 
practical effect of such arefusal by the Cortes 
would be to relieve us of the obligation of 
paying her the $20,000,000 promised. It is 
probable that the Cortes will be wise enough 
to see this, and, after some protest, will accept 
the terms which the Spanish Commissioners 
have so reluctantly conceded. What next? 

This treaty will clearly make us responsi- 
ble for law and order in the Philippines ; and 
the responsibility for Cuba will be as clear, 
though not as distinctly avowed. The treaty, 
when ratified, will be our public and solemn 
recognition, before all the world, of obliga- 
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tions which we tacitly assumed when we 
undertook to destroy Spanish authority in 
Cuba and at Manila. The moment we de. 
stroyed the existing government in the islands 
under Spanish rule, we became morally bound 
to provide the inhabitants with a government 
at least as good; by this treaty we recognize 
this obligation to them and to the world. 
Whether they add to our trade or not, they 
add to our duties—duties from which there 
is no escape except by a faithful and efficient 
performance of them. 

It must be pretty clear, by this time, to ali 
who dare look the facts fairly in the face, 
that this duty cannot be performed by simply 
leaving the government to the people of the 
islands. Wecannot call them together ina 
general election, based on universal suffrage, 
and ask them to frame their own constitution, 
organize their own government, elect their 
own officers, and proceed to administer their 
own affairs. It would be quite unreasonable 
to suppose that centuries of Spanish misrule 
would fit a people for so difficult a task. 
The experience of the Spanish-American 
Republics, and our own experience with the 
negro race, furnish adequate demonstration 
of the total inadequacy of such a method. 
Even if the people were both intelligent and 
hon.ogeneous, the difficulties would be great; 
but they are neither. They have been with- 
out schools, and without that schooling which 
independence gives. They are divided by 
race lines into classes bitterly hostile to one 
another, The riotingsin Havana during these 
last two weeks, while Spanish rule has been 
weakening and American rule not yet estab- 
lished, indicate what a reign of terror would 
be initiated if all external authority were at 
once withdrawa from Cuba. Reports f om the 
Philippines must be received with caution; 
but it may at least be assumed as true that 
the Filipinos are divided into factions and 
are quite unable to agree on any common 
policy, that the foreign residents in Manila 
would have no security under any government 
which the Filipinos are at present able to 
establish, and that the Spanish prisoners in 
the camp of the Filipinos are being held as 
hostages in order to secure either a cash 
ransom or political concessions, It is clear, 
under these circumstances, that America, 
after the treaty with Spain has been signed, 
cannot, if she would, escape the responsibility 
for protecting life and property in Manila, 
preventing, if possible, any peril to the Span- 
ish prisoners in the hands of our late allies, 
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and generally securing in both Cuba and the 
Philippmes a substantial government where 
hitherto the community has had to choose 
between despotism and anarchy. 

It is of the first importance that this point 
of view of National hbnor, involved in the 
manner in which we fulfill our. new National 
obligations, should be recognized by the press 
and the pulpit and be by them urged upon the 
people. For in America public men neces- 
sarily reflect public opinion; and whether 
our administration of government in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, or the Philippines is one of 
plunder cr of justice will depend upon the 
question whether in the Nation the greed 
of the few is given a free rein by the indiffer- 
ence of the many, or whether the conscience 
of the Nation is aroused and takes control 
of our foreign policy. If it is to be aroused, 
the press and the pulpit have a serious work 
before them. 

The first thing for this conscience to de- 
mand is a pure, capable, and trained civil 
service for foreign administration. The 
counsel of Jethro to Moses is the counsel 
which America should give to its executive 
department: “ Thou shall provide out of all 
the people able men, such as fear God, men 
of truth, hating covetousness, and place such 
to be rulers.” America has plenty of men 
who answer this description. From them 
President McKinley appears to be making 
his selections for Cuba and Porto Rico. But 
the pressure for place will soon become very 
strong. This pressure will come from the 
people, and from the people must come the 
pressure which alone makes resistance to the 
spoilsmen possible. It is now difficult to get 
able and honest men in our home civil 
service. So many of a very different type 
have been pressed into this service that the 
term politician, which should be one of honor, 
has become one of reproach. The financial 
rewards are not large; promotion for efficient 
service is rare; instead of honors are dis- 
honors. Young men train themselves for 
a mercantile, a legal, a medical, a minis- 
terial career, but not for a governmental 
career, not only because they cannot be sure 
of permanence of tenure, but because they are 
sure that their tenure will be dependent on the 
chances of politics—and there are few games 
in which chance plays so large a part. The 
same causes which have produced corruption 
in our home civil service will produce it in 
our foreign service, if they are allowed to 
operate. If once admitted into that service, 
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their subsequent exclusion will be a matter 
of the greatest difficulty. No person should 
sign a petition for the appointment of any man 
to public service unless such person would be 
willing to assume the responsibility for the 
appointment if he had the power to make it. 
Every man should resist in his own locality 
the attempt to use the government service, 
by means of such petitions, for the lame, the 
halt, and the blind. 

Nor is it enough to be innocent of office- 
seeking for one’s self or for others. More is 
demanded. Political indifference is respon- 
sible for a larger proportion of America’s 
political sins than is any other culprit. One 
may argue with some degree of plausibility 
in New York City that, if he prefers to suffer 
the evils of a bad government rather than 
assume the burdens involved in making it a 
good one, he may do so—the argument is 
not sound, but it is sufficiently specious, un- 
fortunately, to satisfy, or at least to pacify, 
a good many sleepy consciences. But no 
American who has any conscience, or, indeed, 
any sense of National honor, will argue that 
it is none of his business how the Nation, of 
which he is a part, treats a dependent people. 
Whoever by his lazy indifference contributes 
to the continuance of Spanish methods in 
the Spanish colonies, after they have passed 
under the American flag, will be Aarticeps 
criminis. It was not the Spanish people, it 
was the Spanish officeholders who robbed 
the Cubans and the Filipinos. Spain is no 
richer because her colonies were plundered; 
but the world holds Spain responsible; and 
the world is right. To abet a thief and not 
even share in his plunder is a folly as well as 
a crime. 

We do not believe that government in 
either Cuba or the Philippines is to be per- 
manently administered by Americans. We 
do not believe that it is, even in these first 
few months of occupation, to be exclusively 
administered by Americans. How the co- 
operation of the natives can be secured in a 
joint administration, and how thus gradually 
a system of true self-government can be 
developed, are questions we may recur to 
hereafter. Here we lay stress on the one 
phase which ever since the forerunners of war 
sounded the alarm last spring we have been 
emphasizing in successive issues of The 
Outlook: our National problem is not, How 
can we escape National responsibilities ?>— 
that is cowardice; nor, How can we use other 
communities to build up our own ?—that is 
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selfishness; but, How can we fulfill our obli- 
gations to peoples weaker than ourselves and 
dependent on us for that which is the foun- 
dation of community life—law, order, justice, 
and liberty? 


® 
The South and Pensions 


The suggestion made in some quarters 
that ex-Confederate soldiers should be added 
to the pension list is grateful as a sign of the 
final passing of ancient animosities and the 
final triumph of the feeling of nationality ; 
but the Southern press is showing great 
wisdom in putting aside, almost without 
exception, the suggestion as improper. All 
that remains of the lost cause is a splendid 
tradition of heroism. That tradition is of 
priceless value to the South; it enriches the 
life of the Southern people by the sentiment 
and poetry which come with it; and to put 
the Confederate veterans upon the pension 
list would go a long way toward destroying 
. that sentiment and blurring the memory of 
‘heroism which the South now sacredly pre- 
serves. The indiscriminate extension of the 
pension system in the North has cost the 
country an enormous amount of money; but 
it has cost the North still more in the sacrifice 
of anoblesentiment. It has gone far to blur 
the fair memory of the heroisms of thirty-five 
years ago. 

That there ought to have been a generous 
provision for those who were in any way 
disabled in that tremendous struggle may be 
taken for granted—this country is never 
otherwise than generous—but the mechani- 
cal and unscrupulous way in which the 
pension business has been handled, the vast 
commercial element which has entered into 
it, the condition of semi-pauperism which in 
too many cases it has introduced, have 
wounded the country at a very sensitive 
point. We may be rich enough to pay 
$145,000,000 a year on the pension account; 
we are not rich enough to capitalize in money 
that heroism and sacrifice which are the 
expression of the spiritual life of a people. 
We have done a host of men irreparable 
injury, as those know who know anything 
about the practical working of the pension 
system; and we have lacked the courage to 
deal honestly and frankly with the whole 
matter. Leading public men have all along 

said privately about the system what they 
have not dared to say publicly. When Sena- 
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tor Hawley declared that the pension system 
would make wars so expensive as to end 
them, he held out a gleam of hope which, 
unhappily, has not been realized. The same 
wholesale business methods which have de- 
graded the idea of 'the pension and have 
gone far to vulgarize the position of the 
pensioner will undoubtedly be applied in the 
case of the men who have served in Cuba 
and Manila. It is not too early to raise a 
voice of protest, and to call for a sound, 
wise, honorable pension system which shall 
make, by its discrimination, every bestowal of 
a pension a badge of honor. 


@ 
Character and Fate 


There has always been a passionate pro- 
test in the heart of the race against that 
element in life which men call fate; the play 
upon unprotected natures of those events, 
accidents, calamities, which are beyond human 
control, These arbitrary happenings are 
often tragic in their consequences ; they often 
seem wholly irrational; they have at times a 
touch of brutal irony, In many cases one is 
tempted to personify fate as a malignant 
spirit, studiously and with malicious cunning 
seeking ways of wounding, stinging, bruising, 
and poisoning the mostsensitivesouls, There 
have been human careers so completely dis- 
torted and thwarted that it has seemed as if 
the gods were jealous of men, and anxious to 
rob the great rewards of their sweetness and 
the noblest achievements of their fruit. So 
often are the prizes snatched from the strong 
hand that had grasped them that the Greek 
poets could not withdraw their gaze from 
that irony which at times appears to make 
human life the mere sport of the higher 
powers. The gods seemed to be mocking 
men by holding out glittering gifts and then 
suddenly snatching them away. And this 
play of what appears to be blind force still 
has its way in the world. The noblest cathe- 
dral is at the mercy of the earthquake; the 
divinest picture or poem may be turned to 
ashes in a brief quarter of an hour; the mis- 
placing of a switch may wreck the most com- 
manding intellect; a moment's inattention 
may break the happiest circle and cloud the 
fairest sky. 


The conditions under which men live have 
remained unchanged except as human fore- 
sight and skill have changed them; but in 
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that simple stat ementlies an immense change 
of point of view. There are still mysteries 
in the ordering of the world which have not 
been solved and probably are insoluble in 
this stage of development; but we have dis- 
covered that nature is our friend and teacher 
in the exact degree in which we learn her 
ways and co-operate with her. The area of 
what once appeared to be mere blind inter- 
ferences with human activity and happiness 
steadily contracts; the area of beneficent and 
helpful relationship steadily widens. Men 
are now safe where they were once in peril; 
they are now masters where they were once 
servants. Through what seemed the play of 
mere physical force there now shines the 
light of that great movement upward which 
we call development; that sublime concep- 
tion which, as one of the most spiritual 
thinkers of our generation has said, has come 
to light just in time to save some of the finest 
and most sensitive spirits from despair. For 
that conception not only involves a progress- 
ive order working in the place of what seemed 
to be blind force; it involves also a pro- 
gressive inclusion of all human interests in a 
system vast as the universe and old as eter- 
nity, and yet mindful of each soul’s welfare 
and growth. A vision of order slowly becom- 
ing clearer as all things work together for 
the good of those who obey, throws new light 
on what appeared to be the waste and sheer 
brutality of the past; and where we do not 
understand, we can wait; since we may rest 
in the assurance that we are not the victims 
of a merciless physical order nor the sport of 
those who have power but not righteousness, 
the willingness to hurt but not the wish to 
heal, 


We are learning, also, that a very large part 
of the happenings and experiences which once 
seemed to come to men unsought are really 
invited, and are only the outward and visible 
fruits of inward dispositions and tendencies. 
Human responsibility is very much more in- 
clusive than it appears to be at the first 
giance; and men are far more completely the 
masters of their fate than they are prone to 
believe or confess. In fact, in any searching 
analysis the power of what we call fate 
shrinks to very small proportions. It is our 
habit to relieve ourselves of our own respon- 
sibility in small matters by invoking the bogy 
of bad luck, and in large matters by charging 
upon fate the ill fortune which we have 
brought upon ourselves. Many men and 
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women suffer themselves to be comforted 
and deceived all their lives by these illusive 
agencies or specters of theirown making. The 
results of their own blindness, carelessness, 
lack of judgment, neglect of opportunities, 
misleading egotism, are quietly and persist- 
ently put to the charge of luck or fate; and 
the self-fashioned sufferer takes another step 
in self-deception by drugging himself with 
that most enervating of all forms of consola- 
tion, self-pity. Hosts of men and women go 
through their lives without once looking their 
deeds in the face or seeing themselves with 
clear eyes. They comfort themselves with 
lies until they lose the power of sight; they 
disown the fruits of their own sowing. 


No words have pierced this demoralizing 
il‘usion with more searching force than Em- 
erson’s great phrase, “ Character is destiny.” 
When a man perceives that he is living in a 
world of absolute moral order, witnessed 
alike in the obediences and disobediences of 
men; that what he reaps he has sown, and 
that he can and will reap nothing else; that 
his career is shaped and framed by his own 
will; that the great experiences which come 
to him for good or ill, for misery or blessed- 
ness, do not pursue him, but are invited by 
him; that a man’s spirit attracts the things 
which are congenial to it and rejects those 
which are alien—when a man perceives these 
things, he is in the way of honest living and 
of spiritual growth. Until he does see these 
facts and accept them, he deludes himself, 
and his judgment of life is worthless. 


Few things are more significant than the 
slow and often unconscious building of a 
home for his spirit which every man carries 
to completion. When the birds build their 
nests, they have access to the same materials, 
but what different selections they make and 
how far apart theirmethodsare! Every one 
who comes into life has access to substantially 
the same material; but each selects that 
which belongs to him, By instinct or by 
intelligence he builds his home with unerring 
adaptation to the needs and quality of his 
nature. To the pure ali things are pure; to the 
impure all things are impure. The unselfish 
construct a beautiful order of service and 
helpfulness about them ; the selfish make their 
own places. Honor and confidence and recti- 
tude are in the air when the man of sensitive 
integrity appears; suspicion, mistrust, and 
doubt pervade the place where the man with- 
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out character abides, Clean and comforting 
thoughts fly to the pure in heart; debasing 
fancies gather like foul birds around the man 
whose imagination is a home of corruption. 
If we look deeply, a wonderful fitness reveals 
itself between those we know weil and their 
several fortunes. Calamity may bear heavily 
upon them, but the moral world they con- 
struct for themselves out of the substance of 
their own natures is indestructible. Life is 
august and beautiful or squalid and mean as 
we interpret and use it; the materials are in 
all men’s hands, and the selection and struc- 
ture inevitably and infallibly disclose the 
character of the builder. As a_ beautiful 
woman furnishes her home until it becomes an 
externalization of her own ideals and qualities, 
and then fills it with the charm and sweet- 
ness of her own personality until it becomes 
a material expression of her own nature, so 
do we all silently, and for the most part 
unconsciously, form spiritual environments 
and fashion the world in which we live. 


There are few sublimer promises in the 
Bible than that which the words, “ Light is 
sown for the righteous,” convey but cannot 
contain. This sublime phrase points the way 
to that complete freedom which the human 
spirit craves; that final emancipation from 
the forces which it does not choose and can- 
not control, which marks the full maturity 
of spiritual development. It promises the 
gradual supremacy of the soul over all acci- 
dents, happenings, forces, and materials; its 
final emancipation from all servitude. As 
life goes on, fate grows less and less, charac- 
ter grows more and more; the fields become 
more completely our own, and yield nothing 
which we have not sown; the correspondence 
between our spirits and our fortunes becomes 
more complete, until fate is conquered by and 
merged into character. In the long run a 
man becomes what he purposes, and gains 
for himself what he really desires. We not 
only fashion our own lives, but, in a very true 
sense, as Omar Khayydm intimates, we make 
heaven or hell for ourselves. It is idle to 
talk about luck, fortune, or fate; these words 
survive from the childhood of the race; they 
have historical interest, but they have no 
moral value to-day. No onecan hide behind 
them or bring them into court as competent 
witnesses on his behalf. It is wise to face 
the ultimate truth which must sooner or later 
confront us: we make or mar ourselves, and 
are the masters of our own fates and fortunes. 
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An Overrated Virtue 


Submission appears to us to be a greaily 
overrated virtue. Tosubmit is, etymologically, 
to be sent under; and, by inference, to allow 
one’s self to be sent under, or put under the will 
or authority of another. When an enemy had 
been conquered by a Roman army, the con- 
quered foe was compelled to pass under a 
yoke formed by two spears stuck in the 
ground, with another fastened transversely 
over their tops. This passing under the 
yoke was a submission to the will or power of 
the Roman Emperor. If one has been fight- 
ing against God, and comes reluctantly to 
the conclusion that it is useless to fight 
longer, and accedes to the divine will because 
it cannot be resisted, he submits—that is, he 
consents to pass under the authority or the 
power of God ; and certainly it is wiser and in 
every way better to do this cheerfully than 
grudgingly and whiningly. If one has been 
all his life fighting God, and late learns of 
God’s love, and yields, not to his power, but 
to his goodness and his gentleness, this is a 
better submission. 

But surely the Christian, who knows him- 
self God's child, should be able to do some- 
thing better than submit to a will that he 
cannot resist, or even to a victorious love. 
If he trusts his Father’s judgment, if he 
believes in the wisdom of his Father’s love, 
and the love in his Father’s wisdom, he will 
not merely consent to come under his Father, 
but he will not be willing to live except in 
subjection to that will. Christ did not sub- 
mit when in Gethsemane he prayed, Thy will, 
not mine, be done: it was his will that his 
Father's will should be done; this was the 
burden of his prayer; his will was not under 
his Father’s will, it was one with his Father's 
will, Itis a mistake to suppose that Christ 
was in agony unspeakable because he dreaded 
the shame and the pains of the morrow. He 
feared lest, in this critical and culminating 
hour of his life, he might fail to fulfill the mis 
sion with which he deemed himself charged ; 
the cup which he besought might pass from him 
was the cup of failure; yet even this he was 
willing to drink, if in his failure his Father's 
success might be won; and his prayer was 
not, My will be done—nevertheless, I submit 
to thine; but, Thy will, not mine, be done. 
So in the prayer which he has given to the 
world, its culmination is, “ Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” So Paul, 
proud and self-reliant and strong of will 
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though he was, did not' merely submit to 
tribulation ; he gloried in tribulation. 

When Hobson wished men to join him in 
his desperate undertaking, his companions 
did not submit to the will, authority, or power 
of the commander. They were but seven 
chosen out of over three hundred eager to 
hazard all in a forlorn hope for their country. 
No one waited to be ordered; there was no 
room for submission. This should be the 
spirit of the child of God, and will be if he 
is truly one with his Father, if he believes in 
his Father’s love and trusts his Father’s wis- 
dom. He will never find occasion to submit. 
He will be eager to do and to endure what- 
ever his Father’s wise love appoints. The 
larger the service, the greater the ta:k, 
the heavier the burden, the more exhilaration 
will he feel in the confidence which the 
Father shows by reposing so great a trust in 
him. 
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George Kennan in Cuba 


George Kennan, whose “ Story of the War ” 
published during the summer in The Outlook 
attracted wide attention for its thoroughness 
of investigation and brilliancy of description, 
sailed for Santiago recently, having fully re- 
covered from the attack of fever which pros- 
trated him last August. Mr. Kennan is un- 
dertaking, as Special Commissioner for The 
Outlook, a thorough inspe.tion of the island 
of Cuba, and a study of its present condition 
and its possibilities, sccial, political, and in- 
dustrial. He will be occupied fcr several 
months in the work, and the record of his 
investigations vill be published in successive 
issues of The Outlook, beginning about the 
first of February. 

Readers of Mr. Kennan’s “Story of the 
War” cannot have failed to note that the 
evidence taken before the Army Investi- 
gating Commission has confirmed fully Mr. 
Kennan’s criticisms on the failure to provide 
suitable transports, adequate means of land- 
ing the troops, and sufficient ambulance and 
medical equipment. In short, the very points 
upon which our correspondent laid greatest 
stress in his articles have been shown to be 
the really vital defects of the campaign. 

This first series of articles written for 
The Outlook, revised and expanded, will 
before long be issued in book form by the 
Century Company, under the title “Cam- 
paigning in Cuba.” 
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Centenary 


A Poet’s Centenary 


The three hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Edmund Spenser will not pass 
unnoticed here or in England; for, however 
deeply engaged in practical affairs the Eng- 
lish race may be, it is never wholly forgetful 
of that still small voice of the human spirit 
which, like the song of the almost invisible 
lark, is heard far and wide over the fields 
in which men toil. It gives art its high- 
est significance that its noblest works are 
born in the travail of great experiences, and 
that without contact with life the creative 
imagination is the prey of idle dreams, and 
misses its splendid vision of the tragedy and 
beauty of life. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the race which has given the world 
Drake, Frobisher, Nelson, and Wellington’ 
has also given it Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Shelley, and Tennyson; that 
the race which, in power of organization and 
in genius for government, is the successor of 
the Roman, has also sustained, in the modern 
world, the Greek tradition of the free imagi- 
nation, the creative spirit, the passion for 
beauty. It is this range of spiritual life 
which gives the English race its vitality; the 
springs of its immense practical activity are 
in its latent idealism, and its heroes of action 
are never without affinity with its poets. 

It is significant that the earliest English 
poet sang because he was commanded to 
sing by a higher power; it was in response 
to a vision that Cedmon struck the first re- 
sounding note; and from that day English 
poetry, although sinking at times perilously 
near mere verse-making, has never wholly 
lost that vision. If at times the English 
people have seemed indifferent to it and it 
has hung like a mirage on the far horizon, it 
has never wholly vanished, and it has found 
in their hearts that home which their hands 
have for the moment seemed to deny it. 
When the storm of the Civil War was ap- 
proaching in this country, the voices of the 
poets were heard above the turmoil in tones 
as clear and penetrating as the moving convic- 
tions which rose to music in them; and when, 
not long ago, the greatest of modern empires 
gathered in its ancient capital the represent- 
atives of the peoples who acknowledge its 
authority, in all the splendid pageantry, aside 
from the spectacle of the aged and lonely 
Queen, nothing moved the heart of the Eng- 
lish people as did Mr. Kipling’s lines. The 
poet as the voice of the spirit was never more 
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potential than in the fierce commercialism of 
an age which has heard the voice of Tennyson 
freighted with the deepest truth, the ringing 
tones of Browning affirming the sovereignty 
of the spirit over fate and evil, and the elegiac 
notes of Arnold touched with the pathos of 
ebbing faith. If the time ever comes when 
life divorces itseif from art, the activities of 
the race will bring neither peace nor joy, and 
its pleasures will turn to ashes in its hand. 

There are no signs of that day, so long 
predicted by the pessimists; on the con- 
tre there are many evidences that the 
Eng race, on both sides of the sea, be- 

nes n. ore dissatisfied with merely material 
achievement, and craves more passionately 
than ever the satisfactions of spiritual achieve- 
ment. In such a time—the power of the 
race felt at the ends of the earth and its 
responsibilities matching its power—the vision 
of life must grow clearer, and the sovereignty 
of the spirit over all its activities must be 
more distinctly affirmed. The “ Faerie 
Queene” was not written amid the lovely 
surroundings of Penshurst, in the gracious 
society of a time prodigal of great men; it 
was written in the ungenial air of Ireland, 
amid the turbulence of an angry and op- 
pressed people. I's music was like the song 
of birds heard on the edge of a tempest. 
Before it was completed the tempest broke 
and the poet was flying for his life, as 
a writer in another column reminds us. 
So out of the stress and strie the most 
poetic of English poems was born! The 
fact is significant; and so is the genius of 
the poet. There is none other in the long 
history of our literature so remote from the 
every-day work of the English race, so com- 
pletely detached from its ordinary occupa- 
tions, so apparently removed from its sym- 
pathies. In the “ Faerie Queene” one moves 
in enchanted forests, in sunny meadows, in 
fragrant gardens. Since the leaves fell from 
the trees in the Garden of Hesperides there 
have been no such gardens as those which 
have sent their fragrance, these three cen- 
turies, from Spenser’s imagination. The 
garden of Proserpina and that of Adonis, the 
isle of Phedria and Acacia’s bower—these 
are among those homes of the imagination to 
which the spirit, weary with the strife of the 
time and the ugliness of so much contemporary 
materialism, retreats and restores itself. Airs 
from these sweet and fragrant places are blown 
across all English poetry, and are breathed 
again through many a later flute. 
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It was in a happy moment that Charles 
Lamb called Spenser the poet’s poet. He 
has not spoken and does not speak directly 
to the great mass of English readers; he is 
not a voice for the multitude; he is a voice 
for those who reach and inspire the multi- 
tude. It is safe to say that very few, even 
among those who are richly endowed with 
imagination, read the « Faerie Queene ” in its 
entirety. The reading of the poem as a 
whole belongs to the adolescence of the young 
imagination. Itcameto Keats ona memora- 
ble afternoon, and was the opening of a door 
into the fairyland of dreams and beauty and 
delight; it came to Tennyson also, and the 
impress of its influence is found again and 
again in the verse of our latest master of the 
mighty line. So Spenser serves his race by 
making a home for the spirits which need a 
retreat from tumult and turmoil, and by 
inspiring and enriching the poets who are 
to stand nearer their time and their fellows. 
The “ Faerie Queene” is overweighted with 
allegory, but it is rich in the elements of 
the greatest poetry: a world built by a poet, 
full of beautiful figures, breathing fragrance 
and music; a place for our poets when they 
are learning to sing, and for our own spirits 
in moments of weariness and loneliness—this 
is the work which Spenser has done for us. 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator had a most interesting talk, 
the other day, with two women who have 
grown gray in the public-school service in this 
city, and some of whose side-lights on school 
questions were infinitely diverting. By the 
way, the Spectator feels moved to observe 
that talking “shop,” which is so reprobated 
by some high authorities on conversation, is 
to him, of all kinds of conversation, the most 
truly valuable. Why should one prefer, for 
instance, to hear a philosopher talk of affairs, 
and a man of affairs talk philosophy—with 
the same muddled effect, usually, in each 
case—rather than to hear a luminous com- 
ment by each upon the things he has mas- 
tered? Why, oh, why, should one turn from 
eager talk, full of the information and insight 
that a life-work gives, and label it, loftily acd 
scornfully, “ shop ” conversation? The Spec- 
tator has heard more illuminating—and amus- 
ing—remarks under this despised head than 
would fill a book; and he proposes to retail 
a few of those he heard from the teachers 
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the other day, and leave the reader to judge 
if they are not worth this passing record. 


® 


«| have so many tiny children sent to me 
as children of school age,” said the younger 
teacher (who is the principal of alarge school 
in the crowded tenement part of the city), 
«and I am often very much perplexed to 
know whether they are really under five or 
not. You know those half-fed children often 
look younger than they are.” “Yes, I have 
been through all that,” said the other, sympa- 
thetically, “ but now I look at their teeth.” 
The Spectator gasped, but she went on in the 
most matter-of-fact way. “If the teeth are a 
little loose, or if they have lost one or two, 
that child is probably five or over. If they 
are all there, and all firm, the child is only 
three or four. It is really a very fair test. 
Sometimes the children are mere babies, evi- 
dently. Then I say,‘ Go home and play for 
a whole year, my child, and then come back.’ 
They go off delighted—to play for a year, 
that is fine! But the mothers are not so 
pleased, you may imagine.” ‘No, indeed!” 
said the other. ‘They are glad to get them 
off their hands and into school. The Italian 
mothers are especially anxious. Sometimes 
the little Italian applicants, evidently not over 
three, keep reiterating like parrots, ‘ Me five!’ 
‘Me five!’ till I tell them to go home and ask 
their mothers. If they come back still re- 
peating ‘ Me five!’ then I send for the moth- 
ers, and tell them they must make an affidavit 
of the child’s age, and that they will be re- 
sponsible to the law if they do not tell the 
truth. That usually settles it; if the child is 
really five, they are willing to swear to it; but 
if not, they are afraid of the very idea of the 
law.” 


® 


“Do you not have trouble with so many 
nationalities?’ the Spectator asked, hoping 
to hear something still more interesting. “Oh, 
we hang the flag over the school platform,” 
was the answer, “and have the regular exer- 
cise of saluting it, and the children become 
very patriotic indeed. They will not own, in 
most cases, that they are not Americans,” 
“Yes,” said the other, “I often ask, ‘ Will 
the German children in the room stand up?’ 
The Germans are more wedded to their Fa- 
therland, apparently, than other immigrants, 
for a few—though not by any means half— 
of them usually rise to this invitation. ‘Now 
let the Italian children stand ’ generally brings 
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no response at all, though the school is 
crowded with them in my district. But when 
I end up by saying, ‘ Will the American chil- 
dren stand up?’ the whole school rises joy- 
fully.’’ 

@ 


“ Have you many French children?” said 
the Spectator, knowing the pride of the 
French in /a fatrie. “No; very few. Still, 
we have some; indeed, we have children of 
every nationality under the sun, I think, from 
the Hungarian and Syrian to the African, 
It is wonderful how soon the foreign children 
learn the language of their adopted country. 
Even when the parents cannot speak a word 
of English, and have only been a little while 
in America, the children use their own lan- 
guage as little as possible, and seem to delight 
in ours. But they are not so bright—not 
nearly so bright—as American children. Any 
teacher who has tried her hand on both kinds 
of public-school material will tell you that.” 
“Yet the American stock, almost everywhere, 
is a mixed stock,” said the Spectator. ‘“ Yes,” 
said the elder teacher, thoughtfully, « but a 
mixture of the best, the hardiest, and the 
strongest races, up to this last half-century— 
and the best element from each race, too. 
The Puritans and the Huguenots and the 
Covenanters, and the sturdy Germans and 
Swedes, were really the pick of the world for 
colonists. Now, my little scholars are from 
the lower classes of the weaker nations, and 
most of our immigration for years has been 
in that line. But still,” she added, with cour- 
ageous patriotism, “ they will be better citi- 
zens, and better men and women, as Ameri- 
cans than they would have been if they had 
stayed at home and grown up in Hungary 
or Italy or Syria; I am sure of that. And I 
feel quite content to spend my days in teach- 
ing them their opportunities—for America is 
the open door of opportunity to them.” 


& 


And as the Spectator agreed with her, he 
quoted softly to himself the fine lines of Emma 
Lazarus upon our harbor statue of Liberty 
Enlightening the World: 


“ Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp!” cries 
she, 
With silent lips. “Give me your tired, your 
poor, 
Your huddled masses, yearning to breathe free; 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore ; 
Send these—the homeless, tempest-tossed—to 


me : 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 











Major-General John R. Brooke 


HILE the formal order for the military government of Cuba only directs 
General Brooke to exercise the authority of Military Governor of the 


island, it is pretty well understood that equally important civil functions 

will be his, and that in effect his powers will not differ greatiy from those 
of a Governor-General. To him will be responsible the Governors of Provinces— 
for instance, General Wood in Santiago Province and General Lee in Havana 
Province—while in the case of the city of Havana, its Governor, General Ludlow, 
will also report directly to General Brooke. Practically the discretion granted to 
him is almost unlimited under the general instructions for governing Cuba which 
may be issued by the President and under the legislation of Congress. General 
Brooke has been a soldier for thirty-seven years. In the Civil War he rose rapidly 
until at the end of the war he was a Major-General of Volunteers. In the regular 
army very few officers have seen such varied and constant service in the Far West 
and South, while his fine management of the Porto Rican campaign under General 
Miles has added distinctly to his military reputation. The new Governor of Cuba is 
not quite sixty years old, is of massive build, and over six feet in height. In conduct 
and courage he is every inch a soldier. He is trusted by his fellow-officers, popular 
in the army, and has been well described as “a man built for big undertakings.” 











General Leonard Wood 


A Model American Military Administrator 
By Theodore Roosevelt 


HAT I am about to write concern- 
ing the great service rendered, 
not only to Cuba, but to America, 


by Brigadier-General Leonard Wood, now 
Military Governor of Santiago, is written 
very much less as a tribute to him than for 
the sake of pointing out what an object-lesson 
he has given the people of the United States 
in the matter of administering those tropic 
lands in which we have grown to have so 
great an interest. The most extreme expan- 
sionist will admit that the proper administra- 
tion of our newly acquired tropical depend- 
encies is absolutely essential if our policy of 
expansion is not to collapse; on the other 
hand, at least the most intelligent among the 
anti-imperialists will admit that we have cer- 
tain duties which must be performed as iong 
as we Stay in the tropic lands. 

Of course there are some anti-expansion- 
ists whose opposition to expansion takes the 
form of opposition to American interests ; 
and with these gentry there is no use dealing 
at all.) Whether from credulity, from timid- 
ity, or from sheer lack of patriotism, their 
attitude during the war was as profoundly 
un-American as was that of the “ Copper- 
heads” in 1861. Starting from the position 
of desiring to avoid war even when it had 
become inevitable if our National honor was 
to be preserved, they readily passed into a 
frame of mind which made them really cha- 
grined at every American triumph, while they 
showed very poorly concealed satisfaction 
over every American shortcoming ; and now 
they permit their hostility to the principle of 
expansion to lead them into persistent effort 
to misrepresent what is being done in the 
islands and parts of islands which we have 
actually conquered. 

ut these men are in a very small minority. 
I think most Americans realize that facts 
must be faced, and that for the present, and in 
the immediate future, we shall have, whether 
we wish it or not, to provide a working 
government, not only for Hawaii and Porto 
Rico, but for Cuba and the Philippines. 
We may not wish the Philippines, and may 
regret that circumstances have forced us to 


take them; but we have taken them, and 
stay there we must for the time being— 
whether this temporary stay paves the way 
for permanent occupation, or whether it is to 
last only until some more satisfactory arrange- 
ment, whether by native rule or otherwise, 
takes its place. Discussion of theories will 
not avail much; we have a bit of very prac- 
tical work to be done, and done it must be, 
somehow. I am certain that if the Cubans 
show themselves entirely fit to establish and 
carry on a free and orderly government, the 
great mass of my fellow-citizens will gladly 
permit them to decide themselves as to the 
destiny of Cuba, and will allow them to be 
independent if they so desire. I am also 
certain that Americans would take much this 
position in regard to the Philippines were 
the conditions such as to justify it. But I 
am also certain that our people will neither 
permit the islands again to fall into the 
clutches of Spain or of some Power of Con- 
tinental Europe which would have interfered 
to our harm in the last war if it had dared 
to, nor yet permit them to sink into a con- 
dition of squalid and savage anarchy. 

The policy of shirking our responsibilities 
cannot be adopted. To refuse to at.empt to 
secure good government in the new terri- 
tories acquired last summer would simply 
mean that we were weaklings, not worthy to 
stand among the great races of the world. 
Such a policy would itself be a failure; and 
if we follow any other po.icy we can do no 
worse than fail; so it may be taken for 
granted that we are going to try tke experi- 
ment. All that remains is to see that we 
try it under conditions which give us most 
chances of success; that is, which render it 
most likely that we shall give good govern- 
ment to the conquered provinces, and there- 
fore add to the honor and renown of the 
American name no less than to the material 
well-being of our people at home and abroad. 

In these tropical and far-off lands good 
government has got to be secured mainly, 
not from Washington, but from the men 
sent to administer the provinces, It is, of 
course, essential that Congress should ulti- 
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mately provide a good scheme of government 
for the colonies—or rather for each colony, 
as there will have to be wide variation in the 
methods applied—but even this scheme can 
be worked out only by the aid and advice of 
the men who have had actual experience in 
the wholly new work to which Americans are 
now called; and until we are able to get 
such advice any scheme must be of the most 
tentative character. What is really essential 
is to have first-class men chosen to adminis- 
ter these provinces, and then to give these 
men the widest possible latitude as to means 
and methods for solving the exceedingly diffi- 
cult problems set before them. Most fortu- 
nately, we have in General Wood the exact 
type of man whom we need; and we have in 
his work for the past four months an exact 
illustrat‘on of how the work should be done. 
The great importance of the personal ele- 
ment in this work makes it necessary for me 
to dwell upon General Wood’s qualifications 
as I should not otherwise do. The success- 
ful administrator of a tropic colony must 
ordinarily be a man of boundless energy and 
endurance; and there were probably very 
few men in the army at Santiago, whether 
among the officers or in the ranks, who could 
match General Wood in either respect. No 
soldier could outwalk him, could live with 
more indifference on hard and scanty fare, 
could endure hardship better, or do better 
without sleep; no officer ever showed more 
ceaseless energy in providing for his soldiers, 
in reconnoitering, in overseeing personally 
all the countless details of life in camp, in 
patrolling the trenches at night, in seeing by 
personal inspection that the outposts were 
doing their duty, in attending personally to 
all the thousand and one things to which a 
commander should attend, and to which only 
those commanders of marked and exceptional 
mental and bodily vigor are able to attend. 
General Wood was a Cape Cod boy; and 
to this day there are few amusements for 
which he cares more than himself to sail a 
small boat off the New England coast, espe- 
cially in rough weather. He went through the 
Harvard Medical School in 1881-82, and 
began to practice in Boston; but his was one 
of those natures which, especially when young, 
frets for adventure and for those hard and 
dangerous kinds of work where peril blocks 
the path to a greater reward than is offered 
by more peaceful occupations. A year after 
leaving college he joined the army as a con- 
tract surgeon, and almost immediately began 
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his service under General Miles in the Sou 
western Territories. These were then harr' 
by the terrible Apaches; and the army was «n- 
tering on the final campaigns for the overthr 
of Geronimo and his fellow-renegades. 
one who has not lived in the West can ap; 
ciate the incredible, the extraordinary fatiy 
and hardship attendant upon these campaigns, 
There was not much fighting, but what ther 
was, was of an exceedingly dangerous ty) <; 
and the severity of the marches through ‘he 
waterless mountains of Arizona, New Mexico, 
and the northern regions of Old Mexico 
(whither the Apache bands finally retreat+d) 
were such that only men of iron coud stand 
them. But the young contract doctor, tall, 
broad-chested, with his light-yellow hair and 
blue eyes, soon showed the stuff of which he 
was made. Hardly any of the whites, whether 
soldiers or frontiersmen, could last with him; 
and the friendly Indian trailers themselves 
could not wear him down. In such cam- 
paigns it soon becomes essential to push for- 
ward the one actually fitted for command, 
whatever his accidental position may be; 
and Wood, although only a contract surgeon, 
finished his career against the Apaches by 
serving as commanding officer of certain of 
the detachments sent out to perform pecu- 
liarly arduous and dangerous duty; and he 
did his work so well and showed such con- 
spicuous gallantry that he won that most 
coveted of military distinctions, the medal of 
honor. On expeditions of this kind, where 
the work is so exhausting as to call for the 
last ounce of reserve strength and courage in 
the men, only a very peculiar and high type 
of officer can succeed. Wood, however, 
never called upon his men to do anything 
that he himself did not co. They ran no 
risk that he did not run; they endured no 
hardship which he did not endure: intoler- 
able fatigue, intolerable thirst, never-satisfied 
hunger, and the strain of unending watchful- 
ness against the most cruel and dangerous of 
foes—tsrough all this Wood led his men 
until the final hour of signal success. When 
he ended the campaigns, he had won the high 
regard of his superior officers, not merely for 
courage and endurance, but for judgment and 
entire trustworthiness, A young man who is 
high of heart, clean of life, incapable of a 
mean or ungenerous action, and burning with 
the desire to honorably distinguish himself, 
needs only the opportunity in order to do 
good work for his country. 

This opportunity came to Wood with the 
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outbreak of the Spanish war. I had seen 
much of him during the preceding year. 
Being myself fond of outdoor exercise, I had 
found a congenial companion in a man who 
had always done his serious duties with the 
utmost conscientiousness, but who had found 
time to keep himself, even at thirty-seven, a 
first-class football player We had the same 
ideals and the same way of looking at life; 


Because of his success he was made Briga- 
dier-General, and at the battle of San Juan 
he commanded one of the two brigades which 
made up General Joe Wheeler's Cavalry 
Division. When Santiago surrendered, he 
was soon put in charge, first of the city, and 
then of the city and province. 

Since then he has worked wonders. Both 
his medical and his military training stood 
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GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


we were fond of the same sports; and, last, 
but not least, being men with families, we 
liked, where possible, to enjoy these sports 
in company with our small children, We 
therefore saw very much of each other; 
and we had made our plans long in advance 
as to what we should do if war with Spain 
broke out; accordingly, he went as Colonel, 
and I as Lieutenant-Colonel, of the Rough 
Riders. How well he commanded his regi- 
ment is fresh in the minds of every one. 


him in good stead. I was frequently in 
Santiago after the surrender, and I never saw 
Wood when he was not engaged on some 
one of his multitudinous duties. He was 
personally inspecting the hospitals; he was 
personally superintending the cleaning of the 
streets; he was personally hearing the most 
important of the countless complaints made 
by Cubans against Spaniards, Spaniards 
against Cubans, and by both against Ameri- 
cans; he was personally engaged in working 
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out a better system of sewerage or in striving 
to secure the return of the land-tillers to the 
soil. I do not mean that he ever allowed 
himself to be swamped by mere detail; he is 
much too good an executive officer not to 
delegate to others whatever can safely be 
delegated; but the extraordinary energy of 
the man himself is such that he can in person 
oversee and direct much more than is possi- 
ble with the ordinary man. 

To General Wood has fallen the duty of 
preserving order, of seeing that the best 
Cubans begin to administer the government, 
of protecting the lives and properties of the 
Spaniards from the vengeance of their foes, 
and of securing the best hygienic conditions 
possible in the city; of opening the schools, 
and of endeavoring to re-establish agriculture 
and commerce 
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honorable reputation for doing his wor! 
—and even this desire for an honorable epv- 
tation, it must be remembered, is abso! itely 
secondary in his mind to the desire tha: the 
work itself should be thoroughly don, let 
the credit go where it will. 

The importance of all this lies in the fact 
that what General Wood has done in San. 
tiago other officials must do elsewhere in 
Cuba, in Porto Rico, and in the Philippines, 
not to speak of Hawaii, if our rule in these 
islands is to be honorable to ourselves and 
advantageous to the natives. There is no 
need of prattling about the impossibility of 
governing the island under our Constitution 
and system of government. The men who 
so prattle merely show their own weakness; 
there is not the slightest difficulty in govern- 

ing the islands 


well 





in a ruined and 
desolate land. 
The sanitary 
state of the city 
of Santiago was 
frightful beyond 
belief. The Cu- 
ban army con- 
sisted of undis- 


ciplined, unpaid 


men on_ the 
verge of becom- 
ing mere ban- 
dits. The Cu- 
ban chiefs were 
not only jealous 





if we set about 
governing them 
well, and if we 
choose the Gen- 
eral Woods be. 
cause they are 
fit for the task 
and not because 
they arepressed 
by selfish inter- 
ests, whether 
political or com- 
mercial. The 
inhabitants of 
the islands are 
not at the mo- 








of one another, 

but, very naturally, bitterly hostile to the 
Spaniards who remained in the land. On 
the other hand, the men of property, not 
only among the Spaniards, but even among 
the Cubans, greatly feared the revolutionary 
army. All conditions were ripe for a period 
of utter anarchy, and under a weak, a foolish, 
or a violent man this anarchy would certainly 
have come. General Wood, by his energy, 
his firmness, his common sense, and _ his 
moderation, has succeeded in working as 
great an improvement as was possible in so 
short a time. By degrees he has substituted 
the best Cubans he can find in the places 
both of the old Spanish officials and of the 
Americans who were put in temporary con- 
trol. He permits not the slightest violence 
either on the part of the American soldiers or 
of the inhabitants; he does absolute, even 
justice to all. He shows that he thinks of 
himself only in so far as he desires to win an 





ment fit to gov- 
ern themselves. In some places they may 
speedily become fit; in other places the in- 
tervening time may be very long indeed. 
Until the moment does arrive, they have got 
to be governed; and they have got to be 
governed by men carefully chosen, who are 
on the ground, who know what the needs 
really are, and who have the power given 
them to meet these needs. Politics should 
have as little to do with the choice of our 
colonial administrators as it should have 
to do with the choice of an admiral or a 
general, We cannot afford to trifle with our 
own honor or with the interests of the great 
alien communities over which we have as- 
sumed supervision. There are plenty of men 
fit to administer these colonies—men like Gen- 
eral James H. Wilson and General Fitzhugh 
Lee; but they cannot do their work if they are 
not left largely unhampered, and if they are 
not given cordial assistance by the people at 
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home; and the places under them must be 
given to men chosen because they can do the 
work and not because politicians recommend 
them. If political considerations of the baser 
sort are supreme in the adminisration of 
New York City, that is New York City’s 
own fault; but in the Philippines or in Cuba 
it would be the fault of the American people 
and not of the inhabitants, and would es- 
tablish a just grievance on behalf of the 
latter. We cannot afford to let politicians 
do with our public service in our dependen- 
cies what they have done for the consular 
service; still less can we afford to let doc- 


A Christmas Hymn 
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trinaires, or honest, ignorant people, decide 
the difficult and delicate questions bound to 
arise in administering the new provinces. 
We cannot possibly, at any rate for the 
present, do better than to take for each prov- 
ince some man like General Wood, give him 
the largest power possible both as to his 
methods and his subordinates, and then hold 
him to a strict accountability for the results ; 
demanding that he preserve untarnished the 
honor of the American name, by working, not 
ooly for the interests of America, but for the 
interests of the people whose temporary ruler 
he is, 


A Christmas Hymn 


By Richard Watson Gilder 


{Mr. Gilder’s “ Christmas Hymn ” in its original form is doubtless familiar 


to many of our readers. 


In its present form and with an added stanza it 


now appears for the first time.—-THE EviTors.] 


Tell me what is this innumerable throng 

Singing in the heavens a loud angelic song? 
These are they who come with swift and shining feet 
From round about the throne of God the Lord 


of Light to greet. 


Oh, who are these that hasten beneath the starry sky, 

As if with joyful tidings that through the world shall fly? 
The faithful shepherds these, who greatly were afeared 
When, as they watched their flocks by night, 

the heavenly host appeared. 


Who are these that follow across the hills of night 
A star that westward hurries along the fields of light? 
Three wise men from the east, who myrrh and 


treasure bring 


To lay them at the feet of him their Lord and 


Christ and King. 


What babe new-born is this that in a manger cries? 
Near on her bed of pain his happy mother lies. 
Oh, see the air ts shaken with white and 


heavenly wings— 


This is the Lord of all the earth, this is the 


King of kings. 


Tell me how shall I partake this holy feast 
With all the kneeling world, and I of all the least? 
Fear not, O faithful heart, but bring what most is mcet— 
Bring love alone, true love alone, and lay it 
at his feet. 
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Father Coté 


By J. Cleveland Cady 


“ EE, see! a stone church !” 
“ Where?” 


“On the farthest hill, nearly a mile 
away; don't you see its steeple against the 
sky ?” 

Surely there was no mistaking the Renais- 
sance steeple, and the dignified mass that, 
crowning a commanding summit, was clearly 
outlined against the sky; it was certainly a 
church, and more—a stone church—which 
in a region of frame buildings gave it great 
pre-eminence and interest. 

This is the land of the “ Acadians,” the 
descendants of the peasantry who in 1755 
were deported from Grand Pré to the south- 
ern colonies, and who, many years after, when 
the troubles were over, returned, only to find 
the lovely Grand Pré region fully occupied 
by newcomers. Sadly they turned their 
course to the sterile shores of St. Mary’s 
Bay, where they settled, midway between 
Yarmouth and Digby, Nova Scotia. 

Though comprising the bulk of the popu- 
lation of the region, here and there may be 
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found families of New England origin, with 
their peculiarities of dialect and custom. 

Little villages of frame cottages line the 
road for twenty miles—very small, humble 
homes, indicating the narrowest margin of 
living, but neat, often bright with flowering 
plants which fill windows and doorways, and 
quite free from an air of poverty. It was, 
however, a strange neighborhood for a large 
stone church! 

As a long ascent was before us, we dis- 
mounted, trundling our cycles. Presently 
we overtook a farmer riding in his cart, 
drawn by a small ox between the shafts, 
which were secured to its head by a rope 
bound and fastened to the horns, a device 
which every true Nova Scotian declares to 
be the only humane and efficient way of at- 
taching beast to cart. 

Such incidental acquaintances usually 
afford opportunities for securing information, 
and often entertainment; no wise person 
will miss them. We hastened to the social 
feast, 
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Father Coté 


« That seems to be a fine church up on the 
hill.” 

« Yis, I guess it’s about the best church in 
Nova Scotia.” 

“ Well, that’s surprising; the people don’t 
seem wealthy.” 

“No, they ain’t; I don’t suppose the peo- 
ple in any part of the Province have to work 
so durned hard for a living; but the church, 
that’s all owing to Father Coté.” 

« And who is Father Coté?” 

“Oh, he’s our priest; he’s a mighty know- 
ing man; he was at college at Quebec, and 
learned all they could teach in every line; 
and then I’ve heerd he studied abroad. He’s 
a great man, anyhow, Father Coté is; why, 
he planned the church, and built it too! 

“ Before he came here we were a-going to 
get up some sort of a cheap church, and raise 
money for it by picnics and fairs, lots of ’em ; 
but when he came he just put his foot down, 
Father Coté did, put it down real hard, too, 
and said: ‘We won’t dishonor God’s cause 
in that way. We'll work, and we’il beg for it 
first, and let people everywhere that will, 
have a chance to give to the Lord’s House. 
You, Frangois, go off to the fishing villages 
and see what you can get; and you, Al- 
phonse, go over to the mines and get what 
you can there.’ And so he set one and an- 
other to work, and worked himself the hard- 
estof any, until nine thousand dollars were 
raised ! Nine thousanddollars! Just think 
of it—wasn’t that amonstrous sum! All the 
rest was labor and materials that our folks 
gave. 

“Then he just bossed everything all the 
way through; why, he’d take the commonest 
sort of a man and in a little while break him 
in so he could do anything he wanted of 
him. Yis, sir, and he didn’t mind time and 
agin taking off his coat and working with 
the rest of us; there wasn’t anything stuck- 
up about him, But wasn't he wise, though! 

“In the beginning, when they were set to 
build of wood, he said: ‘I see you’ve got 
lots of stone on your land; it’s very bad for 
the farms; you ought to get rid of it.’ 

“ «But what can we do with ’em? Nobody 
don't want ’em, as far as ever we’ve heerd.’ 

«Haul them all over to the church grounds; 
they will be out of your way there, and I can 
dispose of them.’ 

“So the people cleared up their farms, 
ard great piles of stone rose on the church 
grounds, until everybody began to be fright- 
ened, and were saying, ‘What will he do 
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with ’em? What will he do with ’em? Alas! 
alas! it’s ruining the place !’ 

“ Then he began to say, ‘ What a pity not 
to build a stone church, now the stone is all 
here !’ 

“Before long we all saw how knowin’ he 
was; he’d got our farms cleared of stone so 
we got bigger crops, and at the same time 
he’d got all the stone right handy for a new 
church—and, of all things, a stone church ! 

“ More and more the people were glad to 
work under such a man; and they did it 
with a will. And just think—he planned it 
all, even the great trusses that carry the roof! 
The carpenters were afraid they wouldn’t 
hold it up, and the whole business would be 
down on top of their heads; they’d never 
seen anything like ’em. But he said, « I'll be 
responsible; go ahead.’ And they stood as 
solid as a rock! Oh, he’s a wonderful man.” 

“] suppose the people are very proud of 
their church.” 

“Yis, they love that church, they’ve put so 
much hard work into it.” 

“ Does Father Coté get much time to look 
after his people, and know them ?” 

“Tell ye he does ; there are seven or eight 
hundred of us, and he even knows the names 
of all our children; seems as though he’s 
always looking out in some way for the good 
of the families, big and little.” 


We now approached the church, which we 
were curious to investigate, and, bidding 
good-by to the enthusiastic and sociable 
farmer, we made our way to the interesting 
building. 

It was a large structure of the native gray 
stone, very simple and plain in its exterior 
appearance, but solid and dignified. 

Its front doors being locked, we proceeded 
to the rear, where we found men and teams 
preparing the foundations for a considerable 
annex to the main building. 

Presently one who seemed to be directing 
their efforts—a dignified and very courteous 
man—stepped forward and invited us into the 
church. Accepting his guidance, we entered 
what proved to be a remarkably effective 
building, capable of accommodating some 
eight hundred or a thousand people, and 
possessing in an unusual degree qualities not 
often found in conjunction—dignity and 
cheerfulness. 

Its walls, built of the rough stone that came 
from the farms, as well as by very common 
labor, had required unusual thickness for 
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stability, and this gave deep interior jambs 
(some two or three feet) to the lofty windows. 
It was surprising how greatly this expression 
of mass and strength contributed a feeling 
of grandeur to the whole interior. 

A handsome barrel ceiling crowned the 
nave, its form and lightness contrasting 
agreeably with the plain, sturdy walls. The 
style was in the manner of the French Re- 
naissance, simply treated; the coloring was 
light, relieved sparingly by gilding. 

The altar, which rose nearly to the height 
of the lofty ceiling, was the culminating point 
of effect, and while no costly materials or 
rare workmanship entered into its compo- 
sition, it was very impressive, partly from 
proportion and mass, and in no small degree 
from the manner in which it was lighted—in 
part by concealed windows whose sole pur- 
pose was to give emphasis to some portions 
of the picturesque structure. 

As we remained in the church, we felt more 
and more its charm, and were led to make 
inquiries of our guide (who proved to be 
Father Coté himself) as to the history of 
this building which would in most places 
have cost thirty or forty thousand dollars. 

But nine thousand doilars in money, he 
informed us, had been raised and expended ; 
beyond that all had been accomplished by 
the labor of the parish, which had been most 
freely and generously given. ‘ Why,” said 
he, “each man now gives twenty days’ work 
in the year for the Church and its needs!” 

On leaving we accepted his invitation to 
rest a while in his study—a sunny room in the 
plain little manse hard by. This gave op- 
portunity for further inquiry regarding the 
details of the work, especially how it was 
possible that this least fertile region of Nova 
Scotia could build the finest church of all 
the country districts. 

“ More than anything else,” he replied, « I 
think it is because the people have taken it 
up as a matter of service to God. That has 
ennobled the whole thing—has made self- 
denial sweet, has made the work the great 
desire of their hearts. 

“A very usual way here, if a church is to 
be built—I do not know if it is so in ‘the 
States ’—is to have a succession of fairs 
and festivals, and so raise the most of the 
money. I have never believed in it. In 
many country places where the fairs continue 
several days there is a great deal of intem- 
perance, and it has seemed as though the 
evil quite outbalanced the good. But, aside 
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from that, I do not believe it is the right way 
to raise money for the Lord's service. So | 
have told my people that they must work for 
the Lord’s House; save for it; give anc beg 
for it; they must do it as an offering to Him, 
and He would forward the undertaking, own 
it, and bless the House to them. They have 
done so, and He has favored them beyond all 
expectation. More than that, their efforts 
have made them a very different people; 
they love and respect their re‘igion more, 
are more faithful and devoted. Is it not 
always true that that which we struggle and 
deny ourselves for, gains imperceptibly a 
strong hold upon our hearts? It is, | am 
sure, a great mistake to eliminate self-denial 
from God’s service; we lose the best means 
of developing Christian character.” 

We were greatly impressed, not only with 
the views which had wrought such admirable 
results in the Salmon River parish, but with 
the gentle dignity, ability, and noble spzrit 
of the man who would have made his mark 
in any walk of life, but who had been con- 
tent to come to the poorest population of the 
province, cast his lot for life with them, 
and, elevating their lives, do a great and last- 
ing service. 

While the large, substantial church was 
the conspicuous symbol of what had been 
accomplished, of infinitely greater value was 
the change wrought in the community; the 
training in giving and doing “as unto the 
Lord.” 

Bidding good-by to our new friend, we 
passed around the church to get our bicycles, 
and in doing so met one of the carpenters 
who was working out his share of labor on 
the annex. 

* You give very much to the Church,” we 
said. 

“Yes, we have all of us given a good deal, 
right straight along, for the last six or seven 
years; but one thing I am certain of—and 
I’ve thought it over a good deal—we are 
each one of us to-day every bit as well off in 
pocket as we should have been if we had not 
given at all. Not a man, woman, or child is 
anything poorer for what they have done! | 
know that’s so.” 

Was it strange that, in our dreams there, 
and in our waking since, a personality of 
great dignity and force has been much before 
us: that of one who, with fine talents and 
endowments, gladly accepted a lowly lot, 
buried himself in its duties and interests, and 
uron high principles wrought a noble work? 








r \NHE Senate Chamber at Washington 
is shaped like an arc. The galleries 
outline the segment; in the center 

of the chord is the marble dais whereon is 


enthroned the presiding officer. In the area 
below are first the clerks and the reporters, 
and then the Senators themselves, with the 
Democrats on the right and the Republicans 
on the left, and the Populists sitting wherever 
they can—the architect evidently not having 
been aware that there may be three sides to 
a question. 

To the thoughtful, who realize the folly as 
well as the futility of the cry, sometime pop- 
ular, that the Senate should be abolished, 
there is something symbolical in the design 
of this dignified and beautiful assembly-room ; 
for it seems to denote that the Senate is an 
important and essential part of the govern- 
mental circle, without which there would be 
an unsightly break—a gap tht could not be 
filled. 

The air of the Senate, like that of all high 
altitudes, is clear and calm. Beneath are 
the clouds and storms; here prevails the 
serenity of remoteness and permanence. As 
an exponent of this peculiar atmosphere, 
Vice-President Hobart seems the right man 
in the right place: he can be so somnolent 


and altogether comfortable. Each Senater, 
too, in his moments of relaxation, predicates 
a double-gown and a pair of slippers. He 
not only has arrived, but he has brought his 
things with him, and is going to stay a little 
while. And why not, indeed?—who has a 
plainer right to fold the hands against politi- 
cal worry? Ina half-dozen years one may 
survive a half-dozen tempests of unpopular- 
ity and yet come f-rth for re-election to find 
the sun shining never so brightly. Repre- 
sentatives, it is true, can never escape from 
the eternal “ next fall ;” that is an old man of 
the sea that presses its knees and drives in 
its heels in House, lobby, and comnittee- 
room. But if a sword is suspended over any 
Senator’s head, there are six strands that 
must be parted before damage can be done. 
Time is an emollient of bitterness. When 
Rip Van Winkle returned, he was fat and 
hearty and well liked by his neighbors. 
Together with this security of position, a 
Senator has many h‘gh privileges. Like an 
Ambassador, he has instant access to the 
President. His name on a card can work all 
sorts of official wonders at the Departments, 
beirg a presto-change for positions not sub- 
ject to civil service rules. Representatives 
of his party bow down before him, delighted 
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to receive the scraps after he has taken the 
lion-share of the patronage. The sight of 4 
Congressman talking with his Senator re- 
minds one of a good little boy being sent on 
an errand—he looks so pleased to do as he 
is told. A Senator, too, is attended by the 
most expert of underlings, There is no 
clerk so full of whispered information, au- 
thentic, mark you, as the Senatorial clerk. 
There is no page so spry as the Senatorial 
page. When he gets to be too old to be in 
two places at one time, he is translated to the 
House, and another little brother of Puck 
appointed in his stead. The Sergeant-at- 
Arms is a natural- 
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interviewing so prevalent about the entran: 
of the House. At one side of the Sena‘e 
Chamber is a large anteroom, where decor 
reigns and hats are sternly admonished 

if not immediately doffed. At the passave- 
way to the inner apartment sits an eldeily 
man, with several youths in waiting. Yo 
hand your card to this Lord Chamberlain 
mufti, at the same time breathing the name 
of the Senator whom you desire to sce, 
which he notes on the back. He then ce- 
livers the pasteboard, thus still further stif- 
fened, to one of the esquires, with much of 
the air of Gunkeeper No. | to the King hand- 
ing the royal mus- 








born coddler; it is 
said that he sup- 
plies mufflers and 
galoshes in the win- 
ter, and lemonade 
and fans in thesum- 
mer for his wards- 
in-arms, As for the 
Capitol policeman, 
his hours are re- 
duced when he 
serves in the Sen- 
ate wing, the strain 
of responsibility is 
so intense. The 
Senate doorkeeper 
is a survival of the 
fittest—an _heir- 
loom of deportment 
from the fathers. 
Sometimes he qua- 
vers of the days 
before the war, as if 
they were but yes- 











ket to Gunkeeper 
No. 2. Away goes 
the messenger, 
speedily or sloth- 
fully in direct pro. 
portion with his 
length of service. 
On his return he 
stands in the door- 
way and makes 
the following an- 
nouncements to 
those seeking audi- 
ence, who again 
find _ themselves 
looking for pumps 
andknee-breeches: 

“ Senator Blank 
is not here at pres- 
ent.” “Senator So- 
and-so will see you, 
sir. Juststep right 
in to the reception- 
room.” “Senator 





terday. He means 
the Mexican war. 
The public seeking information finds a 
marked contrast for the better in the Senate 
wing of the Capitol. Officials not only know, 
but they seem anxious to impart. One 
gratefully misses that rollicking, transitory in- 
difference so noticeable in the attachés of the 
House. Take Mr. Amzi Smith, for instance, 
Superintendent of the Senate Document- 
Room from time immemorial. Any one who 
has the pleasure of consulting him meets a 
veritable index of the rolls, who has not only 
the title and contents of every bill, but also 
abundant copies of the same, at his fingers’ 
ends, all at the disposal of every comer. 
Senators are much beset by visitors, but 
there is none of that informal, pertinacious 
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X? Very sorry, 
madam, but the 
Senator makes it a rule not to see ladies at 
the Capitol.” 

Other Senators do make it a rule to sce 
ladies at the Capitol, as the lucky seeker 
after Senator So-and-so discovers as he 
passes right into the reception-room. For 
there is an aura of femininity prevalent 
which seems to say that America is also 
ruled by a queen. As for the room itself, it 
might well have been borrowed from a salon 
of medieval Paris, or of a Hudson River 
night-boat, so profuse is it with heavy dra- 
peries, puffy furniture, and glittering glass 
ornamentations. Soon the Senator appears, 
beaming as to the eye and grasping as to the 
hand, and all aglow with the consciousness 
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of what a royal good fellow he is, to be sure. 
He leads to an unoccupied corner, and then 
the inevitable whispering begins. Suddenly 
an electric bell rings buzzily. “ Executive 
session,” some one cries; and the visitors 
scurry away, while the Solons, with many a 
mental wink, leisurely return to talk scandal 
behind closed doors—or, in other words, to 
consider the nomination of John Smith as 
Postmaster at Porkopolis. 

Procedure in the Senate differs from pro- 
cedure in the House as suaviter in modo 
differs from fortiter in re. Yet some of the 
mightiest engines are the most noiseless, 
Everything is done by your leave instead of 
in your despite. The majority sits with, in- 
stead of on, the minority. “This is a Senate 
of equals,” remarked Webster, although well 
knowing that he wore the largest hat. There 
have been occasional wrangles, it is true, but 
these have been started by new men, recent 
graduates of the House, not yet thoroughly 
etiolated, and have been instigated by the 
aggressive independence of such an eleva- 
tion. Now, true Senatorial independence is 
unconscious; you must take it for granted, 
like all other blessings, without even being 
duly thankful. That man is most apt to 
lead in the Senate who has the least design 
to do so. During the last session several 
eminent Senators won the censure of their 
associates, besides a literal supply of unre- 
liable. information, by attempting to canvass 
regarding certain important measures then 
pending—a custom meekly acquiesced in by 
the House. This was an innovation; and a 
Senatorial innovation, be it understood, is 
impertinent. The one unpardonable sin in 
the Senate is to be un-Senatorial. 

From a lack of autocracy, it follows that 
committees in the Senate are less powerful 
than in the House, where each committee 
illustrates the anomaly of a part being con- 
siderably larger than the whole. Even the 
way in which Senatorial committee-assign- 
ments are made marks this difference; for 
they are reported from a select committee 
and ratified by ballot, instead of being 
dropped from a Speaker’s hat. In regard 
to chairmanships, seniority of service gener- 
ally controls, but not always. For example, 
Senator Davis was chosen Chairman of For- 
ein Relations, although junior in service to 
Senator Frye. Precedence in a committee is 
strictly observed. A Senator will say proud- 
ly, “I am number two on Claims,” and 
then add modestly, “I am number thirteen 
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SENATOR GEORGE F. HOAR 
Of Massachusetts. 
on Finance.” There are so many commit- 
tees that the average Senator may serve on 
five or six; thus his view of the work coming 
before the Committee of the Whole is com- 
prehensive. 

The Floor, on the other hand, is more 
powerful in the Senate than in the House; 
for the Senate, despite the trend of modern 
legislation towards secret engendering, is 
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still entitled to be called a deliberative body. 
Debate is regarded as an agent and not as 
an interpellator. There is no cléture, al- 
though there have been several desperate 
attempts to establish it, notably once by 
Henry Clay, and once again, in our own 
times, during Harrison’s administration, in 
the interest of a new force bill. It may ap- 
pear significant, except to those whose em- 
blem for the will of the majority is a blud- 
geon, that in every instance where cléture 
has been advocated, it has been as the last 
resort for the passage of some unpopular 
and undemocratic measure. The Senate 
rules on the subject of debate merely pro- 
vide that no Senator shall speak more than 
twice in any one debate on the same day. 
Hence, when a Senator gets the floor, he 
holds it at the will of his verbosity. A Sena- 
torial sense of what is decent and right, how- 
ever, proves an efficient check. This sense, 
by the way, like unconscious independence, 
is a development—something to be acquired 
by a new Senator, but second nature itself 
toan old one. As Senator Teller remarked 
during the rancorous Hawaiian debate last 
summer, it is assumed that no Senator says 
more than he has to say, and hence it is the 
pleasure of the Senate to hear him. In fact, 
acertain zoblesse does oblige,as Mrs, Mala- 
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prop, a not infrequent visitor at the Nationz 
Capital, might observe. 

From this very ease and breadth of pri 
cedure, it often happens that the Senat 
takes the initiative and both leads and con 
trols public opinion. This is contrary to th 
popular notion that the Senate is nothin; 
if not reactionary; but if all popular notion: 
could be collated and published, the collection 
would be the most exhaustive epitome oi 
delusions extant. Throughout the course of 
events leading up to the declaration that 
Spanish sovereignty must cease on the island 
of Cuba, it was the will of the Senate that 
prevailed. The most efficient machine is the 
simplest, not the most complex. Now, the 
Senate is a small, homogeneous body; it may 
almost be said to run itself, were not Zo rui 
too active a verb to be used in such connec- 
tion. 

The Senators, necessarily, know one another 
well. Hence there is an imaginary line be- 
tween the two sides, and not a barrier as in 
the House. It isa very common sight to see 
members of different parties visiting with 
each other. It seems as if the Republicans 
took the lead in this good fellowship, many 


of their younger Senators being fond of 
wandering over to the Democratic seats and 
cracking a joke or arguing a point of law 
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SENATOR JUSTIN S. MORRILL 


Of Vermont. 
The oldest member of the Senate. 


with some fine old Southern Bourbon, The 
latter, after having once settled ix. his stock 
and adjusted the wrinkles of his broadcloth, is 
more apt to remain statuesquely stationary. 
Many of the Senators are nomadic in their 
propensities, folding up their papers and 
stealing away from one seat to another like 
peripatetic philosophers in search of a shadier 
grove. Does a Senator envy the title to a 
certain seat, he puts his name down in a book 
kept for such records, and then, when the 
prese_t occupant retires to private life, if the 
applicant still survives Senatorially, he suc- 
ceeds to it. 

The average age of the present Senate is 
about fifty-seven, the oldest Senator, Morrill, 
of Vermont, being eighty-eight, and the young- 
est, Butler, of North Carolina, being thirty- 
five. There is something significant about 
these two extremes; for the former, in his 
tendencies and beliefs, is all that is settled 
and conservative, and the latter all that is 
new and radical. In general, it may be said 


that influence in the Senate is proportioned 
with years. The older Senators seem to 
come from the East and South; the younger, 
from the Middle States and the West. All 
of the Senate are native-born except the 
following: Pasco, Mantle, Jones of Nevada, 
and Wetmore, who were born in England; 
Sewell, who was born in Ireland; Gallinger 
and McMillan, who were born in Canada; 
and Nelson, who was born in Norway. The 
foregoing, therefore, are the only ones ineligi- 
ble to the Presidency. Not a serious dis- 
ability, some will say, bearing in mind the old 
saying that the Senate is the graveyard of 
political hopes. But is this true? Only to 
the extent, it would seem, that, where only 
one can be successful at a time, many must 
be disappointed; for the Senate, assuredly, 
is a forcing-bed for Presidential candidates. 
There has rarely been an election, since Mon- 
rve’s era of good feeling, when not one of the 
nominees has ever served in the Senate. The 
graveyard generalization is probably a sur- 
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WILLIAM R. COX 
Secretary of the Senate. 


vival of the impressions made upon the pop- 
ular imagination by the disappointments of 
Clay, Webster, and Blaine. 

Doubtless Presidential hopes have much 
to do with the tenacity with which certain 
Senators cling to office despite the burden of 
years, the spirit remaining willing long after 
the flesh has become weak. For the rule 
may be laid down that the older the Senator 
the stouter his determination to be just as 
young as he used to be. There issomething 
pathetic in the sight of these aged men 
feebly brandishing their intellectual weapons 
before the statue of Ambition, and piping in 
shrill treble, “«O Caesar, we, about to die, 
salute thee!” Yet in general the Senators 
are well-preserved ; for there is a stability of 
health which comes from the consciousness of 
an unimpeachable position. Decay is quickly 
summoned by the wail, “All is vanity.” 
One or two of the members, it is true, 
may have become somewhat inarticulate of 
speech, Others may be reluctant in hearing 
the questions of their adversaries in debate. 
But what then ?—all this is far from the sans 
everything of the seventh age. One thing is 
certain: infirmities are not reflected in the 
Senatorial mirror. A new member, with 

_ breath scarcely recovered from his first race, 
caught a verbal Tartar last session, by refer- 
ring to the Nestor of the Senate as “ super- 
annuated.” This term, it must be emphasized, 
was worse than indecorous; it was unparlia- 
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mentary; it was antagonistic to the tenets 
of the Senatorial faith-cure. One might as 
well speak of the evergreen falling into the 
sere and yellow leaf. 

Despite such occasional and trifling physi- 
cal detriments, oratory in the Senate is emi- 
nently respectable—an adjective, by the way, 
in no wise indicative of brilliancy. While 
the almost universal habit of speaking from 
the written page is incompatible with elo. 
quence of the Webster and Hayne sort, it 
may be doubted whether the spirit of the age 
cares much for soaring flights. It isso lone- 
some up there! Atall events, when the lead- 
ing silver advocate of the Senate, who is 
picturesque enough with his towering stature, 
his patriarchal beard and glittering eye, 
begins to indulge in improvisations, there is 
an exodus of spectators and associates alike. 
And he is not the only Senator whose elo- 
quence meets with a scant amount of atten- 
tion. Yet, now and again, when occasion 
demands, the air vibrates, the rafters rattle, 
and auditors draw near and hang upon an 
orator’s lips. 

From its very conspicuousness, the Senate 
has always been a shining mark for public 
opinion. Before the Civil War it was praised 
for the most part, and, when censured, never 
belittled. But of late years there has been 
much popular disfavor, although there are 


SENATOR MARION BUTLER 


OF North Carolina. 
The youngest member of the Senate. 
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indications that the pendulum is about to 
swing the other way again. Certainly, at 
Washington, at least, the House suffers in 
comparison on such minor details as bold- 
ness, Sagacity, and patriotism. The most 
frequent sneer, of course, is that the Senate 
is nothing but a millionaires’ club. In reply 
to this gibe it may be said that it is doubtful 
whether the aggregate wealth of the Senate 
bears anything like the proportion to the 
aggregate wealth of the country that it did 
in the early days of the Republic. It is still 
more doubtful whether its wealth is unduly 
proportioned to the 
ability of its mem- 
bers. In other words, 
would not any ninety 
men of similar attain- 
ments and  promi- 
nence, chosen from 
the country at large. 
show at least equa) 
possessions? Wealth 
has always been a de- 
sirable concomitant 
to a public career; 
indeed, the Consti- 
tutional Convention 
gravely considered 
the advisability of 
making it one of the 
essentials to high 
office. No one can 
deny that freedom 
from carking care 
gives to a statesman 
broader opportunities 
for usefulness. Oh, 
but, it will be said, 
there are Senators 
who never would 
have been chosen except for their great 
riches, This is true; the entrance to the 
Senate is far from being a needle’s eye; but 
so long as our material civilization prevails, 
wealth must continue to be a mighty agent 
in the procurance of any desirable thing. But 
that it gives Senatorial standing and influ- 
ence is not so apparent. The leading Sena- 
tors, to-day, are men of moderate means. 
There are, too, not a few poor Senators, who 
live on their salaries and try to save money. 
The spectacle of the scrimping they have to 
do is not edifying. And here a different 
phase of the money question naturally pre- 
sents itself. If a Senator is financially pressed 
and embarrassed, is there not danger that he 
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may use his position to relieve himself? 
After all, the proper criterion is character; 
either wealth or poverty is merely a condi- 
tion, and a man can be a man for a’ that. 

Much of the popular prejudice is derived 
from the belief that the Senate is so in- 
trenched by time and power that it is dis- 
dainful. This is far from the fact; a man 
may be assured and yet not indifferent. Am- 
bition, if nothing else, stimulates the Sena- 
tors to keep in touch with the times. Many 
of them complain bitterly that this is difficult 
to do; that they feel themselves cut off from 
the frank and free 
discussion of public 
issues which they 
had found so com- 
mon in private life. 
This, however, seems 
to be a defect inher- 
entin thesystem. If 
it is wise to have 
legislators elected for 
a term of six years, 
they can hardly be 
expected to represent 
currentopinion. But 
is current opinion 
always the best? 
Ought it not tostand 
the test of at least 
two years’ considera- 
tion by the country? 
If this be reasonable, 
then the Senate is 
abreast with popular 
judgment; for one- 
third of its member- 
ship changes every 
two years. 

Senators also bit- 
terly complain that the Senate has been slan- 
dered by its own members, even as the eagle 
is shot with a feathered shaft. There have 
been demagogical Senators, as there have 
been millionaire Senators; and it is hard to 
say which type is the more dangerous to free 
institutions. Certain of the former have made 
more reckless and outrageous charges on the 
floor of the Senate against their own associ- 
ates than were ever hatched in the heat of 
yellow journalism. To these men, largely, must 
popular scandal be attributed. Why should 
not the people believe what the Senate itself 
asserts? Yet it must be remembered that it 
is an evil bird that fouls its own nest. The 
Senators who have disparaged the Senate 
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have not by their works 
brought credit upon it, 
nor raised the standard 
of Senatorial efficiency. 
On the contrary, fail- 
ing of celebrity, they 
have sought notoriety 
at the cost of self- 
respect. 

But granted that the 
Senate has deteriora- 
ted, what then is the 
remedy? Abolishit as 
a useless fifth wheel, 
says the fierce and 
radical reformer. Easy, 
doesn’t that sound, in 
a half-hour’s flowing 
invective? Yet, if it 
were once attempted, 
the Constitution itself 
could scarcely with- 
stand the shock of the 
change. The Senate is 
a fundamental part of 
our institutions. Its 
prerogatives and duties 
permeate and are inter- 
woven with every de- 
partment. Alone of 
our great governmental 
functions, it partakes 
of the characteristics 
of the Executive, the 
Legislative, and the Judicial branches. Not 
only does it enact laws, but it passes upon 
nominations and treaties, and may sit as a 
high court of impeachment. Above all, it is 
a check, that most felicitous device adopted 
by the founders of the Republic, to conserve 
the rational liberty of the individual. What 
would the House do without the safety-valve 
of the Senate? What would it not do, rather? 
The fierce and radical reformer would find 
foemen worthy of his steel in a reckless 
oligarchy backed by a subservient majority 
Never has the importance of the United 
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States Senate as a part 
of the governmental 
machinery been more 
evident than at the 
present time, when the 
final act in a great epi- 
scde of American his- 
tory awaits its action, 
In the ratification of 
the treaty with Spain, 
as in the question of 
a general arbitration 
treaty with Great Brit. 
ain, Senators have 
shown a determination 
to assert their consti- 
tutional powers with 
great plainness. 

But the politicians 
suggest another rem- 
edy. Let the Senate 
be chosen by popular 
vote, they say. Every 
session some __ such 
measure is passed by 
the House, from purely 
disinterested motives 
doubtless. Disregard- 
ing the obvious and 
fatal defect in such a 
scheme that the Senate 
would never approve it, 
what reason is there to 
suppose that any in- 
provement would result from the change? 
Is the quality of a State political convention 
any higher than that of a State Legislature? 
Should it not be easier to raise the standard 
of the latter, rather than that of the former, 
since i:s members are elected and sworn to 
perform their duty? No, no; reform should 
be from within and not from without; new 
methods are only a confession of govern 
mental weakness. As the people are, s0 
the Senate will be. It is a representative 
body, and can justly retort, “ Physician, heal 
thyself.” 








EDMUND SPENSER 
From the Portrait in the possession of Earl Spencer at Althorp, Northampton. 


Edmund Spenser: a Tercentenary Survey 


By H. C. Shelley 
Illustrated with Photographs by the Author 


DMUND SPENSER’S footprints are 

hidden under the detritus of three 

hundred years. It was an age of 
national cataclysm in which the bright lamp 
of his spirit was untimely extinguished ; 
England still felt the afterglow of the Armada, 
and the pride of conquest infused the country 
with a strength for which it had no conscious 
outlet. The life of the nation ran high. 
“English adventurers were exploring un- 


traveled lands and distant oceans; English 
citizens were growing in wealth and impor- 
tance; the farmers made the soil give up 
thrice its former yield; the nobility, however 
fierce their private feuds and rivalries might 
be, gathered around the Queen as their cen- 
ter.” In this new haste of life there was no 
time to carve deeper the footprints of a poet 
who had been an exile so many years; the 
men who could have done it, if they would, 
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joined their friend in the silent land with that 
labor left undone. And the life of the nation 
rushed ever on and on. Years after, when 
patient eyes sought those footprints, and tried 
to map out again the earthly pilgrimage of 
that rare spirit, little was left to aid their 
pious quest. 

Less is known of the parents of Spenser 
than of those of almost any other great poet 
of the modern world. Two facts practically 
exhaust our certain knowledge. His father 
was related to that family of Spensers from 
which the victor of Blenheim sprung; “the 
nobility of the Spensers,” wrote Gibbon, 
“has been illustrated and enriched by the 
trophies of Marlborough; but I exhort them 
to consider the ‘ Faerie Queene’ as the most 
precious jewel of their coronet.’”’ What ex- 
actly the relationship was it is impossible to 
say; that there was such a connection be- 
tween the poet and the ancestors of the 
Spenser-Churchill family has never been ques- 
tioned. To three of the daughters of Sir 
John Spenser—the head of the family in his 
time—Spenser dedicated poems, and in those 
dedications, and elsewhere in his verse, he 
asserts his kinship with those ladies and 
their house. 

East Smithfield is pointed out as the 
locality of Spenser's birth; the year 1552 as 
the date. Few districts in London have 
altered so utterly out of recognition as the 
reputed scene of the poet's birth. Its vicinity 
to Tower Hill, then a focus of court life, is 
suggestive enough of its importance as a 
residential district in Elizabethan times. 
Although careful search has been made 
among the registers of all the churches in 
the neighborhood, no entry of Spenser’s birth 
or baptism has been discovered ; for the 
place and for the date tradition is our only 
authority. It is true that one of Spenser’s 
sonnets is cited as evidence that he was born 
in 1552, but in offering such a witness two 
facts have to be taken for granted: 7. ¢., that 
the sonnet was written in 1593, and that its 
“fourty”” years were forty years, rather than 
a lesser or greater period expressed in even 
numbers for poetic purposes. 

It was in 1561 that the Merchant Taylors 
bethought themselves of founding a school, 
intended principally for the children of the 
citizens of London, and the estate purchased 
for the purpose included several buildings 
and achapel. The statutes framed for the 
administration of the school are suggestive of 
its character. Children were not to be ad- 
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mitted unless they could read and write a.id 
say the catechism in either English or Lati; 
the school hours, both summer and winter, 
were from 7 A.M. to 5 P.M., with an interval 
between 11 and 1 o’clock; three times each 
day the pupils, “kneeling on their knees,” 
were to say the prayers appointed “ with cue 
tract and pawsing.” 

How came Spenser to be sent to Cam- 
bridge? Some light is thrown upon this 
question by a further consideration of the 
history of the Merchant Taylors’ School. A 
few years after that school was founded the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London sug- 
gested to the Merchant Taylors the advisa- 
bility of founding a scholarship at one of the 
universities. The company replied that, as 
they had been to so much expense in estab- 
lishing the school, they could not burden their 
funds with that further charge, but they were 
willing to suggest that such scholarship might 
be founded at the cost of any individual 
member who might feel so disposed. Until 
that was done, however, the school did not 
lack for friends willing to carry out the Lord 
Mayor’s suggestion. 

Robert Nowell died early in the year 1569, 
and in the accounts of his funeral there is a 
list giving the names of six boys of the 
Merchant Taylors’ School, to whom two 
yards of cloth were given to make their gowns. 
The name of Edmund Spenser stands first 
on that list. Two months later his name 
appears again in the accounts of Robert 
Nowell, the entry, under date April 28th, 
reading: “to Edmond Spensore, scholler 
of the m’chante tayler scholl, at his gow- 
inge to penbrocke hall in chambridge, X°.” 
On the 20th of the following month, that is, 
May, 1569, Spenser entered Pembroke Hall 
(now Pembroke College), as a sizar, and dur- 
ing his student days there he was several 
times indebted to the Nowell funds for small 
gifts of money. He probably needed them 
all. Poverty and ill health marked his uni- 
versity career. The college records prove 
the latter; his position as sizar, independent 
of his description as a “ poure scholler ” in 
the Nowell accounts, the former. 

Of Spenser as a Cambridge student we 
have but a shadowy picture. He took his 
B.A. in 1573, his M.A. in 1576; he made 
two friends in the persons of Gabriel Harvey 
and Edward Kirke; he planted, if tradition 
speaks truly, the mulberry-tree which still 
survives in the garden of his college. Some 
biographers would have us believe that his 
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undergraduate days 
were embittered by 
conflicts with the 
authorities, but we 
have no_ reliable 
data for such opin- 
ion. John Aubrey, 
in astatement which 
must be examined 
later, asserted that 
the poet “missed 
the fellowship there 
which Bishop An- 
drews got,” but 
throws no further 
light on the sub- 
ject. Perhaps the 
theory that Spenser 
was unhappy in his 
student life receives 
slight support from 
the fact that, al- 
though he refers 
with affection to his 
university, he makes 
no mention of his 
college. 

It is known that 
Spenser left Cam- 
bridge in 1576 on 
taking his M.A. 
degree, and it is 
also established that 
he was in London 
by October, 1579. 
Where did he spend 
the interval? If Mr. 
Knowlesiscorrect in 
thinking the poet’s | 
parents were now ‘i 
living at Burnley, it 
is natural to suppose that a part of the time 
at least was passed in their company. All 
authorities are agreed, and on good evidence, 
that Spenser went into the North of England 
on leaving Cambridge, but it seems impossi- 
ble to locate his exact whereabouts. Just 
here, however, it is right that the statement 
of John Aubrey, the antiquarian, should be 
considered. In one of his manuscripts he 
sets down these particulars of our poet: “ Mr. 
Edmond Spencer was of Pembroke hall, in 
Cambridge. He missed the fellowship there 
which Bishop Andrews got. He was an ac- 
quaintance and frequenter of Sir Erasmus 
Dryden: his mistress Rosalinde was a kins- 
woman of Sir Erasmus’slady. The chamber 
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there at Sir Erasmus's is still called Spenser's 
chamber. Lately in college, taking down the 
wainscot of his chamber, they found abun- 
dance of cards, with stanzas of the Faerie 
Queene written onthem. From John Dryden, 
poet laureate, Mr. Beeston says, he was a little 
man, wore short hair, and little band, and little 
cuffes,”” 

Amid so much that is nebulous in the his- 
tory of Spenser it would be a relief to think 
that the mask has been removed from the 
fair face of his Rosalind. Of course there 
have not been lacking theories of her iden- 
tification; and they have, in the main, been 
as childish if not as numerous as those which 
cluster around the person of Dante’s Beatrice. 
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No one, however, has yet arisen to dissolve 
Rosalind away as a myth; she was so real 
to the poet that her personality refuses to be 
translated into a philosophical abstraction. 
How real she was, and what a sad time 
Spenser had with her! Meeting her when 
fresh from college and while full of high 
thopes as he stood on the threshold of life, 
her image dominated his life to within a few 
years of its close. 

Although Spenser loved in vain for him- 
self, he did not love in vain for his art—no 
poet ever does. From the travail of his 
unrequited passion there were born children 
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One authority declares the poet to have be 
come a member of the household of Leicester 
House not later than 1578. Gabriel Ha: 
vey roundly told his friend that life was to: 
serious a thing to be spent in vain regret 
for Rosalind; he had better be off to Lor 
don and try his fortune there. And Gabrie! 
Harvey gave more than advice; he, it seem: 
was the means of introducing Spenser to Si 
Philip Sidney, and thus opening to him the 
avenue along which such preferment as was 
to be his lot eventually came. 

So persistent and probable is the tradition 
which makes Spenser the companion of Sid- 


PENSHURST 
Here Spenser was the guest of Sir Philip Sidney. 


of fancy who long ago joined the dwellers of 
that dream-world which is peopled with the 
creations of poets. In the words of Dean 
Church, “ Rosalind had given an impulse to 
the young poet’s powers and a color to his 
thoughts, and had enrolled Spenser in that 
band and order of poets—with one exceptioa, 
not the greatest order—to whom the wonder- 
ful passion of love, in its heights and its 
depths, is the element on which their imagi- 
nation works, and out of which it molds its 
most beautiful and characteristic creations.” 

It is certain that Spenser returned to 
London by October, 1579, and it seems proba- 
ble that an earlier date may be accepted. 


ney at Penshurst that one inclines hopefully 
to the theory which dates the return of the 
poet some months, at least, prior to October, 
1579. Than Penshurst for a home and Sid- 
ney fora companion, there could have been 
no fitter education for the poet who was 
to sing the swan-song of English chivalry. 
Time has dealt tenderly with the gray walls 
of the fair Kentish home of Sidney; they 
stand to-day little changed by the summers 
and winters of more than three centuries. 
Here, indeed, are environments amid which 
it iseasy to frame a picture of the poet and 
his courtly friend ; it wou!d strike no discord 
to meet them in earnest talk in this old-world 
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baronial hall, or wandering arm in arm amid 
the glades of this ancestral park. “The 
generall end of all the booke,” wrote Spenser 
of the *“* Faerie Queene,” “‘is to fashion a gen- 
tleman or noble person in vertuous and gentle 
discipline.” And who but Sidney was his 
model? He “impressed his own noble and 
beautiful character deeply on Spenser’s mind. 
Spenser saw and learned in him what was 
then the highest type of the finished gentle- 
man,” 

But the poet had other occupation at Pens- 
hurst than that of studying the character of 
his host. While it is probable that the 
“ Shepheard’s Calendar” was begun in the 
north, internal evidence points clearly to its 
completion amid the southern dales which 
surround Sidney’s home. Wherever begun 
and ended, the poem was out of Spenser’s 
hands ere the year closed, for on December 
5, 1579, this entry was made on behalf of 
one “Hugh Singleton” in the register of 
Stationers’ Hall: ‘“Lycenced unto him che 
Shepperdes Calender conteyninge xij ecloges 
proportionable to the xij monthes.” Although 
there are reasons for believing that the 
“Shepheard’s Calendar” was by no means 
the first-fruits of Spenser’s muse, that vol- 
ume was his first serious bid for the suffrages 
of Elizabethan England as its chief poet. 
But the bid was made in a very modest man- 
ner. The volume appeared anonymously, 
under the sheltering wing of a dedication to 
Sidney, and with a commendatory epistle 
from the pen of E, K.—the initials, as we 
now know, of the poet’s Cambridge friend. 
True, the epistle was bold enough; E. K. 
had no doubts about the quality of the poet 
for whom he stood sponsor. Spenser's suc- 
cess appears to have been instantaneous. 
England was waiting for a new poet, and 
had grace given to recognize him when he 
appeared. “ But now yet at the last,” wrote 
one critic while his mind was filled with 
thoughts of Virgil, “hath England hatched 
one poet of this sort, in my conscience com- 
parable with the best in any respect: even 
Master Sp., author of the ‘ Shepheard’s 
Calendar,’ whose travail in that piece of 
English poetry I think verily is so commend- 
able, as none of equal judgement can yield 
him less praise for his excellent skill and 
skilful excellency showed forth in the same, 
than they would to either Theocritus or 
Virgil.” 

Sidney was the relative of many influential 
men in those days, and the friend of many 
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more, and he it was, we may be sure, who 
secured the poet a place in the household of 
Leicester House. That was a notable river- 
side mansion in Spenser’s time. Once the 
home of Lord Paget, it was now the abode 
of the Earl of Leicester, and known by his 
name. Years after it was bequeathed to 
his son-in-law, the Earl of Essex, and as 
Essex House it sheltered Spenser when in 
London, sixteen years later, on his last quest 
for “more preferment.” It has all van- 
ished now, save the arch and steps at the 
bottom of Essex Street, which once served 
as the water-gate of the mansion and saw the 
“two gentle Knights” of the “ Prothala- 
mion” receive those “two faire Brides, their 
Loves delight.” There are probably no other 
stones standing in all London which can 
claim to have figured as these archway pillars 
did in the life of Spenser. 

’ Perhaps those were not happy days he 
spent in Leicester House; instinctively they 
recall the sorrow of the solitary Florentine 
and his 

Thou shalt have proof how savoureth of salt 

The bread of others, and how hard a road 

The going down and up another’s stairs. 

It may have been otherwise; we cannot 
tell; but to the high-spirited man there are 
few trials so galling as waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to put out to usury the talents of 
which he is conscious. 

At last Spenser’s opportunity came, but ina 
form he probably little expected. It seems 
clear that his heart was set on some State ser- 
vice which would give him space to approve 
the reputation he had won; his letters to his 
friend Harvey bristle with poetic projects 
and schemes for high achievement in the 
realm of letters. That he fulfilled his mis- 
sion, but independent of the aid he had an- 
ticipated, is not the least jewel in his crown. 

While Spenser was still wa‘ting, the Minis- 
ters of Elizabeth were struggling with the 
problem which has been the nightmare of 
English statesmen for countless genera tions— 
the problem of what to do with Ireland. 
Deputy after Deputy, many of them men of 
clear vision and high purpose, had returned 
home foiled in the task of giving that coun- 
try a stable government. Sidney’s father, 
Sir Henry Sidney, had been the last to re- 
sign the hopeless labor, and for two years 
the Queen had no personal representative 
among her Irish subjects. But circumstances 
bad arisen which made the appointment of a 
new Deputy an urgent necessity, and in the 
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summer of 1580 Lord Grey of Wilton was 
appointed to fill that “ great place which had 
wrecked the reputation and broken the hearts 
of a succession of able and high-spirited serv- 
ants of the English Crown.” This appoint- 
ment was of great moment to Spenser, for, 
probably at the advice of Philip Sidney, Lord 
Grey made choice of the “new Poet”’ as his 
secretary. 

For the remainder of Spenser’s life we 
have to think of him as an exile. There 
were, it is true, as will be seen, several visits 
home, each undertaken apparently in the 
hope of “more preferment ” on English soil, 
but those visits are the only relief in the pic- 
ture. Probably it is quite reasonable to sup- 
pose that the poet distilled some enjoyment 
out of his life in Ireland, but it is impossible 
to ignore the fact that his absence from 
London in those days of intense life in litera- 
ture and politics robbed him of much keen 
pleasure. He was in the golden era of Eng- 
lish letters, and yet not of it; it was his fate 
to “live in the Elizabethan age, and to be 
severed from those brilliant spirits to which 
the fame of that age is due.” 

Socially, too, his new life presented a sad 
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contrast to the environment he had 
left behind: instead of the settled 
comfort of Elizabethan England, the 
perturbed life of rebeilious Ireland 
His verse reflects the change in many 
passages, some of which are charged 
with that pensive feeling which even 
to-day besets the traveler in some parts 
of Ireland. 

Our conception of what exactly were 
Spenser’s official occupations in Ire- 
land is by no means so clear as might 
be wished. He went thither as the 
new Deputy’s secretary, and when 
that office took end he seems to have 
passed from one clerkship to another 
until his days were numbered. Vari- 
ous grants were made to him from time 
to time. Now he receives a lease of 
the Abbey of Enniscorthy, and a year 
later a six years’ lease of a house in 
Dublin. When Munster was settled, 
he shared with many others in the 
grants of land then made, his portion 
being the Castle of Kilcolman and an 
estate of three thousand acres, This 
was the most considerable prize that 
ever fell to his lot, and Kilcolman, as 
it became his home, is the one definite 
mark on the map of Ireland which 
Spenser’s name suggests. 

When Spenser went to Ireland, he carried 
the scheme of the “ Faerie Queene ” with him. 
He may have shaped it into some form dur- 
ing his college or North of England days; 
there can be little doubt that he talked it 
over with Sidney at Penshurst. But, admit- 
ting that the idea of the poem took early 
root in his mind, the fashioning of it into its 
final form was accomplished almost wholly 
on Irish soil. Ina curious and very scarce 
pamphlet, bearing the title of “ A Discourse 
of Civil Life,” there is given a description of 
a meeting of literary men which took place 
in a cottage near Dublin somewhere between 
the years 1584 and 1588. The author, Ludo- 
wick Bryskett, explains that a debate on 
ethics took place at that meeting, and he de- 
scribes himself as asking one member of the 
company, “very well read in Philosophy, 
both moral and natural,” to favor the rest 
with his conclusions on the matter. The one 
so appealed to was Edmund Spenser. His 
answer, as reported by Bryskett, inasmuch 
as it is practically our only Boswellian glimpse 
of the poet, is worth transcribing: “ Though 
it may seem hard for me to refuse the request 
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made by you all, whom every one alone I 
should for many respects be willing to gratify ; 
yet, as the case standeth, I doubt not but 
with the consent of the most part of you I 
shall be excused at this time of this task 
which would be laid upon me; for sure I 
am that it is not unknown unto you that I 
have already undertaken a work tending to 
the same effect, which is in heroical verse, 
under the title of a ‘ Faerie Queene,’ to repre- 
sent all the moral virtues, assigning to every 
virtue a Knight to be the patron and de- 
fender of the same, in whose actions and 
feats of arms and chivalry the operations of 
that vertue whereof he is the protector are 
to be expressed, and the vices and unruly 
appetites that oppose themselves against the 
same, to be beaten down and overcome. 
Which work, as I have already well en.ered 
into, if God shall please to spare me life that 
I may finish it according to my mind, your 
wish will be in some sort accom- 
plished, though perhaps not so 
effectually as you could desire.” 
One of the principal sharers in 
the planting of Munster was Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and a large bay 
window in his house at Youghal 
is still pointed out as the spot 
where Spenser wrote many stan- 
zas of his greatpoem. Certainly 
Raleigh and Spenser renewed 
their friendship in Ireland, and 
there is nothing improbable in the 
legend which makes the poet a 
guest at Youghal. Raleigh was 
quick to measure the value of the 
work Spenser had done, and forth- 
with urged him to return to Lon- 
don with him and give it to the 
world. It is impossible to resist 
a suspicion that Raleigh was 
thinking of his own advantage as 
well as Spenser’s. He had left 
Engiand under the frown of Eliz- 
abeth; to return as sponsor to a 
poet who would reflect luster on 
her person and her reign might 
be a cheap method of changing 
the frown toasmile. In anycase, 
Spenser can hardly have wanted 
much persuasion. He had tasted 
exile for ten years; he had fin- 
ished enough of his great task to 
make a considerable volume; it 
might be that, as the “Shepheard’s 
Calendar” started the sequence 
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of events which took him across the Irish 
Channel, the “ Faerie Queene” would be 
the means of ending his banishment. Ra- 
leigh’s plan was approved, and Spenser re- 
turned to London in his company, bearing 
with him the first three books of the “ Faerie 
Queene.” 

Arriving in England, probably some time 
in November, 1589, Spenser lost no time in 
arranging for the publication of his first install- 
ment of the “ Faerie Queene.” The “Shep- 
heard’s Calendar” had been published by 
one Hugh Singleton, “at the signe of the 
gylden Tunne;” the “ Faerie Queene” was 
intrusted to the hands of William Ponsonby, 
who did business at the sign of the Bishop’s 
Head in St. Paul’s Churchyard. When the 
“ Faerie Queene” proved to be such a success, 
and had set the tongues of men wagging with 
Spenser's praise, Ponsonby, on his own initia- 
tive, raked together such of the poet’s minor 
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verses as were Circulating in manuscript and 
published them in a small volume, protesting 
to the “ gentle reader” that his object in so 
doing was “the better increase and accom- 
plishment of your delights.” 

Spenser sent his “ Shepheard’s Calendar ” 
into the world anonymously, but he claimed 
the parentage of the “ Faerie Queene ” from 
the day of publication. His earlier work had 
been attributed to various writers; there 
should be no mystery about this child of his 
fancy. Not only dzes he avow his ownership 
of the poem in his famous explanatory letter 
to Raleigh, but he sets his name boldly to the 
dedication addressed to the Queen. That 
dedication was amplified in a later edition, 
its original reading being : “ To the most 
mightie and magnificent Empresse Elizabeth, 
by the grace of God Queene of England, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
etc. Her most humble Servant: Ed. Spenser.” 
It would be unjust to attribute this dedication, 
and the laudation of Elizabeth in the poem 
itself, to base motives; Spenser was but 
writing in harmony with the manner of his 
day. Itis true, as Dean Church remarked, 
that there is nothing in history which can be 
compared to the “gross, shameless, lying 
flattery paid to the Queen,” but the poet did 
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not set that fashion; his is only the negative 
blame of not rising above it. 

There was no hesitation or diffidence about 
the welcome given to Spenser’s new work. 
Spenser’s cup was once more overflowing 
with praise, as it had done ten years before, 
when he had approved himself England’s new 
poet. But was praise to be all? Not quite. 
Elizabeth, close-fisted as she was, evidently 
thought she must do something for the poet 
who had done so much for her; and it was 
like Spenser's luck that his Queen was per- 
suaded to make her bounty less than she had 
intended. Tradition affirms that Elizabeth 
ordered a goodly sum to be given to the 
poet, but that on Lord Burghley murmuring, 
“What! all this for a song?” the order was 
changed into, “ Well, let him have what is 
reason.” In the end, Spenser was awarded 
a pension of £50 a year, which he began to 
enjoy in February, 1591. 

A pension of £50 a year was better than 
nothing, but that Spenser was bitterly dis- 
appointed in not being offered some State 
employment in his native England is beyond 
doubt. But there was to be no success for 
him at court; and when he reached his lonely 
home in Ireland again, and had time to think 
calmly over the experiences through which 
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he had passed, he was enabled to reach the 
sane conclusion that things were best as 
they were. 

Early in the year 1591 Spenser returned 
to his Irish home at Kilcolman, and before 
the year was out he had, in “ Colin Clouts 
Come Home Againe,” found sufficient reasons 
for thinking that he ought to be at least mod- 
erately contented with his lot. Itis pleasant 
to suppose that he was not altogether lonely 
in his exile. There are reasons for believing 
that a sister kept house for him; and prob- 
ably congenial friends, such as Gabriel Har- 
vey and Ludowick Bryskett, visited him now 
and then. But for such ameliorations as 
these, and his delight in verse, his lot would 
have been almost unendurable. The fact 
that he was an Englishman would be suff- 
cient to embitter the natives of the district 
against him, and that feeling must have been 
intensified a thousand-fold by his occupancy 
of Kilcolman, a castle which had once be- 
longed to the Earls of Desmond. The poet's 
name, like that of Cromwell, is still a word of 
scorn in Ireland, and such living records as 
we have of his Kilcolman days are tinged 
with hatred. One inveterate enemy he 
had in the person of Lord Roche, who 
forbade his people to have any trade or 
conference with Spenser or his tenants, 
and, in true Irish fashion, killed an 
animal belonging to a man who had 
dared to give the poet a night’s lodging 
when returning from the Limerick se:- 
sions. 

Rosalind has been lost sight of dur- 
ing these years of exile, but not for- 
gotten by Spenser. The closing pas- 
sages of “Colin Clouts Come Home 
Againe” describe, as has been seen, 
the anger of Colin’s fellow-shepherds 
for Rosalind’s cruel treatment of their 
friend, and his defense of his mistress. 
More, in almost his last words he bids 
his comrades 

Unto the world for ever witness bee 
That hers I die. 
Alas for the inconstancy of man! Spen- 
ser was not destined to remain faithful 
to his ideal. Not long after he wrote 
those words there crossed his path a 
lady whose name recalled his mother 
and his Queen, an Elizabeth who was 
to supplant Rosalind in his life and verse. 
There is no record of his courtship save 
that darkly hinted at in his sonnets, but 
that record is sufficient to prove that he 
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had no easy conquest. At first he appears 
to have had as little hope of success as with 
Rosalind, and his verse is overclouded with 
the somber hues of anticipated rejection. 

In June, 1594, he gladly assumed the bonds 
of wedlock. For wedding present he gave 
his wife that bridal ode, his “ Epithalamion,” 
which has no rival in any language, to be 

Unto her a goodly ornament, 

And for short time an endlesse moniment. 
For such a gift surely high-born ladies would 
be content to forego the choicest coronet or 
the costliest crown. Sonnets and ode were 
sent across to Ponsonby the publisher, and 
Spenser had not been a married man six 
months before the rich fruit of his love pas- 
sion had been garnered in the store of Eng- 
lish literature. : 

Almost as soon as the “ Amoretti and Epi- 
thalamion”” volume had been entered at 
Stationers’ Hall, the poet himself was in 
London again. Perhaps the increased re- 
sponsibilities of wedded life made him long 
once again for “more preferment,” or per- 
haps the cause for his visit must be sought in 
the fact that he had finished the other three 
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books of the « Faerie Queene,” and was 
anxious to see them tarough the press him- 
self. 

We have only one picture of Spenser dur- 
ing this second visit home, and that was 
drawn by himself. Towards the end of 1596 
he wrote a “spousal verse” in honor of the 
marriage, at Essex House, of the two daugh- 
ters of the Earl of Worcester, and in that 
poem he refers to himself when 

Sullein care, 

Through discontent of my long fruitless stay 

In Princes Court, and expectation vayne 

Of idle hopes, which still doe fly away, 

Like empty shaddowes, did afflict my brayne. 
Although Leicester had not done much for 
him, he generously implies, now he is dead, 
that he had been a helpful friend, and thinks 
of him as one “whose want too well now 
feeles my freendles case.” An undercurrent 
of sadness runs through this “spousal verse ;” 
the poet is conscious of the incongruous 
effect; he tries to subdue the discord with a 
higher note of melody; but the feeling left 
when the music ceases is more akin to pathos 
than joy. For this, had he known it, was 
really Spenser’s swan-song. There was to 
be no life of leisured ease for him, nor any 
home in his smiling native land. He must 
return to that half-ruined castle on the wild 
plain at the foot of the Galtee hills, must 
face the ill-omened scowls of aliens again, 
and live on as best he might amid sights 
and sounds of wretchedness made all the 
more painful by the remembered contrasts of 
his beloved England. 

In one matter Spenser may have thought 
himself fortunate. With that inaptitude which 
was ingrained in his character, King James 
of Scotland actually asked that the poet 
should be arrested and punished for the pic- 
ture he had drawn of his mother, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, in the character of Duessa. 
The passage which had so moved the Scots 
King is that in Canto 1X., Book IV., of the 
“Faerie Queene ;” he thought little, appar- 
ently, of the earlier sketch in the eighth canto 
of the first book! Having so many friends, 
and probably some enemies, at court, Spenser 
no doubt heard of his danger, and in those 
uncertain times he must have fully appreciated 
the narrow escape he had had. But was not 
Kilcolman prison enough for such a spirit? 

Back, then, to Kilcolman again, and now 
for the last time. The date is uncertain, but 
it was probably early in 1597. He lived 
quietly through that year, and as the next 
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year was waning to its close there came the 
welcome news that he had been appointe 
Sheriff of the County of Cork. Lord Burg’- 
ley was dead, and now, perchance, he w:s 
on the highroad to that “ more preferment ” 
he had sought so long. In this year of new 
hope he had prepared, for the Queen’s speci 
guidance, a brief paper on the state ot Ire- 
land, and its proem is the last sigh we catch 
from his lips: “‘Out of the ashes of desola- 
tion of wasteness of this your wretched Realm 
of Ireland, vouchsafe, most mighty Empress, 
our dread sovereign, to receive the voices of 
a few most unhappy ghosts (of whom is noth- 
ing but the ghost now left). which lie buried 
in the bottom of oblivion, far from the light 
of your gracious sunshine.” That deep- 
shadowed picture is suddenly illumined by 
the promise of brighter days for the poet. 
But it is only such a rift in the clouds as 
heralds the denser darkness before the storm, 

That autumn of 1598, which seemed so 
full of hope for Spenser, saw the culmination 
of another of those wild rebellions which 
swept over Ireland so frequently in the reign 
of Elizabeth. Spenser was “living amid ruins. 
An English home in Ireland, however fair, 
was a home on the sides of 4£tna or Vesuvius; 
it stood where the lava flood had once passed, 
and upon no distant fires.” The poet was 
not blind to the dangers amid which he 
lived. His report to Elizabeth, and his prose 
work giving a “ View of the Present State of 
Ireland,” witness to his clear knowledge of the 
political unrest by which he was surrounded. 
Still, he can hardly have thought that danger 
was so near, for the wild onrush of the rebels 
in October found him utterly unprepared 
to resist their attack on Kilcolman Castle. 
That attack was only too successful. The 
poet, with his wife and children, had to fly 
for their lives, and the building was given to 
the flames. Ben Jonson told that a new-born 
child of Spenser's perished in the burning 
castle, but, happily, there are no valid reasons 
for crediting that assertion; the picture is 
dark enough without that added touch. 

It is a mistake to think that the Munster 
rebellion drove Spenser from Ireland. He 
and his family made their way to Cork, and 
there they were secure from further attack. 
The fact that his wife and children did not 
leave the country is proof that the rebels had 
done their worst by burning Kilcolman, and 
that there was no more to fear from them. 
Also, it is to be remembered that Sir Thomas 
Norreys, the President of Munster, sought 
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safety in Cork, thereby bringing upon himself 
a severe rebuke from the Government for his 
cowardice. If Cork had not been a secure 
retreat, there would have been no sting in the 
rebuke. No,itwasnotthe rebellion which sent 
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bitter experiences of the previous months, 
this may have set the seal on his fate. He 
was but forty-six years old; some explana- 
tion seems necessary for his being suddenly 
cut down in the prime of life. He was able, 


“SPENSER’S MULBERRY-TREE” 
In the Gardens of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


Spenser across the Irish Channel again; he 
went as the bearer of a dispatch from Sir 
Thomas Norreys, being chosen for thaterrand, 
probably, because his personal knowledge 
might be useful to the authorities in London. 
Norreys wrote his dispatch on December 9, 
and committed it to Spenser’scare. The poet 
was going home for the last time. 

Between the writing of the dispatch and 
its delivery at Whitehall, fifteen days elapsed. 
Perchance the poet had a stormy passage, 
and, with nerves and body shattered by the 


it seems, to deliver his dispatch on December 
24, and then we lose sight of him until the 
16th of the following month. On that day 
he died. 

Tradition, in the person of Ben Jonson, has 
invested the death-bed of Spenser with un- 
called-for and unbelievable pathos. “He 
died,” Jonson told Drummond, “ for want of 
bread, in King Street; he refused twenty pieces 
sent him by my lord Essex, and said he was 
sure he had no time to spend them.’ This 
legend of starvation was repeated by other 
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writers, but no evidence has been adduced in 
its support. No student of Spenser’s life 
could so far forget his facts as to affirm that 
the poet had attained a state of affluence at 
his death; on the other hand, it is impossible 
for him to believe that death ensued from 
actual want of bread. Spenser was now 
Sheriff of the County of Cork, and he had 
come to London as messenger of the Presi- 
dent of Munster to the English court. If he 
had been in extreme monetary need on his 
arrival in London, there were many in the 
capital who would at once have relieved his 
wants. The scene of his death, a tavern in 
King Street, Westminster, also tells against 
the starvation legend. King Street, then the 
only highway between the Royal Palace of 
Whitehall and the Parliament House, was a 
street of considerable importance, and Spen- 
ser’s presence there is explained by Stow’s 
remark that “ for the accommodation of such 
as come to town in the terms, here are some 
good inns for their reception, and not a few 
taverns for entertainment, as is not unusual 
in places of great confluence.” There are 


ample proofs, too, that King Street was the 
usual resort of those who were messengers to 


the Court, such as Spenser then was. Hap- 
pily, then, there are no grounds for believing 
that the poet died for want of bread; it was 
tragedy enough that such a life should have 
gone out at so early an age. 

There was but one burial-place for Spen- 
ser—that Abbey in which the dust of Chaucer 
had already consecrated Poets’ Corner to be 
the sepulture of England’s sweet singers. 
It is said that Spenser asked a resting-place 
near that sacred dust, and such a wish was 
natural in one who knew thathe was Chaucer's 
lineal successor. Lord Essex defrayed the 
charges of the funeral, and poets bore the 
pall and cast upon the coffin their elegies 
and the pens with which they were written. 
Spenser did not lack for a monument, al- 
though it was more than twenty years after 
his death before such a memorial was sup- 
plied, through the generosity of Anne Clifford, 
Countess of Dorset. A hundred and fifty 
years after, that monument had fallen into 
decay, but its appearance is faithfully repro- 
duced by the existing marble, which was 
erected by subscription in 1778. at the in- 
stigation of the poet Mason. The inscription 
differs in two particulars from the accepted 
dates of Spenser's life, giving 1553 instead 
of 1552 as the date of his birth, and 1598 
instead of 1599 as the year of his death. 
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Several portraits (in oils) of Spenser ar: in 
existence, and at least one miniature. “he 
latter may be dismissed at once as wholly 
unsatisfactory. There is nothing of the 
Elizabethan atmosphere about it, and its 
subject is a nondescript character wholly out 
of keeping with the pronounced personality 
of the author of tle “ Faerie Queene.” The 
other portraits may be divided into two classes, 
represented respectively by the canvas at 
Duplin Castle and that which was formerly 
in the possession of Lord Chesterfield. It 
is impossible to reconcile these portraits; 
they are of men utterly dissimilar; they have 
absolutely nothing incommon. All who have 
compared them must regard it as little short 
of a misfortune that the Lord Chesterfield 
painting is that which has generally been fol- 
lowed in the engraved portraits of the poet; 
it is hardly more satisfactory than the mini- 
ature. On the other hand, the Duplin por- 
trait seems to prove its own authenticity. 
There is an excellent replica of this portrait, 
from the brush of Sir Henry Raeburn, in the 
possession of Earl Spencer at Althorp, and 
the accompanying reproduction of a photo- 
graph taken recently from that canvas may 
be confidently left to create its own justifica- 
tion as the most reliable likeness of the poet. 
There is a note on the back of the portrait, 
which, taken in conjunction with the fact that 
Raeburn made the copy in 1820, appears to 
offer inferential evidence in favor of this 
likeness. The note is to the following effect: 
“ Another original portrait of this great poet 
was known to have been at Castle Saffron in 
the county of Cork, Ireland, situated in the 
neighborhood of Kilcolman Castle, the resi 
dence of Spenser, which was destroyed by 
fire before his death. This picture, in con- 
sequence of the roof of Castle Saffron fall- 
ing in from neglect, was utterly destroyed, 
a fact ascertained by Admiral Sir Benjamin 
Halliwell during the period of his com- 
mand-in-chief of the port of Cork in 1818, 
at the request of George John, Earl Spencer, 
K.G.” 

Perhaps the chief evidence for the auther- 
ticity of the portrait accompanying this 
article is the surprising manner in which it 
harmonizes with the character of Spenser. 
This, at any rate, is a man of whom the 
“ Faerie Queene” might be expected. ‘There 
is an aloofness in the expression which may 
well have mirrored to the outward world the 
spirit of one who dwelt apart in a “ happy 
land of Faerie.” 
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Glimpses of Life in France 
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FTER a long day’s railroad journey 
A from Holland I arrived late one 

June night at Calais, and looked 
about the big, dim-lit station questioning how 
I should find alodging-place. A clock whose 
pointers indicated that it was past midnight 
was the only intelligible thing in sight, for 
all the signs I saw were in French and only 
French words greeted my ears. As I knew 
almost nothing of the language, and still less 
of its proper pronunciation, it could about as 
well have been Chinese. 

While I was hesitating, indoubtas to what 
to do next, a group of clamorous coachmen 
assailed me, each man intent on rushing me 
off to his particular hotel. My responses in 
English only served to increase their ardor 
without contributing a single iota of the in- 
formation I desired. In the end I would 
have been compelled to trust my fate to one 
of them and take the chances of getting 
accommodations to my liking, had not a rail- 
road porter come up who said he knew Eng- 
lish. From him I Jearned that a large hotel 
Was run in connection with the station. I 


knew from experience in England that rail- 
road hotels were generally excellent, and I 
was rejoiced that there was no need to go 
further that night. I extricated myself from 
amid the disappointed coachmen, who must 
now return to their various hostelries empty- 
handed, and followed the guidance of my 
new friend. He did not leave me till he had 
seen me to a room in the hotel. 

On the following day I met this English- 
speaking porter again. He was off duty at 
the time, and offered to show me about the 
town. We lingered longest in the older 
parts. Their gray antiquity was very delight- 
ful, and I was especially interested in a tall, 
weather-worn lighthouse that rises above all 
the other town buildings on the borders of 
the market-place. It has outlived its useful- 
ness as a lighthouse, and now serves as a 
watch-tower. Each night, from eleven o’clock 
on, a lone sentinel Jooks out on the town 
from the glass windows at the summit of che 
old lighthouse. Every quarter of an hour he 
blows a blast on a horn to let the citizens 
know that all is well, while the end of each 
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hovr is marked by four blasts, one blown 
toward each quarter of the compass. If the 
watchman sees a fire or anything else wrong, 
he sounds the alarm by ringing a bell. 

While the porter and I walked we talked, 
and I found him intelligent and entertaining. 
In his broken English he spoke with great 
frankness of his fellow-countrymen, and his 
comments on national characteristics seemed 
to me very suggestive. 

For one thing, he said that the relations of 
the men and women were marked by mutual 
distrust. Itis the Frenchman’s belief that 
all women are deceitful and unstable. The 
women have the same ill opinion of the men, 
as is shown by the fact that no respectable 
girl goes about without a mature companion. 
The porter agreed with the justice of what 
he said was the general verdict on the char- 
acter of the French women, though he palli- 
ated their faultiness by observing that it 
might be the result of the men’s “leading 
on.” Still, he said the men would not lead 
on if they were not encouraged to do so by 
the women themselves. A Frenchman likes 
sentiment, the porter explained, but responsi- 
bility sits lightly on him, and he forgets the 
most ardent professions and skips from one 
love to another as fancy dictates. 

The people were unfailingly polite—the 
peasantry no less than the upper classes. 
Even the accent, yes, and the look of their 
printed words, have an air of suavity that 
attracts and pleases. In the country districts 
the people bow to you when you meet them, 
and say, “ B’jou’, M’sieu’.” Itis a greeting 
that is given as a matter of course, and you 
receive it just as surely from the little chil- 
dren and the women as you do from the men, 
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who add a touch of the hat. It makes a very 
agreeable impression on the stranger to be 
accorded such courtesy and friendliness. 

But whether this politeness was more than 
surface deep may be a question. I some- 
times had my doubts of it when I noted how 
little hesitation the people showed in loading 
me with their bad money. Belgian, Swiss, 
Turkish, and other coins are in common cir- 
culation in France. In size and look they 
are much like French money, and some are 
good and some are not. Often, when I was 
buying a railway ticket, I would see the agent 
poke over his drawer in a search for what 
I believed was bad money. No one else 
would take these foreign coins, and the more 
the agent could inveigle into my change the 
better he was pleased. I always felt helpless 
and at his mercy, for I was usually in a 
hurry, and did not know enough of French 
to make an intelligent protest. I gradually 
gathered a pocketful of this poor currency, 
and knew not what todo with it till I returned 
to London, where I sold it at a money 
exchange. 

I usually traveled on the railroads third- 
class. This was partly for economy, partly 
because my fellow-passengers were sure to 
disclose their impulses with much greater 
freedom than the wealthier folks who travel 
in the more aristocratic apartments. In Eng- 
land the third-class carriages are, as a rule, 
fairly comfortable, but on the Continent they 
were so rude that it was something of a hard- 
ship to travel in them. They were not much 
better than one of our freight-cars would be 
with some cushionless benches run across the 
interior. The occupants indulge freely in 
smoking, spitting, and loud talking, and the 

only alleviation within 
reach is to sit near the 
front of the coach and 
keep a window open. 
French nature as seen 
traveling third-class_ is 
characterized by a very 
grasshoppery liveliness. 
The people are extremely 
sociable; they chat to- 
gether vociferously, and 
their talk is full of joking 
and laughter. Some- 
times their animation 
runs into boisterousness, 
and they sing, shout, and 
gesture. If three or four 
of them come to a station 
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to see friends off, there is 
almost a riot of affectionate 
parting. This is not confined 
to lively repartee, for every 
one has to be kissed, and 
French custom allows two 
kisses to a person, one on each 
cheek, Kissing and embrac- 
ing are indulged in onallsorts 
of occasions, with more pub- 
licity than I have ever seen 
elsewhere. Indeed, I thought 
privacy of any sort seemed 
to be foreign to the genius of 
the people. 

In my railway journeys I 
found every one I met 
friendly, and I never asked a 
question or made a request 
that did not call forth the 
most earnest effort to under- 
stand me and put me right. 
Once in a while some one 
would try to carry on a gen- 
eral conversation with me, 
but as our chief dependence 
had to be sign language, the 
results were rather discour- 
aging. There was one occa- 
sion when ayoung Frenchman 
spent half a day in the at- 
tempt to tell me about himself 
and learn who and what I 
was. I suppose time hung 
heavy on his hands, for we 
were On a narrow-gauge rail- 
road and our train was so leisurely that we 
might about as well have gone on foot. 
Our talk seemed to have the most absorbing 
interest for my companion, and the interest 
was shared by the other occupants of the 
car, who gathered about us and looked on with 
fascinated attention. 

My new acquaintance knew a few words of 
English, and I knew a few words of French; 
but as he gave his English words a French 
pronunciation and I gave my French words 
an English pronunciation, this knowledge was 
well-nigh useless. It took so long to make 
connections that my friend finally got out a 
pencil and a piece of paper and we tried 
writing. Our progress by this method was a 
trifle smoother. Still, it was nothing to boast 
of, and I wondered at the pleasure my com- 
panion seemed to find in our halting inter- 
change of thought. He would write, and 
then, to see if I understood, would look up 
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at me as raptly as if I had been his sweet- 
heart. Toward the end of our journey he 
wanted to know if I would correspond with 
him. Judging from the experience we had 
already had, I thought it would prove too 
vast a task, and I tried to tell him, “ No,” 
but could not manage the language to say so 
gently, and was forced to acquiesce and give 
him my address. 

The views that I had from the car window 
in my various journeyings seemed to me 
peculiarly attractive. Along the coast there 
were sand dunes looming constantly against 
the western sky, yet with gaps now and then 
that gave me a glimpse of the hazy sea, with 
perhaps a fleet of fishing-boats drifting in 
toward a town. Sometimes the railroad 
passed through a region of peat bogs, where 
frequent groups of men were at work digging 
out the black bricks of earth and laying 
them in the sunshine to dry. But these 
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phases were incidental. In the main I 


saw a land highly cultivated and marked 
by a quiet pastoral beauty, akin to that 


of southern England, and yet different. 
Apparently the ways of the people have 
imparted to the country an individuality 
not due to either climate or soil. For one 
thing, the English and the French differ in 
their taste as to trees. The former like 
the sturdy oaks and elms;-the latter seem 
to prefer the slender poplars, and the preva- 
lence of these trees gives the French land- 
scape a delicacy and a lightness that are 
very charming. 

I noticed that every grade crossing on the 
railways was guarded by gates, and that 
when our train swept past there was always 
a woman standing just inside the gates, with 
a brass horn in one hand and in the other a 
stick with a red flag wound about it, which 
she held rigidly erect. This woman is the 
crossing guard. She and her family live 
close by in a small cottage that proclaims 
itself railroad property by having a mam- 
moth number painted on it. Just before 
the passing of each train the woman closes 
the gates, blows a warning on her horn for 
the benefit of any traveler who may be ap- 
proaching on the highway, and then gets 
herself into that petrified attitude of military 
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attention that one observes from the car 
window as the train flies by her. 

At first the French method of guarding 
crossings seemed perfunctory and ludicrous; 
but it makes them safe. In our own land our 
country roads, as arule, go over the tracks at 
grade perfectly unobstructed, and when the 
view is limited by buildings or trees or hills 
you cannot drive across a railroad without 
feeling that there are frightful possibilities 
in so doing. 

Of the towns I visited, the most interesting 
was Falaise in Normandy, in whose ancient 
castle the cruel King John of England at 
one time held prisoner his little nephew, 
Prince Arthur. It was thence the youthful 
prince was taken to meet his mysterious 
death—no one knows where or how. 

I reached Falaise in the late evening. 
Several ’buses were waiting at the station 
entrance, and I picked out a driver who gave 
me to understand that at his hotel the folk 
talked English. With this assurance, I gladly 
stepped inside his vehicle, and he drove 
away over the stony stveets, far back into 
the town. I suppose I misunderstood my 
driver as to the linguistic abilities of the 
hotel people. He probably only meant to 
intimate in a general way that at his hotel 
everything was perfect, for when we arrived 
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not a word could I get out of any of them 
but French. However, I Jarlevou'd lamely 
to a well-meaning, middle-aged maid till she 
caught the idea that I wanted aroom, where- 
upon she conducted me to an apartment with 
alacrity. and my trials were over for that day 
at least. 

The first thing in the morning, when I 
came down stairs, I met, in the hallway, the 
maid with whom I had talked the evening 
before, and she, very agreeably, motioned 
me to the kitchen. I expected to get some- 
thing to eat, but, instead, the woman produced 
some blacking-brushes, set a low chair out 
in the middle of the floor, and motioned at 
my shoes. She wanted to remove the dust 
and give them a polishing, and I put a foot 
on the chair and let her work. I had the 
feeling that I ought to be doing the job myself, 
but the language presented too great diffi- 
culties, and I was helpless in her hands. 

I spent most of the day in walking about 
the village. It seemed to me the strangest 
old place I had ever seen. The crooked 
lanes and highways ran up-hill and down-hill 
at random, and street-walks, dwellings, and 
public buildings were all of a gray stone, 
much worn and stained, and indicating great 
age. The aspect of 
the village was curi- 
ously stony and 
crowded and vener- 
able, and I felt as 
if it had just been 
exhuned from the 
medieval past. The 
people in their 
quaint costumes and 
with their antiquated 
modes of living only 
served to make this 
impression more em- 
phatic. 

A good deal of 
sewing, knitting, and 
weaving was going 
on in the homes, 
and I saw many 
heaps of cloth and 
newly made gar- 
ments. There were 
women spinning on 
the old-time wheels 
and men knitting 
with machines that 
they ran by hand. 

The town had known 
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prosperity, but now it was decayed and 
poverty-stricken; and no wonder, for how was 
it possible for these out-of-date hand methods 
to compete with modern machinery ! 

Falaise, like all the French towns I saw, 
was very dirty. This seemed in part due to 
the uncleanly habits of the people themselves, 
in part to the entire lack of any sewer system 
worthy the name. Sluggish rivulets coursed 
along the street gutters, and these, clogged 
with kitchen refuse and street garbage, were 
equally offensive to the sense of smell and 
sight. 

It was market day in Falaise, and all the 
roads from the outer world were enlivened 
with teams driving in from the country, and 
by women on foot carrying big baskets on 
their arms full of butter and eggs. The 
market square was crowded with booths and 
strewn with heaps of vegetables and other 
merchandise; and the throng of buyers and 
sellers bargaining there with a gray old church 
looking down on them made a scene full 
of movement and picturesqueness. The 
townsmen of the lower classes and nearly all 
the men from the farms wore loose blue 
smocks, and the women of the same rank 
wore white caps that were sometimes of plain 
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cloth and very like nightcaps, and at other 
times were of lace and elaborately frilled. 
Boys frequently wore blue frocks the same 
as the men, and about half the youngsters 
wandered around without hats. These cos- 
tumes were not peculiar to Falaise, but were 
found, with some local variations, everywhere 
in France that I went. 

Right through the center of the town ran 
a small millstream, and here and there along 
it, among the homes of the poorer people, 
were washing-places and women at work 
scrubbing dirty clothing. Each washing- 
place had a broad, heavy slab of stone on 
the borders of the stream, that shelved down 
into the water. On this stone the workers 
kneeled in wooden trays that had a high 
front and sides to protect them from splash- 
ings. The soiled garments were laid on the 
stone, rubbed with soap and a brush, and 
then pounded with wide-bladed wooden pad- 
dies. After a final rinsing and wringing out 
the clothes were hung on lines or fences, or, 
perhaps oftenest, on trees and hedgerows, to 
dry. 

By following the stream back to the bor- 
ders of the town I came to the ruin of the 
old castle. It crowns a precipice, and over- 
louks on one side the gray walls of the town 
and on the other a juicy meadow inclosed by 
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wooded hillsides, King John’s murder of 
the little prince, the story of which is inter- 
woven with that of the castle, was one of the 
most somber of old-time tragedies, and I had 
the fancy that it might have cast some sort 
of blight on the vicinity that would still be 
perceptible; but it has left no trace behind. 
Life flows on unruffled in the town, aud 
nature roundabout is as sweet and peace/ul 
as if the scenes it has witnessed had bcen 
gentle and good always. 

What was true of the country about Falaise 
was true of rural France everywhere. Its 
attractiveness was unfailing. The slender 
trees, the mellow atmosphere, the simple 
ways and primitive dress of its people, all 
combine to render a country walk a succes- 
sion of pictures ; while to make the acquaint- 
ance of a country village for the first time is 
to have an experience full of delight and 
pleasure. My first village was one in the 
neighborhood of Calais. I was following a 
roadway across several miles of open plain 
when I saw, far away to my left,a grove of 
talltrees. Looking down, I noted twinklings 
of white walls amid the foliage, indicating 
that the trees concealed houses. This piqued 
my curiosity, and I went to investiga‘e. 
Presently I entered the cool shadows of the 
grove, and there I found reposed the most 
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charmingly picturesque 
hamlet imaginable. I 
would have thought it 
the only one of its kind in 
the world, but I learned 
later that in its wooded 
seclusion, with the wide, 
treeless fields surround- 
ing, it was a_ typical 
French village. 

Several narrow lanes 
checkered the wood with 
their irregular lines and 
linked house with house. 

The only place where the 

homes gathered ina close 

group was in the center 

of the grove, where stood 

a little church so hidden 

by trees that you would 

never suspect its existence from a dozen 
rods’ distance. 

Both the barns and the houses, as a rule, 
had wattled walls of straw and mud, with roofs 
of tile or thatch. Except for a tarred strip a 
couple of feet wide around the base, the mud 
walls were whitewashed. When in good re- 
pair the walls looked very neat, but they are 
so thin that rents are easily made in them. 
Where the breaks are not repaired promptly, 
the mud keeps dropping away from the straw, 
the straw decays, and a neglected building 
soon falls entirely to pieces. 

The houses were set at haphazard along 
the crooked village lanes, usually snug to the 
wheel-tracks. If a yard intervened, it was 
pretty sure to be of hummocked and hard- 
trodden earth, with straw and other litter lying 
about. The space before the house door 
looked more like a barnyard than anything 
else. Often it contained a filthy pool where 
the green scum gathered. The hens made 
the yard their scratching-place, and the pigs 
took it for their wallowing-ground. Hog- 
pens and chicken-roosts and stables were 
nght by the door, or even under the same 
roof as the living-rooms. 

The smells were anything but sweet, yet 
there was so much that was delightful to the 
eye in the surroundings of these human sties 
that one was ready to forget the odors and 
the filth, The village ways were lined by 
high hedges, and everywhere were rows of 
tall trees, many of them without a sign of a 
branch until you came to a little tuft at the 
tip-top. It is the custom in France to let the 
shoots grow out thickly along the tree-trunks, 
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and as often as they get to be eight or ten 
feet long they are clipped off and used for 
firewood. In Holland tree-shoots are utilized 
in the same way, only there the trees are cut 
short off about a dozen feet from the ground, 
and the sprouts grow out at the top in a 
great bushy head. In England, too, material 
of the same grade is an article of commerce, 
but the English have still another method of 
producing it. They let a field grow to brush, 
and when the brush reaches the required 
height it is cut, made into bundles, and sold 
for kindling-wood. In America we count all 
such stuff rubbish and burn it as worthless. 
The effect of the French treatment of their 
trees is to make each individual tree, in the 
near view, remind one of a worn-out broom 
set wrong end up; but in the aggregate it 
gives the landscape a very peculiar grace and 
interest. 

In the heart of the grove around the little 
house of worship was a small churchyard, 
where the graves were nearly lost in rank 
weeds and tall grasses. Most of the graves 
were unmarked, but a few had headstones or 
iron crosses, and on these there hung many 
strange artificial wreaths of beadwork. Some 
of the wreaths were two feet across and very 
elaborate. A large share of them had been 
exposed to the weather so long that they were 
getting shabby and the beads were dropping 
on thegraves, Funeral decorations are often 
curious and lacking in taste, but I never saw 
anything quite so grotesque as these bead 
wreaths, 

The village was so quiet and quaint and 
sheltered that it seemed as though it had 
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fallen into a drowsy sleep that had perhaps 
lasted hundreds of years, in which time it 
had forgotten to make any progress. The 
people did not seem very busy—at least, they 
had plenty of time to visit with each other 
and to watch me. But I was most impressed 
with their leisureliness by a_hair-cutting 
scene I witnessed. It employed the energies 
of a whole family, either as actors or on- 
lookers. There was a small boy who was 
being shorn, his father who did the clipping, 
his mother who held him, and his sister, 
uncle, and grandfather who watched proceed- 
ings. It seemed a large force for the work 
in hand, but I think they all enjoyed it, with 
the possible exception of the boy. 

House doors were open, and I glanced into 
several of the cottage kitchens. There was 
little to see—a few scanty furnishings, a 
great fireplace, and sometimes a colony of 
chickens picking familiarly about the apart- 
ment. Frequently there was no other floor 
than one of rough, hard-trodden earth, very 
well suited to the chickens, I thought, but 
not to the human inhabitants, if they had 
any aspirations toward cleanliness. The 


only ambitions of this sort that I discovered, 
however, were concentrated on the outer walls 
of the cottages, which were often models of 
neatness—as white above as whitewash could 
make them, and as black along the base as 


applications of tar would permit. It was 
springtime and apparently the height of the 
house-furbishing season, for in my wander- 
ings about the village I saw women patching 
rents in the walls with mud; women white- 
washing; and one woman who had finished her 
work with the brush was wiping off the spat- 
ters that had fallen on the tarred strip below. 

When I left the village, I went out of the 
grove at the opposite side from the one by 
which I entered, and I found on that side that 
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it was only slightly removed from a broal 
highway that ran in a straight line across the 
plain. Where the lane from the village joined 
this highway stood a house built of store 
that looked as if it might be an inn. \ 
good many people were gathered in tie 
vicinity, and as I drew nearer I saw that a 
funeral was in progress. The wide front 
doorway was framed about with white cloth 
trimmed with green vines and leaves. This 
gave entrance, not to the room within, but io 
a little section of it that had been walled off 
into a white, grotto-like space in which the 
coffin rested, adorned with many of the queer 
artificial wreaths of glass beadwork. 

In front of the house, in the roadway, 
stood a group of black-gowned, white-capped 
women, and beyond them, in a group dis- 
tinctly separate, were anumber of men. Pres- 
ently a priest with a crucifix and a sexton 
with a long staff appeared, both in robes and 
bareheaded, and a short service in the open 
air was begun at the white doorway. 

Just then a heavy cart came lumbering 
along the highway, but it stopped at a re- 
spectful distance, and the driver took off his 
hat and waited with bowed head till the pro- 
cession formed to go to the grave. The 
priest, chanting as he walked, led, with the 
sexton close behind. Then came the coffin, 
with four women bearers; then several 
women carrying bead wreaths. These were 
followed by the other women, and the men 
brought up the rear. 

The heavy cart now resumed its rumble 
along the highway, but I stayed to watch the 
procession wend through the green Jane and 
enter the cool depths of the village grove. 
They were lost to sight at length, the chant 
of the priest died away, and I heard onlya 
skylark soaring and singing in the sunset 
light far up toward the clouds. 
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Memorials of Phillips Brooks 


By Herbert Sherman Houston 


NLIKE that sixteenth-century bishop 

| | who laid such stress on the material 
and the coloring in ordering his 

tomb for Saint Praxed’s Church, it is easy to 
believe that Phillips Brooks, could he have 
chosen his memorials, would have deemed 
their meaning of far more importance than 
their form, To the great preacher the life 
of the spirit was always a dominating reality, 
and things measured their value to him by 
their relation to soul. Finer than bronze 
or tablet, in his view, was the good influence 
that perpetuated itself in men’s lives. To 
have known that the “ Candle of the Lord” 
or any other of his sermons had been a light 
on some dark way—and thousands know per- 


sonally that it has been, because the dark 
way was their own—would doubtless have 
seemed to him a far more radiant light than 
any that could stream through memorial 
window. 

But this is not saying that Phillips Brooks 
lightly esteemed the beautiful or underesti- 
mated the material. Trinity Church, rising 
before his loving gaze, showed how fully he 
believed that no gift of money or of talent 
was too great to be used in rearing a temple 
to the glory and for the worship of God. 
If the result should be, as it was, the most 
beautiful building in aJl Boston, what could 
be more fitting? “Is the aim of any other 
higher?” he would have asked. So, when 
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preaching, it seemed sometimes that the me- 
morial bust of Dean Stanley, to the left of 
his pulpit, quickening anew the inspiration 
that had come to him from Stanley’s friend- 
ship and teaching, gave added power to his 
words. The spirit behind the form, the 
meaning in the memorial, were ever of most 
importance; but form and memorial were also 
important, because they “bodied forth” to 
the eye and preserved in enduring matter 
both the spirit and the meaning. 

It is after this formula in the spiritual 
philosophy of Phillips Brooks that the me- 
morials of him, both here and abroad, have 
been and are being expressed ; and in nothing 
are they more truly a memorial than in this 
fact. The means with which they have been 
secured have been spontaneous and generous 
tributes of love. There have been no dra- 
gooning subscription appeals. Offerings 
have come as unreservedly as did the ex- 
pressions of grief in January six years ago 
when Phillips Brooks died. Then Trinity 
overflowed, and Copley Square was crowded 
with mourners from high and low, who seemed 
to reach out instinctively through their grief 
toward some expression of their love for the 
man whose life had been so much to them. 
The sense of personal loss was not dulled 
before funds began to grow, along various 
lines, for memorials. In a leading editorial 
the Boston “ Herald” declared that Phillips 
Brooks deserved a place with Charles Sum- 
ner and Wendell Phillips among Boston’s 
great sons, and that both his contemporaries 
and posterity would assign it to him. This 
was merely expressing what was a common 
thought among all classes. Because it was a 
common thought, the contributions to a fund 
for a fitting memorial were not only quick 
and generous, but they were very many, 
coming alike from poor and rich. They 
came not only from Boston but from all the 
world, till the aggregate reached nearly a 
hundred thousand dollars. But Phillips 
Brooks was not only ason of Boston; he was 
also a son of Harvard, and from alumni and 
undergraduates over fifty thousand dollars 
were gathered for a memorial in the Univer- 
sity. Alumni of the Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity School at Harvard raised money for 
a memorial in their chapel. Sodid members 
of Trinity Parish for some permanent ex- 
pression of the loving memory in which they 
held their great rector and leader. In Eng- 
land Archdeacon Farrar received most will- 
ing offerings, from friends of Phillips Brooks 
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across the sea, for a memorial in London, 
At the same time a fund was quietly growing 
for a memorial in New York. It can dow)t- 
less be truly said that for no other American, 
excepting Lincoln, have memorial funds been 
gathered in so many places simultaneously 
and with such generous spontaneity as jor 
Phillips Brooks. They show in a striking 
way into what a wide brotherhood of loving 
influence and sympathy this great preacher 
of brotherhood had come. Every fund has 
been a free-will offering of love, thus being 
in its very essence a true memorial. 

In the northwest corner of the college yard 
at Cambridge there has just been completed 
a home for the religious work in Harvard, 
and it bears the name of Phillips Brooks 
House. Before his death Bishop Brooks 
had promised to aid the religious societies of 
the University in securing money for a suit- 
able building, so the erection of such a build- 
ing at once suggested itself as the most 
appropriate form for the Harvard memorial. 
In speaking of it the “ Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine” said: “ This memorial to Bishop 
Brooks is the spontaneous outcome of venera- 
tion and affection which was felt for the man, 
and of the desire to perpetuate that influence 
which he exerted in the college world. Its 
purpose and design are almost the expression 
of his own definite thought. The funds 
which have been given for it have been 
offered without solicitation and received from 
a large number of persons scattered widely 
on three continents. What Phillips Brooks 
himself tried to do in Harvard was to develop 
a religious spirit which should result in action, 
in active positive forms of benefit in human 
lives, rather than simply to increase intelli- 
gence and the store of the world’s knowledge. 
The pressing need which has existed for the 
accommodation of these activities will be 
satisfied in Phillips Brooks House.” 

The architect, Mr. A. W. Longfellow, Jr., 
Harvard, ’76, has sought in his design fully to 
adapt the building to its special work, and to 
harmonize it with its surroundings. It is 
agreed that he has succeeded admirably. A 
colonial treatment and use of red brick with 
light stone trimmings have resulted in a 
building that can hold architectural fellow- 
ship with its neighbors, Harvard Hall, Hol- 
worthy, Stoughton, and Holden Chapel, and 
that, taken with these, gives a generally sym- 
metrical appearance to that portion of the 
yard. On the first floor are a large meeting- 
room and other rooms to be devoted to the 
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Student Volunteer work of the College. On 
the second floor are the general committee- 
room, two society rooms, and a library, while 
on the top floor is the assembly-hall. An 
oak-paneled finish and deep window-seats 
carry out the chaste colonial treatment and 
give a comfortable look to the interior of 
Harvard’s religious workshop, reared in mem- 
ory of Harvard's great religious worker, in 
order that the broad activities of which he 
was the inspiring leader might be the better 
carried forward. To this good end, it should 
be stated, considerable money has already 
been made available in two memorial be- 
quests, one, a sum of $20,000, being a portion 
of the John and Belinda Randall legacy, and 
the other, a fund of $5,000, given in connection 
with the name of Ralph Hamilton Shepard. 





MEMORIAL IN THE CHURCH OF THE INCAR- 
NATION, NEW YORK 
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But the Phillips Brooks House and these 
funds to carry on its work are not the only 
memorials at Harvard. InSt. John’s Chapel 
of the Episcopal Divinity School is a memorial 
bust by William Ordway Partridge, bearing 
this inscriptional tribute: ‘To the memory of 
Phillips Brooks, by the Alumni, ‘ Did not our 
hearts burn within us when he talked with us 
by the way?’?” Although himself a graduate 
of the Theological School at Alexandria, \a., 
Bishop Brooks always took the deepest 
interest in the School at Cambridge, and so 
strongly impressed his views on its students 
and its teaching that both have stood for the 
broadest churchmanship, and the School's 
head, Dean Lawrence, became his natural 
successor as Bishop of Massachusetts. 

From St. John’s, Cambridge, to St. Mar- 
garet’s, London, may be as far as the ship 
sails, but it is notso far as to take one beyond 
the metes within which the work and life of 
Phillips Brooks have been given lasting com- 
memoration. Archdeacon Farrar, when a 


canon at Westminster, in charge of St. Mar- 
garetss Church, became acquainted with 
Phillips Brooks, then rector of Trinity, Bos- 
ton, and during all the years till the latter’s 


death they were fast friends. When abroad 
Phillips Brooks often preached in St. Mar- 
garet’s and in the Abbey, and Archdeacon 
Farrar, in his recent book, ‘Some Men | 
Have Known,” tells of these luminous ser- 
mons and of his own deep attachment to 
their author. When his American friend 
died, the Archdeacon gathered funds, among 
English admirers of the Bishop, for a memo- 
rial window in St. Margaret’s, and The 
Outlook is enabled to reproduce it through 
a picture kindly loaned by Bishop Brooks's 
brother, the Rev. John Cotton Brooks, rector 
of Christ Church, Springfield, Mass. 

The window has three large panels; the 
central one represents Jesus with a shepherd’s 
crook in the act of speaking to Peter, and 
below is the inscription, “Jesus saith unto 
him, Feed my sheep ;” to the right of our Lord 
are Paul and Timothy; and to the left is 
David as a shepherd-boy. 

In his book Archdeacon Farrar reproduces 
the lines Phillips Brooks wrote, while his 
election as Bishop of Massachusetts was 
pending, on seeing a caricature of himself in 
a certain journal. In the light of the fulfill 
ment the promise hidden below their humor 
has had, they are in themselves a memorial: 


And is this, then, the way he looks, 
This tiresome creature, Phillips Brooks ? 
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THE PHILLIPS BROOKS HOUSE AT HARVARD 
By special permission, from the design of the architect, Mr. A. W. Longfellow, Jr. 


No wonder, if ’tis thus he looks, 

The Church has doubts of Phillips Brooks! 
Well, if he knows himself, he’ll try 

To give these doubtful looks the lie. 
He dares not promise, but will seek 
Even as a bishop to be meek; 

To walk the way he shall be shown, 
To trust a strength that’s not his own, 
To fill the years with honest work, 

To serve his day and not to shirk ; 

To quite forget what folks have said, 
To keep his heart and keep his head, 
Until men, laying him to rest, 


Shall say, ‘‘ At least he did his best.” Amen. 


And so indeed men have said, even those 
who hurled the sharpest philippics in the 
stress of that memorable contest over his 
election as Bishop. In the early days of that 
contest the writer of this article had a news- 
paper interview with the late Bishop Perry, 
of Iowa, in which the statement was made 
that, even though the Diocesan Convention of 
Massachusetts should choose Phillips Brooks, 
the House of Bishops would not confirm the 
choice, if Bishop Perry and others who 
agreed with him could prevent it, as they 
believed they could. The threat in this in- 
terview, which was at once sent broadcast 
over the wires to many influential daily 
papers, proved a firebrand. It had some- 
thing to do, doubtless, in bringing the ardor 
of Phillips Brooks’s supporters to a white 


heat, and in the Diocesan Convention they 


elected the rector of Trinity by a large ma- 
jority, even with the opposition centering on 
so strong a man as Bishop Hare, of South 


Dakota. Both before and after the Conven- 
tion there was an impressive demonstration 
of the power of public opinion. It gathered 
inside and out the Church that was most in 
interest. Bishop Perry issued a circular-let- 
ter to the public confirming his interview and 
seeking to justify his opposition. But the 
voice of the people who believed, in truth, 
that they uttered the voice of God, there was 
no withstanding, and the election of Phillips 
Brooks was ratified. 

From this personal memorial from a trans- 
Mississippi Bishop, who was a theological 
opponent, it is interes‘ing to turn to a fine 
bronze, expressive of intimate and loving re- 
gard, which was placed in the Church of the 
Incarnation, New York, by friends, under the 
eye of a devoted brother, Arthur Brooks. 
This bronze shows a full-length portrait of 
Phillips Brooks in relief, and was executed 
by the sculptor, W. Clark Noble. It is set 
in a side wall of the church’s interior, sur- 
rounded by an architectural framework of 
stone. The money for this memorial was 
contributed largely by warm personal friends, 
many of them Boston people living in New 
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PART OF THE MEMORIAL WINDOW IN 
ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, LONDON 

York, and it was very fittingly placed in the 
church that, through the long rectorship of 
Arthur Brooks and the oft-repeated 
visits of Phillips Brooks, had felt, 
more fully than any other in New 
York, the uplifting influence of 
these two great preachers. 

As a companion memorial to 
the one of Phillips Brooks there 
has recently been unveiled in this 
same Church of the Incarnation 
one of Arthur Brooks. It is of 
interest to mention it in connec- 
tion with this article, for the sculp- 
tor, Daniel Chester French, has 
the commission for the memorial 
of Phillips Brooks that is to be 
placed in Trinity Church, Boston. 
In speaking of the form this Trinity 
memorial would take, Mr. French 
told the writer it would be a bust 
mm marble, of heroic size, to be 
placed on a pedestal. For some 
time there was not a little differ- 
ence of opinion in Trinity, all of 
it sincere and friendly, as to the 
most appropriate memorial in 
which to express the love and de- 
votion of the parish. Some said 
a pulpit would be best, pointing to 
Phillips Brooks’s known desire 
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to have a pulpit that would be in harmony 
with the splendid interior, and to his gather- 
ing pictures of famous puipits, during his 
travels, from all over the world. But, pro- 
tested others, that would mean the replacing 
of the pulpit from which Phillips Brooks 
had preached for so many years, and which, 
because of its associations, ought ever to 
remain a most sacred memorial. So it has 
happened that, with the money available for 
it during several years, the Trinity memorial 
has been waiting on agreement as to its fori. 

While the Trinity porch, recently finished, 
is not strictly a memorial, save in that large 
sense in which the whole church will always 
be associated with its great rector, the money 
for it—over $80,000—was contributed after 
his death, and it completed the church in 
accordance with the design Phillips Brooks 
had wished to see carried out. The young 
Scotch sculptor, Hugh Cairns, who executed 
the figures on the porch, has done a bust in 
plaster and will show it at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1900. It has been suggested for 
various memorial uses, but its final disposi- 
tion has not as yet been determined. 

As a memorial of a most devoted friend- 
ship, and because the likeness of Phillips 
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BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS AND DR. M’VICKAR, NOW BISHOP COADJUTOR OF RHODE ISLAND 


Copyrighted by Notman Photo Co., Boston. 


Brooks is satisfying to an unusual degree 
among many unsatisfying pictures, the ac- 
companying photograph is reproduced of the 
Bishop and Dr. McVickar, now Bishop Coad- 
jutor of Rhode Island, who succeeded Phillips 
Brooks in the rectorship of Holy Trinity, 
Philadelphia, and who embodies to a strik- 
ing extent the broad spirit of his friend. 
There is yet another memorial, the first for 
which the funds came rolling in, the last to 
assume definite shape, and, in the hope and 
expectation of Phillips Brooks’s friends, it 
will be the best, in its impressiveness, its 
appropriateness, and its artistic beauty. The 
money to provide it has grown to the large 
total of nearly a hundred thousand dollars. 
The commi:sion for its execution has been 
given to Augustus Saint Gaudens, while the 
architectural part of the memorial will be 
designed by Stanford White, of McKim, 
Mead & White. The site chosen is close to 
Trinity, in Copley Square. Only in a very 
general way is Saint Gaudens’s conception 
for the work known, even to the committee 
having the erection of the memorial in charge, 
and as his present conception may be modi- 
fied, there is no intention of handicapping the 
sculptor’s freedom by premature announce- 


ments. But there is a consensus of belief 
that, in the execution of this most important 
of all the memorials of Phillips Brooks, a 
great sculptor has been given a great subject, 
and that he will make the most of it To 
those who have watched the growth of Saint 
Gaudens’s marvelous power in giving to his 
figures the very breath of life, the dominating 
vital spirit—to his Farragut the masterful 
reserve controlling the alertness, to.his Dea- 
con Chapin the unbending and militant force 
of the Puritan, to Logan the dash and 
swing of martial valor, to the Shaw me- 
morial the high spirit of complete consecra- 
tion to duty—to those who have followed the 
unfolding of this many-sided artist-soul the 
belief is general that Saint Gaudens’s me- 
morial of Phillips Brooks will be his chef 
@euvre. 

“But isn’t this memorial long in being 
completed?” I asked of Mr. Robert Treat 
Paine, of the committee in charge of its 
execution. 

« Ah,” he replied, “ you should remember 
what President Eliot said of Saint Gaudens 
in conferring upon him the master’s degree 
at Harvard, ‘He counts not the lapse of 
mortal years in creating an immortal work,’” 
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By Annie Paulding Meade’ 


HILE public interest is at present 
more or less engaged with the 
doings of our naval officers, there 


is a private contingent whose interest in the 
officers themselves is nothing-less than vital, 
because of the fact that these same servants 
of Uncle Sam stand to them in relationship 
of fathers, husbands, sons, and brothers, and 
represent to them not only ihe Nation’s safe- 
guard, but also the guardians and protectors 
of their hearts and homes. 

The home life of an officer of the Govern- 
ment constantly under orders to “move on” 
may appear to the casual observer to be anal- 
ogous to the Irishman’s “road that led to 
nowhere ;” but a little closer observation of 
the naval life itself, presenting, as it does, 
possibilities of a novelty and variety quite 
unique among the professions of the Govern- 
ment, will show that, in spite of the vicissi- 
tudes of its ever-varying interest and chang- 
ing scene, there is the same strong and steady 
undercurrent of love for the “home” that 
caused Howard Payne to immortalize him- 
self in song. 

On the subject of this home life in relation 
to the wives and daughters of naval officers, 
the most enjoyable chapters would doubtless 
be those concerning the woman who follows 
the ship. Here we have a topic remarkably 
fruitful of argument, and one on which all 
shades of opinion have been expressed, from 
that of ex-Secretary of the Navy Chandler— 
who while in office positively forbade the 
members of a man’s family to follow the ship 
from port to port—to the opinion as ex- 
pressed by the conduct of a very few women 
(be it said for the credit of the majority), 
who, on well-authenticated occasions, when in 
port with the ship, have actually gone to this 
lengih, that the woman whose husband was 
caterer at the time actually ran the ward- 
room mess for him. These instances show 
the antipodean limits to which ship-following 
has been carried, and, it must be remembered, 
are extreme cases. As a rule, the woman 
who follows the ship makes tittle trouble for 


1 Miss Annie Epuiting Meade, the author of this arti- 
cle, is the daughter of the late Admiral Meade, and 
granddaughter of Commodore Richard Worsam_ Meade 
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the “ powers that be ” to cavil at, and, for jer 
part, enjoys unusual facilities for seeing the 
world. Where trouble has been made, it lias 
invariably been the fault of the individual 
and not of the habit, the strongest argument 
in extenuation of which is the “home” argu- 
ment. By this I mean that I see no impro- 
priety, if a man is ordered for a term of years 
to a foreign station, in his wife or family 
making their residence in such a place that 
he may be enabled to spend his leave at 
home, which he certainly could not do were 
they in the United States and he, for in- 
stance, attached to the Asiatic squadron. 
The habit of some women of having no set- 
tled abiding-place on a foreign station, but 
of following the ship from port to port, is the 
habit from which mest of the abuses of the 
system have arisen; nevertheless, there is net 
the slightest reason, if regulations be strictly 
observed, why such a system should not exist 
in all propriety and no offense be given. 
The “ bon camaraderie ” established among 
the wanderers from home on a foreign station 
can seldom be entered into by those who 
have not had the same‘experience. The wife 
keeps in touch with her husband’s interests, 
knows his friends, their tastes and his, and, if 
she has a settled home, keeps open house for 
all those brother officers to whom it may 
please her husband to offer hospitality; and 
so grows up that thoroughgoing, unconven- 
tional friendship that makes the clan feeling 
so strong among us. Also, she can generally 
make herself agreeable in several languages— 
this oftentimes being the result of necessity— 
while the woman who has stayed at home 
will, in competitive conversation, find that she 
is handicapped and outdone by comparison 
with her more traveled sister. I have in 
mind an introduction I once witnessed: A lady 
who had followed her husband was calling 
on one of those wives who had stayed at 
home. During the call anotber visitor came 
in, an officer whose ship had just arrived in 
port. The hostess was about to introduce 
her guests, but found it unnecessary to do so. 
“Oh,” explained the officer, “ Mrs. L—— and 
I are old shipmates and friends; we met in 
Montevideo,” and, the conversation turning 
to the South Atlantic station, the hostess 
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naturally felt herself more or less outside its 
pale, except where her woman’s wit or inter- 
locutory gift came to her aid. 

Although I am strongly in favor, under 
certain conditions, of—shall we call it?—naval 
globe-trotting, yet I should be the very last 
one to so much as breathe an unfavorable 
comment upon those wives who, for reasons 
best known to themselves, say the bravest 
good-by they are able to the husband whose 
cruise is in prospect, and then settle them- 
selves patiently to wait for his return. The 
skeleton in the closet in many of these cases 
is that “mossy old veteran ”—expense; and 
this brings us to another question—that of 
salary. “Can a naval officer with a family 
live comfortably on his salary ?” is a question 
that has been asked and discussed till it is 
threadbare, and it cannot be answered in 
unison even yet. When he is at sea, that 
salary, of course, is divided, and, though larger 
than his shore pay, there are no quarters 
for his family, consequently his expenses are 
almost doubled. Here comes in the wife's 
chance to show the soldier in her; and it 
warms my heart to have the opportunity to 
pay even the smallest tribute to some of 
those whose unflinching courage, in the face 
of privations perfectly unknown to the world 
because of the masking smile worn, has chal- 
lenged my admiration time and again, and 
has proved the woman to be in very truth, as 
in design, “a help meet for man.” 

An example of one of our old-time naval 
heroines may fittingly be quoted here. Some- 
where about the year 1830 two young people 
were married; he was a naval officer, who 
had learned his profession under the direct 
eye of such men as McDonough, Decatur, 
and Bainbridge, and, though young, had seen 
much service. She was a quiet, brown-eyed 
girl of twenty at the time. The service life 
then differed considerably from that which 
we knownow. Cruises were longer, quarters 
were rare, and the pay was smaller. These 
young people had a little capital, which they 
invested in a farm on the north shore of 
Long Island. It was far in the country in 
those days, being eighteen miles beyond 
Hicksville, then the nearest railway station. 
The remainder of the journey was performed 
by stage-coach. It may sound incredible 
that a woman could accomplish so much, but 
the record, nevertheless, is true that the 
woman in question ran that farm of one hun- 
dred acres and made it pay well, brought up 
six children—three of whom have since seen 
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much of service life—and, with all the dis- 
advantages of distance and poor commu- 
nication, managed to keep in touch with the 
news of the times and to keep her husband 
(who, while in the junior grades of his pro- 
fession, was kept constantly at sea) informed 
on all matters of interest connected with the 
home stations and department. It goes 
without saying that she who accomplished 
all this filled well her place in the larger 
world when, in after years, her husband at 
different times commanded three of our most 
important home stations. This note made 
from the life of a woman of two generations 
ago bears very little resemblance to the life 
of to-day, but the contrast I think in no way 
detracts from either picture. 

Though the topic of the home station 
offers less of change and excitement than 
does that of the foreign station, it yet is not 
lacking either in interest or variety, and, to 
my mind, is one of the most satisfactory 
phases of our naval life. In particular, the 
life in one of our navy-yards contains possi- 
bilities of pleasure and comfort in propor- 
tion to our capacity for enjoyment and our 
willingness to make the best of such matters 
as may prove uncongenial to us. Certainly 
our naval home life has greatly the advantage 
over that of most army posts (particularly 
those of the frontier) in that we are never 
thrust out of the world in entire dependence 
upon those stationed with us for friendship, 
society, and enjoyment, though, like them, 
we form a small village or a large family 
according to the amount of congeniality ex- 
isting among us. But we have fewer quar- 
rels in our communities than occur in army 
posts, because our outside interests are 
greater. Oftentimes we of the same station— 
when the ‘family ” feeling exists—if we 
meet in the great world, pass each other with 
a hand-clasp, but never a word, so great is 
that mutual confidence in one another’s com- 
prehensicn of existing conditions ; and then, 
too, we know that we shall have ample oppor- 
tunity to discuss the particular occasion later. 
This feeling of clan in the naval service is 
undoubtedly strong, but we are saved from 
the narrower view of life to which our 
cousins in the arfhy are so frequently sub- 
jected. The naval kaleidoscope in the hands 
of the Bureau of Navigation is kept well and 
constantly shaken. Often we have hardly 
come into touch with our neighbors and sur- 
roundings before the whole scene is shifted. 
This constant change of scene has its value 
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from an educational standpoint, but it is the 
later education of life to which that value 
belongs; for the children it is disastrous, 
and makes boarding-school or the English 
method of employing a governess almost the 
only alternatives. 

The vista of possibilities for enjoyment 
through which we look opens up a broad and 
varied scene, the diversity of which ought 
surely to be sufficient to satisfy all tempera- 
ments, For the woman interested in public 
matters and who enjoys the social side of 
life, there are presented endless opportunities 
for coming in contact with those men and 
women who “make history,” and of seeing 
for herself what to other women, though of 
the same social standing yet in private life, 
would often be denied. She has every op- 
portunity, if her fancy lie in that direction, 
to know the diplomatic circles well; she may 
even dabble in politics should that same 
fancy carry her so far. In this connection 
I have to admit the truth of the assertion 
that a large part of our Government wire- 
pulling is done by the women, and though 
this sort of thing is not strictly “en régle,” 
yet it is permitted, and it must be said that 
some of the feats performed in this direction 
are as pretty as they are difficult. Also in 
the matter of obtaining house allowances 
feminine diplomacy figures largely; and I 
shall never forget the comically pathetic look 
of an expert in this line when, in speaking to 
another officer of her husband’s retirement, 
she mournfully shook her head, saying, 
“ There are no more ‘ pickings’ for us now, 
Admiral, no more ‘ pickings.’” It was her 
own expression, and, to vary an old saw, she 
“suited her words to her former actions.” 

If one has the disposition to make use of 
such gifts as the gods see fit to send us, we 
shall find that the possibilities for pleasure 
and comfort in our home life are very great. 
I have practically learned that one can live 
very much better on the same sum in one of 
our navy-yards than in private life. This 
I know from having tried both; for when 
the sea duty comes, we women who stay at 
home become civilians, and it is then we are 
made aware how much further the salary will 
go in our navy-yards than in outside life. 
Why is this? To begin with, the salary 
alone is not the only emolument we have; 
there are also “ quarters ;” and most of these, 
having been built in a more generous age 
than at present, are larger than the ordinary 
house of to-day and extremely comfortable. 
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In some cases, as for instance those of the 
commanding officers, they are often palatial, 
They are warmed by steam and kept in order 
for us at the Government’s expense. The 
Commandant’s house at the Boston yard is 
probably—in the interior especially—the 
handsomest in the gift of the Government, 
though not so homelike as the Commandani’s 
house at Washington, with its low, wide piaz- 
zas and old-fashioned rose garden. I am ie- 
minded by the name “ Commandant’s house ” 
of an amusing mistake in orthography it once 
led to. We had been shopping, and ordered 
our purchases to be sent home. “ Where 
to?” demanded the saleswoman. “ Navy- 
Yard is all the address necessary,” we re- 
plied. “That is not definite enough,” she 
declared; “is there no number on your 
house?’ “You may add ‘Commandant’s 
House’ if you want to,” we replied ; and the 
package came home marked “ Common 
Dance House”! 

Most of our Government houses have gar- 
dens attached; and these, according to size, 
infer a certain amount of pleasure or com- 
fort. There is also aman, whom the Govern- 
ment enlists and pays, detailed to look after 
them. The commanding officer has also an 
allowance for servants, ard a horse, carriage, 
and stable outfit complete. These allowances 
are necessary to him, as he is expected to be 
always ready to entertain any guest of honor 
who may visit the station. Every officer 
may keep a cow if he has permission from 
the Commandant to do so, and it is not an 
unfrequent sight to see a number of these 
animals tethered in our gun parks or grazing 
upon the uncultivated spots in our navy-yards. 
We have also a great cGeal of service free 
that we should have to pay roundly for in 
outside life. For instance (I confine myself 
to trifles), there is a spare corner where I 
want a cupboard made or some book-shelves 
built, and I ask, “ May I have a carpenter?” 
The carpenter comes and does the work, the 
painter finishes it, and I have the credit of 
having put an improvement on the house. 
These are some of the homely points of 
interest connected with our navy-yard life. 

From the social standpoint the advantages 
for entertaining are very great, though the 
Commandant is the only one required by 
Government to keep open house. The junior 
officers are very apt to do so too, however, 
for their own pleasure or satisfaction. 

A navy-yard dance is almost a synonym 
for a good time to the younger fraternity, 
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and though it necessarily entails a certain 
amount of work and expense to those on 
whose shoulders the responsibility rests, yet 
this same work, if the executive head be 
clear, can be accomplished more easily, at 
less cost, and with far more brilliant effect 
than the same thing could be done in private 
life. 

It is often amusing to women of our life 
(I had almost written “ profession ”) to note 
the way in which we are regarded by those 
unacquainted with its circumstances and cor- 
ditions. A young lady once remarked to me 
that I did not at all tally with her ideas of 
what I should naturally be. ‘In what am I 
lacking?” Iasked. “You are so quiet,” she 
said, almost peevishly, “and you have none 
of that slam! bang! dash or rollicking air 
that I thought all navy people had;” and / 
thanked Heaven @ /a Pharisee. In fact, 
those who are looking for a type by which to 
recognize the navy woman will fail in the 
majority of cases, though there are those 
among our numbers who I have no doubt 
would fully justify my young friend’s sense 
of the fitness of things. 

“And are there no drawbacks to naval 
life ?”” some will ask. ‘“ You have pictured it 
all advantage and pleasure thus far!” So I 
have, because I believe in putting my best 
foot foremost; but stop and think a moment. 
What, for instance, do the women of the world 
in general know of the anxiety that was ours 
during the recent crisis of National affairs ? 
Yet it is the profession of our men to fight, 
and when the call to arms comes we have no 
tight to say a word but such as will give en- 
couragement and comfort tothem. The wife 
or daughter who makes it hard for a man to 
do his duty is far from performing her own. 
Yet what does it cost us, do you think, to 
keep back the words—aye, and the tears— 
when the heart is full? 

During the last few months some of our 
navy-yards presented a curious feature of 
the effect of the war. The wives and fami- 
lies of those sent to the front were allowed 
to remain in their quarters; consequently 
our navy-yards were mainly peopled by 
women and children. A very few officers 
were left—in some of the less important yards 
not more than three or four. Of the enlisted 
men there was hardly a corporal’s guard left. 
We hardly knew ourselves in this unusual 
State. But, thank Heaven! this condition of 
affairs was an exception and not the rule. Our 
ordinary troubles and drawbacks are of a 
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less vital nature, however, and can generally 
be traced either to some such source as, 
for instance, the monetary supply being not 
equal to the demand, or to an uncongenial 
person among us—one crooked stick,so to 
speak, that absolutely refuses to fit in with 
the others or to allow them to fit together. Or 
s.metimes the people on a station will get 
into cliques that will entirely prevent any 
such thing as unity of action, and in conse- 
quence debar us from many pleasures that a 
little tact and forbearance with one another 
might give us. Under such circumstances 
navy-yard life leaves much to be desired, but 
I am thankful to say such cases have been 
rare in my experience. I have heard it 
roundly asserted that navy-yards are prover- 
bial for the amount of gossip they circulate; 
but all the world gossips at times, and I do 
not believe we are any worse than our neigh- 
bors. All I can say in defense against such 
a charge is that my sisters of the service have 
certainly never gossiped to me, and, if not to 
me, then why to oneanother? As a class we 
have imbibed from our fathers, husbands, and 
brothers enough of that esprit de corps to 
bind us together in feelings of fellowship and 
a common cause. To return to the case of 
supply and demand, I would add that it is 
one of the big social problems that every in- 
dividual has to work out for him or her self. 
We know exactly what the salaries are, what 
we have and what we may look forward to 
having, and if we fail to live within our means 
it is either the result of real misfortune or 
mismanagement. 

One phase of our naval life that I have 
not yet touched upon is that of the retired 
list. The limit of age for active service is 
sixty-three years, but there is also a voluntary 
retired list for those who, not having reached 
the age-limit yet, have completed forty years 
of active service; also for those—and this 
frequently includes younger men—who have 
been incapacitated for duty by illness or 
accident. The reflections suggested by this 
array of men grown gray in the lice of duty 
and resting after the years spent in their 
country’s service would seem naturally to 
be those of the graver, quieter, if not somber, 
type. Thoughts of the eventide of life on 
the shores of the great unknown sea yet to 
be crossed, of purple shadows and soft opal- 
escent tints that have succeeded to the glare 
of the noonday of activity, fill our minds; 
but, though such reflections may appeal to 
us, let us not mention them to any retired 
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man or the members of his family, unless 
we are sure of our listeners... 

Thus far I have said nothing of the Ma- 
rine Corps, “the soldier and sailor too,” as 
Rudyard Kipling says, and “ the finest corps 
in the service,” its officers always claim. 
They are generally selected from among the 
graduates of the Naval Academy, and are 
claimed as members of the naval profession. 
The men are enlisted and drilled as soldiers, 
ane act as the police force of the navy. If 
any especially hard work is to be done, the 
marines are generally the men detailed to do 
that work; and well and bravely have they 
done it on many well-known occasions. The 
marine quarters are usually within navy-yard 
limits, as at Washington and Boston, though 
occasionally, as in the case of the New York 
barracks, they are separated from the line 
officers’ quarters by at least a quarter of a 
mile. With the exception of the command- 
ing officer, who has his own house, the officers 
and their families live in barracks somewhat 
on the apartment-house order, each having 
his flat or suite of rooms, which is generally 
very comfortable. The only real drawback 
I ever heard of, and which I think by this 
time has been remedied, was that in several 
instances two families were obliged to use 
the same kitchen; and on this point I am 
sureeevery housekeeper will offer ready sym- 
pathy. Thestories incident to this condition 
of things that some of my marine sisters can 
tell on that ever-fruitful topic, the servant- 
girl question, are as remarkable as the situa- 
tion was unique. Except for the difference 
in regard to the marine quarters, the home 
conditions are the same that we enjoy. When 
the marine officers go to sea, their families 
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are subject to the same conditions as if they 
belonged to the navy; and when they go io 
war, the wives and daughters have even 
greater cause for anxiety than we, for t 
marines are generally chosen—as in 
recent crisis at Santiago—to effect the fi 
landing on the foreign soil and make a pla 
for the army to follow; and then the work of 
the infantry could not be harder or mor 
dangerous. ‘Soldiers and sailors too,” 
deed! Well said, Rudyard Kipling! 

The usual term for sea or shore duty ior 
officers of the navy and marine corps varies 
so according to rank and occasion that it 
is impossible to make an exact statement, 
though from two to four years suggests a 
fair average detail. The one thing abso. 
lutely sure is that the orders w¢// come; and 
when they do, each in turn is obliged to pull 
up stakes and report for new duty; and when 
that duty is a term of years at sea, it is then 
that those families who have means, or those 
women who have no children, in the majority 
of cases follow the ships. The others, the 
“ Nancy Lees” I call them, possess their 
souls in patience, and for the most part have 
their time fully occupied with the care of 
growing children, which care the absence cf 
the “ better half” has caused to devolve for 
the time being entirely on their shoulders. 
But women are born to endure, and our 
shoulders are oftentimes broader than they 
look, and experience in naval matters has 
taught us to make the best of our bargain, 
like the “soldiers of fortune” that we cer- 
tainly are in our smaller way, looking for- 
ward to the date when our goodman is due 
at home again, and we can cry, with the night 
watchman, “ All’s well!” 


The Lights of Twin Reef 


By Winthrop Packard 
WIN REEF forms a small, irregular 


crescent. The two horns of bold 

basaltic rock are surmounted each 
by a squat light-tower, and two fixed lights 
warn mariners from its dangerous shores. 
Within the curve of the crescent is a little 
sandy bay, reached by a tortuous channel 
among the breakers if you knowthe way. If 
not, it is useless to attempt it. The swirling 
currents are death to any one who lacks 
knowledge of their every freak ; and to avoid 


the teeth of the rocks you must know them 
as the light-keeper’s children knew their play- 
ground. 

It was a sheltered playground. Hardly 
the winds reached it, and the breakers which 
roared outside swished gently on its sand. 
When the sun shone brightly into the argle 
of cliff, it was warm there even in winter. 
And the children of the light-keeper had 
known no other. They had a fine house in 
the sand there the day before Christmas, 
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with sand mountains, country roads, and 
other wonders of geography all around it. 

“ What we want,” said Karl, “is people 
to live in it.” 

“ Dolls,” sighed Annette; ‘oh, if we only 
had some dolls for it!” 

“We can make some out of driftwood, 
same as we have, Annette.” 

The girl sighed again wistfully. «Oh, 
but I mean truly dolls with long yellow hair 
and eyes that open and shut, same as mamma 
used to read about in the book. Some little 
boys and girls have them for Christmas.” 

‘“‘ The sea will bring them,” said the boy, 
stoutly ; “it brings us everything. I heard 
papa say so.” 

“ God gives us everything,” said the girl; 
“mamma used to say that.” 

A voice called—a man’s voice. 
light-keeper. 

“Come, children,” he said; “you must 
come innow. The fog is coming, and it will 
be cold.” 

A hundred miles to the southwest the little 
coasting schooner Edith had entered this fog 
at dawn, and was still sailing sluggishly 
through it. Summer fogs are windless, but 
those of winter often carry the beginning of 
a gale folded in their clinging white. The 
Edith had been a fisherman; then she was 
too old for that, and became a coaster. She 
was old for a coas‘er now, but she was well 
insured. Her owner, the captain, had -seen 
to that. He had owned her but a year, but 
Romney, the mate, had sailed in her since 
she was launched, and she was like an old 
friend to him. She had sailed the morning 
before, in ballast, and leaking. The captain 
and Romney were all thecrew. The captain 
said he would take on two foremast hands at 
Halifax. It made the work of this trip hard 
for Romney, but he was anxious to get 
home to his wife and children, and he did not 
complain. The boat seemed to leak faster 
now, and the captain, who had been down in 
the fore peak for some time, came up. 

“Romney,” he said, “I'm afraid we are 
going to lose the old girl. The water's 
making fast, and it’s no use for just you and 
me to try and keep her pumped out. We can 
probably make Boone Island before she sinks. 
I'll take the wheel, and you go below and pack 
up your things.” 

Romney understood, but he had a lump in 
his throat. “The old girl” had been bis 
home for so long; he bent his head and went 
below. He heard the water swashing along 
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the keelson with every roll of the vessel, and 
he packed his scant kit with a heavy heart. 

An ordinary sailor’s bag held most of it; but 
there was a brown-paper parcel, evidently just 
from some store, of which he took especial 
care. This he placed in an oiled canvas bag 
and carefully tied the neck so that no water 
could enter. This was going to his children 
for Christmas. On deck again Romney put 
his belongings in the big dory amidships; then 
he took the wheel while the captain looked 
after his own effects. They still sailed in a 
nebulous world of fog, out of which black 
swells lifted, shouldered them sullenly along, 
and vanished. By and by the captain came 
up and took the wheel again. He did not 
like this fog, for he knew well that the uncer- 
tain currents of the coast might take him far 
out of his reckoning. But hour after hour 
there was no change. The Edith rolled a 
little lower and litted a little more slug- 
gishly to the sweep of the long black swells, 
that was all. 

Afternoon came, but there was no thought 
of dinner. The captain was gloomy and 
anxious. There was no change in the wind 
and no break in the fog, which sailed by like 
a fleet of ghost ships, but gave no glimpse 
of sun or sky. The Edith went swirling 
along like a strong swimmer,low in the 
water but struggling bravely to keep afloat. 

“ Do you suppose she will stand it till 
night ?” asked the captain, as Romney paced 
uneasily toward him. “I’m not sure where 
we are in this fog, and I’d hate to be dropped 
in the middle of the bay at this time of 
year.” 

“You shouldn’t have sailed with her leak- 
ing,” said Romney, hotly. “She’s been a 
good boat to us, and now you are letting her 
go to the bottom without lifting a hand, and 
everything with her.” 

The captain looked at him steadily. “The 
insurance won’t go to the bottom,” he said, 
“ and we'll have a better boat under us ina 
month. We'll make Boone Island in the 
dory ail right, and an easy landing if this 
cursed fog wiil only lift.” 

Romney looked at him fiercely, and then 
turned away, sick at heart. It was easy to 
see now why they had come out of port leak- 
ing, and with neither cargo nor crew. He 
felt like one who stands by at the deliberately 
planned murder of an old friend. 

The dusk of a midwinter afternoon found 
the Edith still headed northeast and steered 
by an anxious captain, who had seen no sign 
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of Boone Island nor any other land. The 
schooner’s decks were almost awash now, and 
though she held her course and struggled 
bravely on, there were signs that the end was 
near. Finally, as the dusk grew, the captain 
gave a gesture of impatience and took a turn 
of rope about the wheel, lashing it firmly. 

“Help me with that boat,” he said to 
Romney. ‘ We've got to get out; she’s 
going soon.” 

The captain’s chest and other belongings 
were already in the dory, as were Romney’s 
bag and the package done up in oiled canvas. 
The two took a heave at the dory tackle, 
swung the boat to the rail, and dropped it 
overboard. Oars and a jug of water were 
placed in it, and then the two men got in, 
dropping astern, towed at a long end of the 
main sheet fastened at the dory’s bow. 

“ We can’t risk it aboard there any longer,” 
said the captain; “and I reckon Boone 
island isn’t far off. She might as well tow us 
till she goes under. It won't be long now. 
I wish this cursed fog would lift.” 

As if in answer to the words, a single pen- 
cil of bright light shot through the gloom on 
the port side. 

‘Look at that,” cried the captain, jubi- 
lantly; “there’s Boone Island light now. 
They've just lighted it.” 

The two men looked intently at the light. 
“Are you sure?” said Romney. “The fog 
may have gotten us off our reckoning.” 

“Watch it,’ replied the captain. “Boone 
Island is a steady white light. If it is Nig- 
ger Head, it will show a flash of red once 
in two minutes ; but we can hardly be as far 
west as Nigger Head. Then there’s Twin 
Reef. God help us if it was that! But 
Twin Reef is two lights, and it is twenty 
miles to the east of this. We must be pretty 
near to see it through this fog. Watch 
and see if it flashes.” 

A minute passed, two, three, but the light 
shone steadily, though dimly, through the fog, 
which seemed lifting a little. 

“It’s Boone Island,” said the captain, ex- 
ultingly. “ We’re all right. My God, the 
schooner !” 

Romney turned at the cry and stared 
wildly at what had been the fast-settling 
Edith, but was now only a whirling huge 
dimple in the black water, into which they 
sagged, dragged down by the tightening 
rope. The schooner was taking them with it. 

The captain clawed at the fastening, but 
the knot bound, and the dory’s head plunged 
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till the water curled over his hands. Then 
he plucked from his belt the sheath-kni{c 
which most sailors carry, and with one frantic 
blow severed the rope. 

‘* Get out your oars,” he yelled to Romney. 
“ Back her out of this.” But there was no 
need to tell Romney; he already had them 
out, and, with the captain's help, the dory 
backed away from the huge, dangerous dimple. 

“Further!” cried the captain. “ Further 
away! She'll come up and blow, and if she 
hits us—” 

Even as he spoke the bowsprit of the Edith 
shot again above the surface, and the whole 
forward part of her hull followed. Then, 
with a rush of imprisoned air which burst 
her hatches and forward planking, she half 
turned and sank forever. 

She was so near that when she went down 
Romney saw near her fore foot two augur. 
holes with fresh splinters. He sprang up 
towering with rage and holding an oar. 

“You cowardly sculpin!” he roared. “ You 
scuttled her !”’ 

The captain sprang at him, sheath-knife 
in hand. “Curse you!” he cried. “You 
know too much.” 

A blow from Romney’s oar sent the knife 
flying, and in another moment the two were 
rolling in the bottom of the dory, which swept 
toward the momentary gulf left by the sinking 
schooner and was tossed by the commotion of 
the incoming waves, yet by some fatality did 
not sink. Romney was the stronger, and 
after a little he felt the captain's grasp relax. 
Then he unclasped his hand from the other's 
throat and laid him unresisting in the stern 
of the dory. 

The light shone quite clear now, for the 
fog was lifting and being torn in shreds by 
a keen northwest wind. This same wind 
was drifting the dory rapidly, and as Romney 
picked up the oars and glanced at the light 
he stared like one turned to stone. 

The captain slowly pulled himself together 
and followed Romney’s glance. Below the 
light they had at first seen, and a little to the 
right of it, was a similar light, gradually 
widening its distance from the first with the 
drift of the dory. 

“You don’t need to kill me,” the captain 
said, hoarsely. “ The sea will do that, and 
you too. That's Twin Reef. We had the 
bluffs in line at first.” 

Romney turned the dory’s head _north- 
west. ‘ We'll make the land,” he said, dog- 
gedly. “It’s only ten miles.” 
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« You'll make nothing in the face of this 
northwester,” said the captain. “It'll be 
blowing us to bally-hack in half an hour. 
There’s just about one chance in a thousand 
that we can land on the reef, but we’ve got 
to take it. Give me a pair of oars. I'll 
sit aft here, and you need not be afraid of 
me.” 

Half an hour later the dory, unseen in the 
twilight, drifted by the rising northwester 
and tossed by conflicting currents, entered 
the tortuous channel through which alone 
lay safety. Then, with the lift of a great 
ground-swell, it vanished in the woolly smother 
of foam which tosses continually over the 
sunken rocks. 


Christmas morning broke clear and bright. 
The sun shone into the sheltered angle of the 
cliffs, and a package carefully tied in oiled 
canvas lay on the sand. This the children 
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found and opened. Annette gave a little cry 
of delight. 

“ Dolls!” she cried. « Big dolls, with long 
yellow hair, and eyes that open and shut. 
Two of them! It’s what we wanted for our 
play-house.” 

“ Yes,” said Karl; “the sea brought them. 
I knew it would. The sea brings us every- 
thing.” 

Annette looked at him admiringly. “God 
sent them,” she said. ‘* Mamma told us that 
He sent everything. He's good to everybody. 
Come, let’s put them in the play-house.” 

Sheltered in their peaceful, sunny corner of 
the black cliffs, the children play d happily, 
and knew that God was good. The captain, 
swaying five fathom deep among the kelp 
and rockweed of the foam-covered reef, knew 
that God was just; but honest Romney, the 
mate, swaying five fathom deep by the cap- 
tain’s side—what was he to know? 


The Educational Situation in the West 
By James H. Canfield 


President of Ohio University 


AR is not always an unmitigated 
evil. The results of a great con- 
flict are more than public debt 


and private bereavement. Men cannot be 
cast into that fiery crucible and come out 
unchanged. Strife begets strength. The 
clash of steel may be the opening strains of 
the overture of a new drama more lofty in 
purpose and more perfect in setting than any 
that has preceded it. All this and more is 
especially true if the contest touches the field 
of morals. When it clearly possesses the 
power to warm the hearts of men, and stirs 
them to new and higher spiritual life, the 
contest becomes an epoch. 

Such, unquestionably, was our Civil War. 
We are just beginning to realize how much 
we are indebted to that contest for the Jarge 
and generous life, the magnificent enthusiasm, 
and the superb organization of the last years 
of the nineteenth century. 

The war brought us a sense of equality 
which we had hardly known before; or 
which, if we had known it in a much earlier 
day, had begun to fade away. There is no 
such leveler as military discipline; and noth- 
ing makes more surely or rapidly for the true 
democratic spirit than community of life in 


the ranks of volunteers. When in the heat 
of strife one touches elbow with his brother 
and feels the thrill cf satisfaction that comes 
from a knowledge of the presence of a fellow- 
man facing with him danger and death, all 
social distinctions and caste of birth or wealth 
disappear like the dew before the morning 
sun. The signal gun brought tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands from every rank and 
grade of society, and welded them all together 
in the white heat of a common purpose, a 
common hope, a common loyalty. Lawyers, 
carpenters, teachers, blacksmiths, artists, 
masons; the clerks from the stores, the more 
trusted employees from the counting-room, 
the workmen from the shops—all these were 
inevitably thrown together upon precisely the 
same footing, with no exemption from ardu- 
ous toil or dangerous exposure because of 
any previous conditions in rank or station; 
all enlisting under the same banner, following 
the same leaders, and looking forward with 
the same high hope and lofty expectation to 
the same great end. It was the old, old 
story: “He who fights with me this day 
becomes my brother.” In the midst of this 
equality men were taught again and again, 
by undaunted courage, by heroic effort, by 
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the most unexpected manifestations of power, 
that the likeliest in America is still to be 
found in the unlikeliest spots. 

Soon there came to the entire people of 
this country, both North and South, a new 
sense of unity of purpose. Whatever may 
have been our condition in this respect prior 
to this conflict, or however we may have 
seemed at times to depart from this since the 
close of the war, during the stress and strain 
of those terrible days there was a sudden 
overleaping of the bounds of municipal life, 
a sudden breaking down of all dividing walls, 
a sudden and complete forgetfulness of that 
which lay within the narrow circle of individ- 
ual existence; and a broad and complete and 
hearty acceptance of one great thought, one 
great moral purpose, one mighty determina- 
tion. The Union party which played such 
a powerful part in the political events of 
those stirring times was born of this new 
condition. The ease with which men who 
had been political enemies or commercial 
antagonists now worked together, tugging 
mightily at the great load of responsibility 
and anxiety and care that weighed upon the 
Nation, showed clearly enough the amalga- 
mating power of this great conflict. 

Almost for the first time in the history of 
this country came also an awakening to the 
power of combination, the value of co-opera- 
tion. The beginnings of all modern econom- 
ics and sociology are to be found in the period 
of our civil strife. Prior to that time we had 
taken for granted that the only power that 
would ever bring the world out of barbarism 
into civilization was competition-_the tend- 
ency of every man to fly at the throat of his 
neighbor. The thought of service as being 
fundamental to real and lasting success in 
either the business or the professional world 
was almost unknown. The better thought 
of to-day, which makes competition mean a 
larger and more intelligent service to the 
community, in some given line, was not 
known. But the war quickened within us 
a clear understanding of the marvelous power 
of a people who will heartily unite in any 
given undertaking. The vast enterprises 
which must necessarily accompany a conflict 
like that were in themselves an education and 
an inspiration to all who touched them even 
remotely. We came to feel, finally, that a 
great and free people, intelligent in their 


choice of ends and means, could accomplish 


practically anything to which they gave their 
hearts, their time, and their strength, 
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And with this came a recognition o! he 
helpfulness of the Government. Up to |+6| 
we had not been troubled with paterna! sm, 
In spite of the strongest of the old Federal 
doctrines, there was apparently very little 
sense of dependence upon the central «oy- 
ernment. We had much to say about indi- 
vidualism, about the power of the State. as 
well as the rights of the States. We were 
rather proud, and perhaps rightly prou:, of 
the fact that each community had very laryely 
gone its own way and had very generally 
worked out its own salvation. But suddcnly 
there was forced home upon us the conclusion 
that the General Government could be. not 
only a great power, but a very helpful con- 
tributor to the success of any great move- 
ment. That in the natural swing of the pen- 
dulum we may have gone too far is perhaps 
true. Yet it was worth much to us to secure 
a clear understanding of the forces that could 
be rallied around a central standard, and of 
the value of authority commensurate with re- 
sponsibility. It is not too much to say that 
our whole thought of the place and value of 
the General Government radically changed 
from 1861 to 1865. National existence, in 
the true sense of the words, certainly dates 
from the Civil War. 

The Civil War also bred within us a desire 
for great enterprises, and an appreciation of 
all that these enterprises demand, and all that 
they promise to ambitious men. There had 
been no movement since the Revolutionary 
conflict that could really be called great. In 
war or in peace, in commerce, in trade, even 
in the field of invention, we had shown our- 
selves to be more than ordinarily brilliant. 
But suddenly we found stirred within us a 
new sense of power and a new and strong 
desire to take hold of large things in a large 
way. When the revenues and expenditures 
of a single month far outran those of a year 
in prior administrations; when manufacturing 
and the production of all that was needed for 
our maintenance during this great strife were 
pushed to the front under the spur of immedi- 
ate and pressing demand; when it became 
necessary to master time and space and 
make the powers of earth and air subservient 
to the will of man—the awakening was simply 
marvelous. Men who in charge of brigades 
and divisions had moved great forces o! men 
with enormous expenditures of money, or who 
in the administrative or commercial world, 
under the largest scheming, were spurred by 
necessity into a broader field of human ctiort 
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than they had ever dreamed of entering be- 
fore—these men could not go back quietly to 
the petty affairs of a petty life. 

Well, it all came to an end so suddenly 
that we hardly knew when the day of peace 
dawned. It was more like the sudden flash- 
ing of the sun at noonday from the midst of 
clouds that had lain unbroken for four years. 
Up from the South came the regiments of 
those who had escaped sickness and death; 
those who had served their country and their 
age so gloriously were mustered out; and 
with mingled tears and laughter the Nation 
was at peace. What was to become of these 
In what direction were to set these 
mighty currents of new thought and new im- 
pulses? What was to gratify this new sense 
of new power? On the platform, from the 
pulpit, in the press, were words of wisdom 
and warning. Some anticipated tumult and 
lawlessness. The bravest and most philo- 
sophical could only say that they believed that 
the heart of the American people was sound 
and true, but could not venture the slightest 
hazard of prophecy as to what the result 
would be. These had been away from their 
home, away from their usual vocations, out 
of their accustomed places, for four long 
years. Others had stepped in and filled the 
decimated ranks of the local communities. 
There seemed no room for the million men 
who were to exchange the blue of the army 
for the homespun; who were to drop the 
sword and take up the hammer; who were to 
put pick on shoulder in place of rifle; who 
were to exchange for the direness of war all 
the arts and ways of peace. But the great 
West was open to these men. Crowded out 
at home or oppressed with a strange sense of 
the limitations of the old circles, the narrow- 
ness of the old paths, they turned toward the 
new country in which there was room for de- 
velopment and growth, for magnificent schem- 
ing and the grandest enthusiasm, in which 
there were still worlds to conquer, and in 
which the mightiest might find tasks that 
would call for all possible strength and power. 
Tempted by the cheapness of lands, by the 
Government grants, by the freedom of that 
life upon the quasi-frontier, rejoicing in the 
friendships which had been formed with 
Western men who poured into the armies 
from Western States as from no other section 
of the country (it will be remembered that, in 
proportion to the population, Kansas sent the 
largest number into the field, and Illinois 
Stood second), the men of the Grand Army 
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turned westward in a mighty current which 
spread out over the entire country beyond the 
Alleghanies. Consciously or unconsciously, 
they have played their part—not always wisely, 
perhaps, but always with spirit, with power, 
with enthusiasm, with self-sacrifice hitherto 
unknown in the history of any people. 

These people felt, rather than clearly un- 
derstood, that the one great factor in maintain- 
ing the equality, the community ot purpose, 
the successful co-operation, the supremacy of 
law, and the success of all great enterprises 
was public intelligence. They could not be 
made to accept any basis of public prosperity 
less narrow, less sound, less durable, than the 
interest and effective co-operation of the 
people and of all the people. They were 
willing to follow wise leaders, but they were 
unwilling to accept dictation, and still more 
unwilling to be ignored or treated with indif- 
ference. They came to accept completely 
the truth of the statement that, in proportion 
as power is relegated to the people, and is to 
be held and administered by the people, 
popular intelligence must be advanced and 
strengthened. It was only natural, therefore, 
that in the West there should come to be a 
remarkable recognition of the part which had 
been played and the part that was to be 
played in all this by education. It was only 
natural that such a people, looking at life in 
such a way, should not be willing to accept 
anything less than public and free educa- 
tion—education as large and generous and 
inclusive as the State itself. 

The West, in common with the entire coun- 
try, had always known something of public 
schools. In the days of a sparse population, 
of restricted commerce, of small markets, of 
limited means of communication with the out- 
side world, the district school seemed enough. 
In this new era of royal endeavor, these peo- 
ple felt that the district school would never 
make kingly citizens nor citizens kings. So 
there sprang up inall the Western States a 
system of public education which, while im- 
perfect and as yet far from accomplishing all 
that has been desired or expected, is in its 
general outline one of the most typical of 
American movements. The general scheme 
of State education in the West recognizes 
sixteen years or grades. Of these, eight 
grades are in what are known as the primary 
schools—including the rural district schools 
and the primary grades of city schools; four 
are in the secondary schools, including the 
city, township, and county high schools, 
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and the older free academies; and four are 
in the university—the years of which are 
nothing more than the last four grades of 
this public system. States that do not in- 
clude within the university some form of 
normal and technical training have separate 
institutions covering these phases of educa- 
tion. All these schools are bound together 
under the general direction and supervision 
of State commissioners of education, and 
each grade is made to feel its dependence 
upon every other. Thus there is incentive 
and opportunity for every child of the State 
to pass by easy stages, in schools under popu- 
lar control, from the lowest seat in a district 
or primary school to graduation from a uni- 
versity of high standing. This is Huxley’s 
educational ladder—more effectually and com- 
pletely reproduced in the Western States 
than in any other portion of this country. 

It has taken nearly a generation to bring 
out both the defects and excellencies of this 
system, and to give to the system the im- 
pulse and incentive and support which can 
come only from the grateful hearts of those 
who have gone out to their places in the 
world from under such instruction. It has 
taken nearly a generation also to satisfy the 
people of the entire wisdom of this system; 
but there can be no further question as to 
the interest of the people and their enthusi- 
asm in these educational provisions. This 
system is not something that has been thrust 
upon the Western public by a few designing 
men. It is not a hobby upon which some 
small segment of the public may successfully 
ride—it is the magnificent result of steady 
growth under steady and intelligent demand. 
It is no longer an experiment, for it stands 
upon the same ground as that occupied by 
all other institutions which are not in exist- 
ence merely by express statute, but have 
arisen out of conditions and ci:cumstances, 
and have arisen to serve these conditions and 
circumstances. The school work of the West 
has reache" its present status by a gradual 
process of natural development. 

And it has come to stay. No one claims 
that it is perfect. It will always be subject 
to modification and changes. It will grow 
with our growth. But as a public system, as 
contradistinguished from any and every form 
of private instruction ; as a system organized 
by the State, maintained by the State, super- 
vised by the State, and the wisest and surest 
means of self-preservation possessed by the 
State, it will remain. All its forms have 
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such a thorough hold upon our people, all are 
so well understood in all their details, they 
have become such a part in our public life, 
they have been supported so long and so 
liberally by taxation, they have been sus- 
tained so triumphantly by all legal proceed- 
ings, and in their results they have proved in 
every respect such a good investment, that 
they have passed unchallenged to a place in 
our public policy. Whatever else may befall 
us in the uncertainties of our social and politi- 
cal life, and whatever else may come up for 
reconsideration, amendment, or repeal, there 
will never be a resubmission of the public- 
school question in the West. 

The American people are peculiarly a prac- 
tical people—a pocketbook people. They 
are not apt to continue from year to year 
expenditures which are not satisfactory to 
them. Very generally they ask, very shrewdly, 
regarding every public movement, “ Does it 
pay?” There must be, then, intense satisfac- 
tion in this public-school work when the peo- 
ple of the West are willing to tax themselves 
for this work nearly as much, if not quite as 
much, as for all other purposes combined. 
The increase of the interest in public-school 
work, measured in this way, has been simply 
unparalleled. So, too, has their confidence 
been shown by their willingness to give their 
children these larger and better opportunities 
at great expense and with unusual sacrifice 
in the homes. The attendance upon public 
schools has increased much more rapidly 
than population; and the most noticeable 
fact is that the greatest proportionate increase 
has been along higher lines. The enroll- 
ment of public high schools during the last 
fifteen years has so far outstripped the en- 
rollment in previous years as to make an 
illustrative chart almost impossible. The 
attendance upon State universities from 1880 
to 1895 increased over three hundred per 
cent. The gain in equipment, expenditure, 
and educational force has been largely com- 
mensurate with this marvelous development 
of popular interest. 

The limits of this article will not permit 
extended statistics ; but a few illustrations of 
the growth of interest in secondary and higher 
education, and of the generosity of public 
and private purse, may not be out of place. 
The eloquent figures in the tables on the 
opposite page are taken from a large mass 
ot information very kindly furnished to the 
writer during the last three months. 

The action and reaction of the high 
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schools upon the universities and of the 
universities upon the high schools have been 
very marked. Nothing so quickens in teacher 
and pupil, and through these within the 
general public, a proper appreciation of the 
form and scope and power of true education, 
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each grade and each teacher to the organiza- 
tion are clearly recognized. Take away this 
incentive, make the district school an end 
to itself, with no definite outlook beyond, 
make the high school the same, even make 
the university the same; and there come at 


nothing so kindles the aspirations of the 
community, as a constantly recognized con- 


once sluggishne s and barren pride and very 
unproductive individualism. The growth of 


HIGHER EDUCATION 













Institution. Total Income. a. 5, Students. Instructors. 
1880. 1897. 1880, 1397. 1880. 1897. | 1880. 1897. 
Armour Institute (Chicago).......... | ........ $100,000 $1,500,000 |] .... | L148]... 60 
California State University $99,000 380,000 2,113,546 268 | 1,500 | 35 100 
MN TED ins .000.500esdneced E sadacene $00,000 8,000,000 | .... | 2,132] .. 180 
Illinois State University.. 100,000 | 399,429 1,338,512 400 | 1,075] 40 87 
Indiana State University....... a 36,000 | 120,000 350,000 is9} O41] 14 60 
Indiana State Tech. (Purdue)........ 26,225 142,116 625,000 233 664] 12 64 
lowa State ene Ig Ay ert 2,510 148,376 625,000 557 | 1,334] 42 102 
Leland Stanford (California)......... ] ........ 180,000 1,250,000 | .... | 1,091 
Michigan State University........... 296,000 | 422,000 1,875,000 | 1,427 | 2,975] 51 121 
Nebraska State University........... 25,000 189,000 1,000,000 348 | 1653] 13 104 
Northwestern Univ. (Evanston, IIl.).. 47,000 237,300 4,724,000 658 | 2,600] 46 281 
i eee ae 23,364 80,842 600,000 | 949 | 1.283] 33 79 
Ohio State University...............- 46,636 | 200,000 2,445,000 | 217 | 1,019} 22 78 
Ohio Wesleyan (Delaware)........... 30,805 95,000 552,000 6ll | 1,404] 23 98 
pS a eee 79,582 | 410,706 1,500,000 | 436} 1,650] 42 118 






































Armour Institute is but four years old, and hence has as yet no “ past.” The figures for California are for the 
academic departments only, and do not include the professional schools. Chicago University is another of the 
“new” institutions already old in resources and good in works. ‘he statements for Illinois do not include the Schools 
of Medicine and of Pharmacy, which are located in Chicago. The number of instructors in the Michigan State 
University does not include a great number of assistants in laboratories and elsewhere, who give more or less 
instruction. In 1880 the Conservatory of Music at Oberlin was not in charge of the Trustees of the College. 

The expression “educational plant ” will be understood to mean buildings, equipment, and grounds used strictly 
for educational purposes, and does not include productive endowment. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 








7. 

City Total Expenses. ty Pupils. Instructors. 

1880, 1897. 1880. 1897. 1880. 1897. 1880. 1897. 

CD assess: seuneasesasaisueesacasan $20,000 | $453,331 | $140,000 | $1,132,965 | 1,460 | 8,838] 12 276 
bo Se ere ore 30,571 105,880 | 132,467 387,122 | 1,045 | 3,037] .. ee 
ee cso sd Ciimeehae cease 5,040 41,500 20,000 1,000,000 137 | 1,120 5 45 
Grand Rapids (Mich,)\.......0.::000s00+ 11,220 40,497 85,000 157,000 331 | 1,191 oe a 
SRS oir ck ssa nccahpistedanseaas owns 18,000 50,000 100,000 500,000 400 | 1,713 13 53 
OO errr 6,757 66,350 23,500 220,000 278 | 2,098 7 51 
DR ics csicicanedincew-ouierelvenes 16,412 121,000 $7,000 400,000 407 | 2,369 9 104 
ED ivasidca cima vamabewewacasad 5,500 31,827 24,000 125,000 168 646 = snve 
EER cca wosinckek oaks: sade ianeisanawm 39,620 107,174 76,469 403,346 943 | 1,958 | 30 70 
IID, i odsiccnaccenccwscnseecas 100,000 200,000 200,000 500,000 | 1,232 | 1,960] 31 75 
DE MURAD ve ccsiaiiicnicinsaciveevewscaes 2,000 14,000 7,000 100,000 70 537 2 15 



































It should be noted that the figures for Chicago include the English High School and the Manual Trainin 
School—each of high grade. The expense quoted for Cleveland is for instruction only. About half the value o 
plant in Denver is in the beautiful square upon which the High School stands. The figures for Indianapolis 
include the Industrial Training Schools—of high grade. The amounts for 1897 in St. Louis include the work, etc. 
of the Normal School, which is now in the same building with the High School, and under the same general 
management. 

In these statements, as in those for Higher Education, the earlier amounts are sometimes estimates ; but they have 
been carefully prepared for this article by gentlemen in official position in the institutions named. 


tact with and participation in a properly con- 
stituted State system which insists quietly 


the high school has been quite as remark- 
able as that of the universities. 


but constantly on high standards of excel- 
lence in its teaching force and in all its work. 
The effect of relationship runs through the 
entire system from top to bottom. There is 
constant incentive in every grade with every 
pupil and with every teacher, when the or- 
ganization is complete and the relations of 


The tendency in the West is unquestion- 
ably towards publiceducation. Yet the gifts 


of private individuals for such institutions 
as the Rose Polytechnic, at Terre Haute; 
DePauw University, at Greencastle (Indiana) ; 
the superb Lewis Institute (Chicago), and the 
new Bradley Institute (Peoria); and the con- 
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stant loyalty of the various denominations 
to their several colleges—aside from the 
instances mentioned in the tables here 
given—all testify to the deep and abiding 
confidence of good men and women in the 
regenerating power of higher culture and 
sound training. So, too, it is noteworthy 
that even in the West, where the spirit of 
materialism is supposed to be peculiarly 
rampant, the humanities are holding their 
own with technical or more “practical ” 
work. The courses in the latter are more 
and more recognizing the desirability and 
necessity of a broad and sound foundation 
upon which to build, and are so shaping both 
matter and method that that which formerly 
was thought to bring nothing but technical 
skill is now resulting in some of the best- 
trained minds in the young life of the 
country. 

All this advance is having its effect upon 
the lower schools. There has been great 
change in the material conditions under which 
elementary education is carried forward, in 
equipment, and in methods. Innearly every 
Western State there is a definite effort to 
secure better and more efficient organization 
of the entire educational force of tne State; 
to enforce some system in the grading of 
lower schools; to secure some uniformity 
(not identity) in text-books and courses; to 
increase the preparation of the teacher; to 
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add to the effectiveness of superintendence. 
The number of teachers’ organizations is 
constantly increasing, and membership an: 
better work keep pace with this. All throug! 
the West there is constant discussion of edu 
cational themes, and with more and mor 
breadth and intelligence. There is no sectio; 
of the Union in which there is more intellec: 
ual activity in these directions, and the end 
is not yet. 

The people of the West are evidently d« 
termined that education shall be of the pe 
ple, and by the people, and for the peopk 
They do not believe that the public school is 
yet quite good enough for any, but as far as 
it goes they are determined to make it good 
enough for all. They propose to make all 
history and rich experience of the past a 
common heritage, as far as education can 
accomplish this. They desire to lift every 
child of the State out of the mire of igno- 
rance and put his feet on the broad and sure 
highway of intelligence. They will furnish 
opportunity and incentive, and, having done 
this, they place the responsibility for results 
elsewhere than upon themselves. They are 
determined that education shall be a power 
to unite the people rather than to divide 
them. They desire that all may find possible 
that large and intelligent service of their 
fellow-men which alone makes life worth the 
living—which alone is life. 


Correspondence 


The Civil Service 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In the issue of The Outlook for November 
26, in an editorial reference to the expected 
Executive order exempting certain positions 
and classes of positions from the operation 
of the civil service rules, the following ap- 
pears: 

We speak of this as an apprehension, but not 
because we are devoted to the Civil Service Law 
in its present form, or regard it as embodying the 
best possible ideal for securing the best possible 
men in the public service. We do not wonder 
that heads of departments are sometimes out of 
patience with a system which hampers them in 
the selection of their subordinates, and which 
implies a deep distrust of their purpose to secure 
the best nen for the work to be done. 


I fear that, unwittingly, you have given a 
false impression as to the nature of the Civil 
Service Law. It is granted that the existing 


system may measure more or less short of 
the ideal. The most that is claimed for it is 
that it is immeasurably superior to the system 
it replaced; that it has increased the eff- 
ciency of every branch to which it has been 
faithfully applied; and that it has saved 
many millions of dollars to the public treas- 
ury. It can hardly be said, however, in the 
sense you have in mind, that it “hampers” 
appointing officers, or that it implies any 
unusual or unwarranted “distrust of their 
purpose to secure the best men for the work 
to be done.” Undoubtedly it is an interfer- 
ence with the free selection of subordinates 
for political purposes; but that, I take it, is 
not what you mean. When the purpose is to 
select for fitness only, the rules ad the ofii- 
cer; they never hamper him. 

The candidates eligible for appointment 
are, in the first place, those whose particular 





qualifications for the position to be filled 
have been tested in a practical and strict ex- 
amination. The officer is not restricted to a 
choice of one of these, but is permitted to 
select from among the three who are graded 
highest. The person selected serves for a 
probationary term of six months before the 
appointment is made absolute, and if he pos- 
sesses any quality affecting his fitness, not 
disclosed in the examination, it is apt to 
appear during this actual service. Even 
after appointment the employee may be dis- 
missed practically in the discretion of the 
superior, the only limitation being that the 
reasons for the dismissal shall not be politi- 
cal, and that they must be filed in writing 
and an opportunity afforded for a personal 
explanation. Is it to be conceived that such 
a plan will have in it any embarrassment to 
the officer whose sole desire is to secure and 
retain the services of the best fitted ? 

The suggestion that the competitive system 
contains in it the implication of distrust is 
hardly reasonable, either. A general law 
affecting every officer alike, from the highest 
to the lowest, in the service of the Govern- 
ment, cannot be said to imply distrust of the 
individual. It is to be borne in mind, also, 
that one object sought is to give to every 
citizen an equal opportunity to enter the pub- 
lic service on his merits—a thing that the 
competitive plan, only, permits. 

It is generally understood that under the 
so-called “ spoils system,” existing prior to 
the passage of the Civil Service Law, public 
officers were frequently disposed, and often 
compelled, to make appointments for reasons 
other than those having to do with the fitness 
of the candidate or the needs of the service. 
The same difficulty existed elsewhere, and 
the United States merely followed the lead 
of other civilized governments in passing re- 
Strictive laws designed to end these practices 
and to establish an orderly in place of a dis- 
orderly plan. Itis hardly more reasonable 
to say that the motives of particular officers 
or classes of officers are suspected than it 
would be to hold that our election laws im- 
pugn the honesty of individual voters, or 
that there is an insult of some sort involved 
in asking a public functionary to take an oath 
of office. 

| appreciate that the attitude of The 
Outlook is favorable to the civil service re- 
form, and that you have been opposed to any 
recession from the advanced ground that 
reform has taken. The details in immediate 
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question are, however, of considerable rela- 
tive importance, and if space may be given to 
these reflections I shall be much indebted. 


GEORGE MCANENY. 
National Civil Service Reform League, 
New York City. 
An Important Work 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

After much money and toil spent on wrong 
lines, we have at last learned that no race 
whatever is exempt from the conditions of 
human nature ingeneral. All success in race 
education has this fact for its foundation. 
In taking away the independence of the 
Indian and giving him dole, we did the thing 
as truly fatal to him as it would have been 
to the Anglo-Saxon. That the Indian has 
“kicked ” at his treatment only proves in him 
an affinity to us founded in human nature. 
The remedy that we have largely acted upon 
—taking away the dole—is, if done alone, 
only greater injustice. We took land; in 
restoration we must give the freedom of the 
country, with citizenship. We took independ- 
ence ; we must give back the opportunity for 
self-support. We have come to see that we 
shall never get rid of the Indian until we are 
just to him. There is only one way to get 
him off our hands—to get him upon his own 
feet. 

To do this so far as it is able, and to stim- 
ulate others also to the work, is the endeavor 
of the Indian Industries League. Its specific 
objects are, “to open individual opportu- 
nities of work to individual Indians,’ and 
“to build up’ self-supporting industries in 
Indian communities.” 

It now desires to put up, on land adjoining 
their reservation, a building for the Navajo 
women living on the San Juan River, and 
under the charge of Mrs. Mary L. Eldridge, 
field matron and also missionary. In such 
building Mrs. Eldridge could employ them 
in weaving the Navajo rugs. But especially 
would she teach these women; for whom 
nothing has yet been done, how to use the 
knitting-machine, the simple hand-loom, the 
sewing-machine. Such work would enable 
them to use the wool of their sheep more 
profitably than at present. It would also 
train them in regularity of occupation, and, 
perhaps best of all, into the perception that 
they can do something which has not yet 
been done among them—a stepping out into 
new possibilities ; and, as in the old proverb, 
it is the first step that costs. It is proposed 
to begin this work upon a small scale and 
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in the very simplest way, and progress only 
as fast as success will warrant. The money 
needed for this one-room building is two 
hundred and fifty dollars, exclusive of fur- 
nishing. A part has been given to the 
League; the remainder is earnestly desired, 
so that the building may be begun at once, 
when the work will cost less than in the 
spring. 

The very beautiful lace made by the Indian 
women, under the tuition of Miss Sybil Car- 
ter, is well known. This lace is of a quality 
acceptable to ladies who appreciate the best. 
The work, if encouraged, will become an 
industry supporting many of these women, to 
whom the little money which they can earn 
is the bridge from discouragement and de- 
spair to hopeful living and perceptibly better 
homes. “ What is there to do out here in 
the woods?” cried one of them. And Miss 
Carter's lace-work answered her. Miss Car- 
ter has applied to the League for aid in carry- 
ing oa her work. 

To meet these and other calls, the Indian 
Industries League asks for contributions of 
money, and for an accession of members, 
not only for greater financial strength, but 
also for greater influence. The fee for mem- 
bership is only one dollar a year. The Sec- 
retary will gladly answer questions in regard 
to the League and its management. Contri- 
butions and membership fees may be sent to 
the Treasurer, Mrs. James C, Fisk, 32 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge, Mass., or to the Secretary, 

FRANCES C, SPARHAWK. 
700 Commonwealth Ave., Newton Centre, Mass. 


Agricultural Co-operation 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I am again indebted to The Outlook for 
generous words of appreciation, and for help 
in bringing to the notice of the public a sub- 
ject which I hope it will consider of great 
importance. I want to increase my obliga- 
tion to you by asking you to give me an 
opportunity of correcting the impression of 
the reviewer of “ Industrial Copartnership ” 
that my chapters with regard to agricultural 
co-operation are written at ‘second hand.” 
In the preparation of these chapters I made 
long journeys in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, went into the fields, walked through the 
piggeries, the greenhouses, and the creameries, 
had personal interviews with bailiffs and 
managers, besides attending meetings of the 
co-operative farmers. I think this can fairly 
be described as investigation at first hand. 
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I can see that a reviewer could eas ly hay: 
been led to suppose other wise from the copi- 
ous use I make of documentary corroboration, 
but it seemed to me better to do this than to 
give details of my personal movements from 
place to place. 

I am firm in my belief that agricultura 
co-operation is the most important of the new 
developments of the movement in England. 
It was for that reason—because it is both 
the newest and most important—that I gave 
it the first place. The fact that it is not in 
the hands of the belated agricultural laborers 
themselves may be regrettable, but is, after 
all, only a repetition of the evolution of com- 
mercial and productive co-operation itself. 
The co-operative stores were started by work- 
ingmen, as these farms are now being started 
by co-operative storekeepers. Agricultural 
co-operation is now in the stage in which 
distributive co-operation was in its early days, 
the phase of more failures than successes, and 
the phase in which it still needs the help of 
leaders ; but the plant has, I believe, unmis- 
takably got root, and is going to bea very 
large and fruitful tree. In default of initia- 
tive on the part of agricultural laborers, co- 
operative farms are being organized by the 
class who have co-operative initiative and 
experience, and I think it a most happy fact 
that this isso. It is along these lines of least 
resistance that agriculture can most easily 
and quickly be lifted out of its present primi- 
tive condition industrially, and brought to its 
place in the list of the highly organized in- 
dustries of the world. And as agriculture is 
the most important of all industries, this 
seemed to me the weightiest thing I saw in 
Great Britain. H. D. Lioyp. 


Mexi-Americans 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

While public opinion is formulating the 
future of the Philippines it may be well to 
study an object-lesson in race-absorption pre- 
sented in the Territory of New Mexico. 

Before the recent election the daily papers 
of Aibuquerque displayed the party tickets 
for Bernalillo County, the list of Republican 
candidates containing fourteen names of 
Spanish derivation to seven of English, 
and the Democratic list thirteen Spanish to 
eight English; the proportion of leaders thus 
indicated being in about the same ratio as 
the original speech of the voters. Among 
the candidates there are many names strange 
to one who does not speak Spanish, from 
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that of Pedro Perea, for delegate to Congress, 
to Jesus A:nijo y Jaramillo, for school su- 
perintendent. . 

The people of Spanish names and speech 
resent the name Mexican, generally applied 
to them, and the politicians, therefore, call 
them natives; which is fair enough, for their 
ancestry dates in the Territory for three cen- 
turies. Think of New Englanders or Penn- 
sylvanians whose American lineage dates 
much later being called Englishmen! If it 
is true, as claimed, that these natives are of 
two-thirds Aztec ancestry, they may well be 
considered as native Americans. “A legend 
of the Aztecs relates that during their wan- 
derings their god of war declared that they 
should no longer bear the name Aztec, but 
should take instead that of Mexi.” 

For over fifty years—since the acquisition 
of the Territory—these so-called M :xicans 
have been citizens of the United States. 
They proved their loyalty in the Civil War 
by active support of the Government; and 
now they divide on political issues, under- 
standingly, like other citizens. The general 
wish of the people of the Territory is for 
Statehood, and no concern is shown because 
of the large preponderance of the native 
vote. 

The fact is that these native people pre- 
sent the political paradox so strikingly stated 
by James Bryce, that safety is to be found 
in dependence upon the ultimate judgment 
of the humbler portion of humanity in decid- 
ing general questions of government. In 
comparison with the men from the “ States ” 
they are humble in appearance and conduct, 
and impatience is shown by employers at 
their slowness of thought and action. At 
the same time it is recorded that “the New 
Mexicans of Spanish descent are among the 
most honest-dealing people of the world.” 
This one virtue alone is an offset to many 
shortcomings. 

That greatest of all absorbing agencies, 
the free district school, has been established 
within a decade, and favorable testimony is 
given as to the brightness of the young Mexi- 
American children. May we not expect that 
this institution will bring the needed awaken- 
ing here as it has elsewhere ? 

One lesson which the recent history of 
New Mexico should teach Americans is that 
if they agree to the annexation of countries 
inhabited by people of other tongues, they 
should give up the unreasoning and unjust 
race prejudice to which they have yielded so 
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readily heretofore, and, by doing so, save 
much time and trouble in the task they have 
undertaken. Even though we have helped 
to give people the right to life and liberty, 
we should not quarrel with or despise them 
because they do not pursue happiness as en- 
ergetically as we do, or exactly by our meth- 
ods. If prejudice is cast aside and note 
made of the good things said by others of 
our new or prospective citizens, we will find 
an unexpected aggregate of the well-meaning 
qualities which, under favorable political 
conditions, make for peace and prosperity. 
H. G. 


Las Cruces, New Mexico. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/¢ és seldom possible 
toanswer any inquiry inthe next issucafter its recetpt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope. bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


Kindly give your judgment on the Greek of 
the following New Testament text. 1. Could 
not Matthew xxviii., 1, be translated as follows: 
“At the end of the sabbaths, as it began to 
dawn toward the first of the sabbaths, came 
Mary,” etc., meaning at the end of the old 
Jewish series and the beginning of the new 
Christian series? The above is certainly the 
literal. 2. Do not Luke xxiv., 1, and John xx., 
1, 19, sustain this view? and Mark xvi., 2, 9, ex- 
cept inasmuch as it uses singular instead of 
plural? 3. Is it not noteworthy that the New 
Testament writers always call Resurrection Day 
Sabbath except in Revelationi.,10? Is not this 
sufficient Biblical ground for calling Sunday 
Sabbath? And does it not leave Sabbatarians 
without Biblical grounds for calling Saturday 
Sabbath? 4. In Jamesii., 10, should not “ Zaw” 
be supplied, if any word is needed, instead of the 
italicized word “ foiwt”? 5. Is the name Satur- 
day in any sense a corruption or derivation of 
caBBarov, as is stated in the Century Dic- 
tionary and Cyclopedia? 6. In Matthew xxviii., 
1, the plural tov caBBarwv might be regarded 
a Hebraism if Matthew alone used it, but Luke 
and John were not so much given to Hebraisms. 
It is a difficult task to substitute “ week ” for 
“Sabbath,” with one or two exceptions in the 
Bible, until it refers to the Resurrection Day, 
and then week is regularly substituted. Why is 
this? ‘These questions are suggested in Chapter 
VIL. of Dr. M. C. Briggs’s book “ The Sabbath: 
What? Why? How ?” x B.S. 

l and 2. In Matthew xii., I and 2, the 
plural form, used in xxviii., 1, is seen to be 
equivalent to the singular. It is inconceiva- 
ble that Matthew, which is pre-eminently the 
Jewish Christian Gospel, could have written 
with the meaning you suggest. 3. Accord- 


ing to the other Gospels, the resurrection took 
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place “ when the Sabbath was past,” “on the 
first day of the week.” We find no warrant 
for your statement. 4. No; according to 
the grammars, such a word as “ part” is to 
be supplied in such anellipsis. 5. No; Sat- 
urday means “Saturn’s day.” It is the Ger- 
man name for the day, Samstag, which the 
authority you refer to regards as connected 
with odBBarov. 6. We cannot agree with 
you. There is good authority for translating 
Matthew xxviii., 1, «« At the end of the week, 
as it began to dawn to the first of the week.” 


1. Kindly give a short list of books (if possible 
with names of publishers and prices) treating on 
Life after Death. 2. Is there any generally ac- 
cepted interpretation for 1 Peter iii., 19, which 
says that Christ “preached to the spirits in 
prison”? What is your opinion of the text? 
3. In Mark xi., 24, “ All things whatsoever ye pray 
and ask for, believe that ye have received them, 
and ye shall have them.” (R.V.) Is this prom- 
ise literally true? That is, will the prayer of 
faith avail in changing the will of Godin granting 
to us a// our desires? 4. What is a good book 
on the Philosophy of Prayer? 

Te W..P. 

1, “Salvator Mundi” and “ Beyond the 
Shadow” (T. Whittaker, New York, about 
$1.25 each); Petavel’s “ Problem of Immor- 
tality’? (Woodman, Boston, 75 cents). 2. 
This is still in controversy. To us the ob- 
vious meaning is that Christ proclaimed his 
Gospel to sinners in durance in the world of 
departed spirits. 3. We understand it as 
literally true from Jesus's point of view. 
He contemplated prayer for definite objects, 
not as offered for any merely personal ends, 
but with a dominating reference to the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of God. Prayer 
for things personal to us must, therefore, if 
it comes within the range of his promise, 
seek its object as auxiliary to the main 
interests of the kingdom. “ All things what- 
soever” are certainly not promised to all 
sorts of prayer, but only to prayer in the 
spirit of Christ, and only in subordination to 
the interests uppermost in the spirit of Christ. 
In the answer this subordination will, of 
course, be maintained, as in the prayer. But 
we are not to think of prayer as “ changing 
the will of God,” or trying to get him to do 
our will; it is rather an endeavor to link our 
will to his will, that his will may be done, 
and it is not done any further than as men 
co-operating with him doit. 4. There is no 
quite satisfactory book on this subject. The 
best things on it were said long ago by Dr. 
F. H. Hedge, in his “ Reason in Religion ” 
(American Unitarian Association, Boston, 
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about $1.50). See also a paper in th 
“ Forum,” May, 1897, “ Fallacies Concernin; 
Prayer.” 


1. I am interested in the newer interpretatio 
of the Atonement put forward by the moder: 
school of thinkers, but do not see how this 
made to agree with certain passages in the Scri; 
ture which directly suggest that Christ died to 
satisfy divine justice. How is 1 John iv., 1 
for instance, explained? 2. Is there any on 
book in which I can find the various scenes in 
Old Testament and subsequent religious history 
described as revivals of religion, with an explan 
tion of their causes and effects? I refer to suc 
scenes as Joshua at Ebal and Gerizim. 3. Can 
you tell me where the paper called “ The Kin 
dom” is published, and what is its nature? 
Do you know of any work or works that will 
give me the trend of modern theological thought, 
not only the tendencies of the denominations 
individually, but the general trend of thought 
among the Christian Churches as a whole? 
Among the denominations, I should especially 
like to inform myself concerning the present 
position and tendeneies of the Congregationa!- 
ists, Presbyterians, and Protestant — 

Cc. B. W. 


1. The “propitiation” here referred to 
must be understood as the satisfaction of 
conscience as God's representative within us. 
For a full treatment of such passages see 
“ The Divine Satisfaction ’’ (Whittaker, New 
York, 40 cents). 2. We cannot think of any 
exactly of this sort. A more profitable sort 
of book is Cheyne’s “ Jewish Religious Life 
After the Exile’ (Putnams, New York, about 
$1.25), 3. At Minneapolis; devoted to So- 
cial Christianity. 4. We published an article 
on this subject, “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” 
September 27, 1897. ‘The New Puritan- 
ism” (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York) 
deals with the forward movement in theology, 
without describing the extent to which it is 
effective in the several denominations. 

1. Is there a magazine that gives a résumé of 
theological thought and current literature on 
theological subjects, in Great Britain? If so, 
where can it be obtained? 2. Please name the 
two ablest theological quarterlies or magazines 
published in England, and where to ——. 


1. No, at least not except in an occasional 


article. 2. The “Church Quarterly Review ” 
(£1 yearly), representing the Anglican Church; 
“ The Expositor ” (12 shillings yearly), repre- 
senting the other Churches. We believe that 
the former can be supplied by James Poti & 
Co., and the latter by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
New York. 

Please inform me where can the quotation, 


“ Captive of my bow and spear,” be found ? 
ta Wie Be 





For the Little People 
% 


Dreamland 
By Anne Hempstead Branch 
“TI wish I could go to the wonderful land 
Where the dream-folk travel,’ said he. 
“TI would sail in a boat till it grated the sand 
That reaches down to the sea. 
And the dear dream-people would laugh and 
sing, 
And give me my choice of everything, 
And maybe sometime they would make me 
king— 
Oh, mother, how nice it would be! 
But I’d always come back, dear mother-my- 
own, 
If I knew the way,” said he. 


“ And if I came back all glitter and gold 
From the wonderland over the sea, 
Do you think you would know me, so gallant 
and bold, 
For your own little lad?” said he. 
“If I came like a Prince, for a great surprise, 
Would you guess it was I, in such strange 
disguise ? 
But I’d climb in your lap and I’d kiss your 
eyes 
Until you began to see! 
Do you think you would know me, O mother- 
my-own, 
For your own little lad ?” said he. 


‘“‘The Original Brownies ” 
By J. A. Cruzan 

Had the children known that Hawaii was 
the original home of the Brownies, they would 
all, without doubt, have favored annexation. 
But the Brownies the children of America 
know so well are very different from the 
Hawaiian pygmies. This. perhaps, is owing 
to these queer little people having become 
such great travelers under the lead of Mr. 
Palmer Cox. 

These original Brownies were called Mene- 
hune, from their father, Menehune, who was 
the son of Nuu, the Hawaiian Noah. They 
were all hard-working little fellows; there 
was not a dude, nor a policeman, nor a 
Chinaman among them. They are thought 
bysome to have been the original inhabitants 
of these islands, who were compelled to give 
way to the larger, stronger men of the pres- 


ent Hawaiian race. These little people took 
refuge in the mountains, where they live in 
the dense tropic forests. 

While many persons can hear them pass- 
ing and the hum of their voices, these Ha- 
waiian Brownies are invisible to every one 
except their own descendants, of whom there 
are, or were, a few among the present race of 
Hawaiians. Like Mr. Cox's Brownies, what- 
ever work they do must be finished in one 
night. Their motto is, “ He ho hookahi, aao 
ua pau.” (In one night and by dawn itis 
finished.) 

Here are a few Brownie stories: 


PI'S WATERCOURSE AND FISH-POND 


Pi, an ordinary Hawaiian, wanted an irri- 
gating ditch from the Waimea River to his 
kuliana (farm) near Kikialoa, Kauai. Hav- 
ing marked the place for the dam and the 
route of the ditch, Pi went into the mountains 
and ordered the Menehune to do the work. 
The obedient Brownies in one night gath. 
ered and cut the stones. Then, on the night 
Pi had ordered the building to be done, he 
went to the spot where the dam was to be 
built, and waited. In the dead of night he 
heard the noise and hum of voices, and 
legions of Menehune came, one following the 
other, each bearing a stone; every stone fitted 
exactly in its place; the river was dammed; 
the stone avwaz (watercourse) was laid to 
Pi’s kuliana long before the break of day. 
Pi served the hard-working little fellows a 
generous feast, and at dawn the Menehune 
returned to the mountains very well satisfied. 

Many Hawaiians think this story must be 
true, for the stone watercourse at Kikiaola 
still exists. 

Pi, the lazy fellow, had succeeded so well 
with his avwaz that he thought he might get 
a fish-pond in the same way. But, like many 
other men, he was too grasping. He ordered 
the Menehune to build the pond, on a certain 
night, at a certain place. They obeyed, and 
again came along lines of Brownies, each 
bearing a stone. But Pi had marked out 
such an enormous pond that, though the 
work was begun before midnight, and though 


1 For the facts in these stories I am indebted to an 
interesting article printed in ‘* Thrum’s Annual,” written 
by Mr. Nakuina, a native Hawaiian. 
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the Brownies worked as never Brownies did 
before or since, when the cocks began to 
crow the walls of the pond were not finished. 
The Menehune, dripping with perspiration, 
fled back to the mountains. 

The fish-pond has remained unfinished to 
this day, which served Pi right. 


LAKA’S CANOE 

On the island of Maui lived a chief, who 
had an only son called Laka-a-Wahieloa. 
We will call him Laka, “ for short.” He was 
greatly loved by his parents, and was under 
the special care of his grandmother. His 
father went to Hawaii to get a new toy for his 
son, and was killed and his body hidden in a 
cave. When Laka was grown, he resolved to 
search for his father. His grandmother told 
him: “ Go to the mountains and iook for a 
tree with leaves shaped like the moon; such 
is the tree for a canoe.’ Laka found the tree 
with the moon-shaped leaves, and, beginning 
early in the morn ng, worked so hard that by 
sunset he had cut it down, Returning next 
morniog, he could not find his fa‘len tree, and 
so he cut down another, but with the same 
result. Several times Laka was thus tricked, 
but, acting on the advice of his grandmother, 
before cutting another tree he dug a deep 
ditch, and cut the tree so that it would fall 
into it. When the tree was in the ditch Laka 
hid beside it and waited. About midnight 
there was a humming noise, and soon the 
place was filled with Brownies, who ljaid hold 
of the tree and tried to liftit out of the ditch. 
Laka caught two of the little fellows who 
were directing the work, but all the others 
ran away. Laka threatened to kill his pris- 
oners for the trouble they had caused him. 
They were greatly alarmed, and promised him, 
if he would release them and go to his home 
and build a shed by the seashore, they would 
make the canoe for him and put it in the 
shed. Laka built the shed, and, going to the 
mountains, he found a very large and beauti- 
ful canoe. He returned home and prepared 
a feast for the Brownies, which he spread in 
one end of the shed. That night there was 
the hum of voices, and the great canoe was 
carried (not dragged) down the mountain and 
put in the shed. The Menehune hada good 
time at Laka’s feast and then returned to the 
mountains, 

The hole dug by Laka, into which the tree 
fell, is said to still exist, and the foundation 
of the great shed remained for many years, 
but now it is plowed up. Whether Laka ever 
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found his father or not, the story does : 
Say. 

THE BROWNIES AS TEMPLE-BUILDER 

Unlike Mr. Cox’s Brownies, the Menehiun 
were quite religious. They are said to ha: 
built several temples. 

The Hawaiian ezaw (temple) was a larg 
stone pen. The walls were from ten to iiftee 
feet high, and about fifteen feet thick at ihe 
base and eight fret thick at the top. 

A temple was to be built in Kohala. The 
stone had to be brought from a valley twelve 
miles distant. The legend says that the 
Menehune formed a line from the valley to 
the site of the temple, and, like an old- 
fashioned fire-brigade, passed the stones from 
hand to hand to the builders. Thus in one 
night the great Zezaw was built. 

The people of Pepeekeo, Hilo, had worked 
for weeks to gather the stone to build a Aezau, 
and were to begin. the building the next day, 
That night the Menehune built it. 

On Molokai the leper settlement is on a 
tongue of land thrust into the sea. Where it 
joins the mainland there is a great mountain 
wall with a sheer precipice nearly two thou- 
sand feet high. On the face of the precipice 
there is an inaccessible ledge of rock, with 
the great cliff above and below it. On this 
ledge is a hezau, said to be built of stone 
from the seashore. No one has ever been 
able to reach it, from above or below. The 
story is that the Menehune built it for their 


own use. 
Hilo, Hawaii. 


About Fathers 
When fathers jump up and they holler, 
«Here, Jim! you rascal, you scamp!” 
And hustle you round by the collar, 
And waggle their canes and stamp, 


You can laugh right out at the riot— 
They like to be sassed and dared ; 
But when they say, “ James,” real quiet-— 
Oo—oo—that’s the time to be scared ! 
— St. Nicholas. 


Winter Jewels 
A million little diamonds 
Twinkled in the trees, 
And all the little children said, 
“ A jewel, if you please!” 
But while they held their hands 
To catch the diamonds gay, 
A million little sunbeams came, 
And stole them all away. 
—From Songs and Games for Little Ones. 





Books and Authors 


Crawford’s *Ave Roma Immortalis”! 


Writers on Rome might be divided into 
two general classes: those enamored of her 
beautiful ghosts ; and those who sit in judg- 
ment upon her ruins—the archeological coro- 
ners of a dead yet immortal city. 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s “ Ave Roma Im- 
mortalis”’ is the book of a lover of Rome. 
However great his knowledge of her antiqui- 
tics—and with these he has had an intimate 
acquaintance since childhood—his story of 
her ageless romance is the fruit of fascina- 
tion. “But she is a_ well-loved woman, 
whose dear face is drawn upon a man’s 
heart, by the sharp memory of a cruel part- 
ing, line for line, shadow for shadow, look for 
look, as she was when he saw her last.” 
This sensitive affection for the many-souled 
city transforms her ruined records into a 
living drama. Mr. Crawford has been able 
todo what would be well-nigh impossible for 
the archeologist to do in the same compass— 
to cover the ground of Roman history from 
Romulus to Leo XIII. “Unless one have 
half a lifetime to spend in patient study and 
deep research,” he writes, “it is better, if 
one come to Rome, to feel much than to try 
and know a little; for in much feeling there 
is more human truth than in that danger- 
ous little knowledge which dulls the heart 
and hampers the clear instincts of natural 
thought.” 

The first four chapters of the book are 
devoted to the Making of the City, the Em- 
pire, the City of Augustus, and the Middle 
Age. Fourteen chapters following describe 
the fourteen Regions of Medieval Rome, 
corresponding somewhat to modern wards. 
The chapters on the Regions are followed 
by three on Pope Leo XIII., the Vatican, and 
St. Peter’s, and so the series is complete. 

The satisfactory character of the entire 
work is due to the author's treatment of his 
subject. The whole of Rome can be mir- 
tored only in the heart. Mr. Crawford's nar- 
ative is dramatic and human, as befits the 
World's love-story. He writes, not of the 

stones of Rome, but of the men who made 
her eternal: the Caesar who created the im- 
perial ideal; the Pope who took Czsar's 


Pe Rem na Immortalis: Studies from the Chroni- 
Ma 9 By Francis Marion Crawford. ‘The 
acmillan ¢ ompany, New York. Two Volumes. $6. 


place; the stern fathers who made the Em- 
pire possible; the nobles whose gorgeous sins 
painted Rome with the iridescence of decay; 
the nameless innocents who were laid asleep 
in her subterranean passages to await the 
revelation of a fairer city. She is to him 
what Mona Lisa was to Pater, an embodi- 
ment “of strange thoughts and fantastic 
reveries and exquisite passions.” Her ro- 
mance begins with the lives of a few wan- 
derers from the Alban Mountaics, “ rough, 
rugged, young with the terrible youth of 
those days, and wise only with the wisdom 
of nature.” When they reach seven low 
hills by a turbid river, “they encamp and 
they dig a trench and build huts. Pales, 
protectress of flocks, gives her name to the 
Palatine Hill. Rumon, the flowing river, 
names the village Rome, and Rome names 
the leader Romulus, the Man of the River, 
the Man of the Village by the River.” Even 


in these dim scenes there is always one man 
who emerges from the throng and is remem- 


bered. Mr. Crawford throws the high light 
upon the actor rather than upon his back- 
ground. Now it is Horatius, now Lucretia, 
now Virginius and his daughter in the Forum. 

“ Alexander left chaos behind him; Cesar 
left Europe.” Mr. Crawford writes of Julius 
Cesar with an enthusiasm and a freshness 
of treatment that re-create the subject. In 
the chapter on the City of Augustus he in- 
terprets the Augustan age, or a prominent 
phase of it, through the elegant and self- 
conscious Horace. He relates the story of 
Horace and the Bore with much dramatic 
humor. “Any one may see just how it hap- 
pened, and many know exactly how Horace 
felt from the moment when the Bore button- 
holed him, at the corner of the Julian Basilica, 
till his final deliverance, near the corner of 
the Triumphal Road, which is now the Via 
di San Gregorio.” 

The fourteen chapters on the Regions are 
a rich condensation of the life of medieval 
and Renaissance Rome. “Every stone has 
tasted blood, every house has had its tragedy, 
every shrub and tree and blade of grass and 
wild flower has sucked life from death and 
blossoms on a grave.” The very stones of 
the streets had indeed been “ molten lava,” 
the hot passions of two thousand years mak- 
ing at last only a chill pavement for the feet 
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of strangers. On the site of the Forum the 
citizens from the politically opposed Regions 
of Monti and Trastevere fought bloody bat- 
tles with stones on appointed feast-days. 
The Region of Trevi is eloquent of the fierce 
deeds of the Colonna family, always at war 
with the Orsini. Their warriors are now 
forgotten, but the gentle memory of their 
kinswoman Vittoria remains, linked forever 
with that of Michelangelo. Mr. Crawford 
writes justly of their grave friendship, exon- 
erating them from the commonplaceness of 
passion. With dramatic picturesqueness he 
tells the story of another and far different 
woman—Vittoria Accoramboni—the beauti- 
ful, baleful White Devil of Italy, whose life 
is the subject of the sinister play by Webster. 
Her name is associated with the Region of 
Ponte. In that same Region another golden- 
haired woman, but of white memory, met her 
death— Beatrice, daughter of Francesco Cenci. 
The palace of their family still stands in the 
Region of Regola, “a gloomy place,. . . one 
might guess that a dead man’s curse hangs 
over it, without knowing how Francesco 
died.” Near it is the little church of Sant’ 
Angelo in Pescheria, where Rienzi held his 
Vigil of the Holy Ghost. Mr. Crawford por- 
trays his character, and gives a short, vivid 
outline of his life, that would well bear am- 
plifying in a novel. Throughout these chap- 
ters on the Regions are rich scenes which 
seem like a page from fiction. The sty'e of 
the book is warm and brilliant, sometimes 
producing a glow of color, as in the descrip- 
tion of the fatal supper in the garden of the 
Villa Negroni, where the beautiful Vanozza 
sat with her two sons, Gandia and Cesare 
Borgia. The picture is full of heat and light 
and perfume and evil mystery. 

But there are other memories than those 
of crime in the haunted streets and in the 
sweet, ancient gardens. In the Region of 
Trastevere stands the Monastery of Sant’ 
Onofrio, where weary Tasso came to end 
his strange, unhappy life. “It was far from 
the streets and thoroughfares in olden times, 
and the quiet sadness of its garden called up 
the infinite melancholy of the poor poet, who 
drew his last breath of the fresh open air 
under the old tree at the corner, and saw 
Rome the last time as he turned and walked 
painfully back to the little room where he 
was to die.” In the same Region Raphael 
passed from the Vatican to the house of the 
Fornarina, by the gate of the Holy Spirit— 
from a heavenly art to an over-bright earthly 
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love. The peace of art brooded always in 
the churches of Rome, even while her stre«ts 
were hot with blood. In writing of the 
artists whose names are forever associated 
with Trastevere, Mr. Crawford is led to 
trast the age that produced them with ¢! 
present century, finding that modern education 
which tends to crush individuality, favors the 
growth of science alone, and science is made 
to serve the financial spirit. “In old times, 
when a discovery was made, men asked, 
‘What does it mean? To what will it lead? 
Now the first question is, ‘What will it be 
worth?’ This does not detract from science, 
but it shows the gerieral tendency of men’s 
thoughts, and it explains why there are no 
artists like Michelangelo, nor literary men 
like Shakespeare, in our times.” 

Mr. Crawford’s opinions on this and other 
subjects, though given with a certain non- 
chalance, add to the interest of his Rome to 
those who know him only as a novelist. He 
defends the Jesuits in a strong paragraph, 
though he cites a humorous legend to show 
in what discredit they are held in Rome. 

In the chapter on Leo XIII. Mr. Crawford 
draws a well-balanced picture of the Pope 
and his surroundings. The chapter on St. 
Peter’s closes the book. From the dome of 
the greatest church in Christendom “ you 
look down on what ruled half the world by 
force for ages, and on what rules the other 
half to-day by faith. ... A thousand vol- 
umes have been written about it by a thou- 
sand wise men. A word will tell what it has 
been—the heart of the world.” 


o F 


Poets and Theology * 


“ The Great Poets and Their Theology,” by 
Augustus Hopkins Strong, President of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, which we 
very briefly referred to when it appeared, 
deserves special commendation for its merits 
as a popular introduction to the study of the 
greatest poets, ancient and modern. Acting, 
consciously or not, on the classic Roman 
rule that a dinner-party should not consist 
of fewer than the Graces or more than the 
Muses, Dr. Strong has bidden nine to his 
board— Homer, Virgil, Dante; Shakespeare, 
Milton, Goethe; Wordsworth, Browning, 
Tennyson. His aim is simply to introduce 
to them the stranger who desires to profit by 


' The Great Poets and Their Theology. By A.M. 
Strong. American Baptist Publication Society. Phila 
delphia. $2.50. 
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the acquaintance. One, therefore, does not 
look to him for the subtleties of criticism, but 
simply for the outlines of good information. 
This is what the reader will find—a book of 
first lessons in this department of literature. 
As such, it is so well conceived and executed 
that many who already know something of 
the subjects will find it instructive to them. 
Devotees of Browning will be edified by Dr. 
Strong’s account of his conversion to their 
faith, We commend particularly the chapter 
on Dante, too long depreciated among Prot- 
estants, because misunderstood. We think 
Dr. Strong has used the wrong word in say- 
ing that the work of Homer has “ possibly” 
been added to; undoubtedly it has been. 
The only other word of criticism that we care 
toset down is that the great poets are not 
permitted to testify of their theology without 
rather more of rebuttal from the modern 
orthodox side than seems to be called for in 
awork of this kind. This, however, though 
less to our liking, will doubtless be to many 
an additional recommendation. 


University Problems ' 


Under this title President Gilman has in- 
cluded a half-score of addresses, given for 
the most part at university seats during the 
past twenty-five years. Some of these are 
largely historical, and deal with problems 
solved or in a fair way to be, as his inaugurals 
before the University of California in 1872 
and before the Johns Hopkins University in 
1876, his semi-centennial address before the 
Sheffield Scientific School at Yale in 1897, 
and his paper on “ Modern Progress in Medi- 
cine,” given at Hartford in 1898. Others 
treat such fundamental themes as “ The Util- 
ity of Universities,” “The Characteristics of 
a University,” and “Higher Education in 
the United States.” All are characterized 
by the broad and clear vision, the grasp of 
principles and attention to details, the per- 
spicacity, vigor, and sound sense which Dr. 
Gilman so amply exhibits in his high office. 

In our country there are universities and 
universities, some in reality and some in 
tame, differing as much as a captain in the 
regular army and a captain of the militia. 
Itis the problems of the genuine university 
with which Dr. Gilman is concerned. One 
ot these is sectarianism. In foresight of the 

‘University Problems in the United States. By 


Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., President of the Johns 
ian University. (The Century Company, New 
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projects now taking form at Washington in 
this direction, he said at Harvard in 1886, 
“It would be a misfortune and an injury, as 
I believe, to the religious progress of the 
country if each of the denominations into 
which the evangelical world is divided were 
to aim at the maintenance of a university 
under its own sectarian name.” Related to 
this, and also to other interests, is the prob- 
lem of endowments. Few rather than many 
universities is our need, says Dr. Gilman, 
“but we need them strong.” Local or in- 
dividual ambitions, as well as sectarian rivalry, 
tend to scattering and weakness, while a wise 
enlargement of existing foundations will do 
more good than thrice the expenditure upon 
new ones. 

Shall we favor the establishment of a 
National University at Washington? Dr. 
Gilman evidently does not, but proposes an 
alternative plan—simply to enlarge the opera- 
tions of the Smithsonian Institution so as to 
include certain specific courses of instruction 
and research, open to all persons giving proof 
of fitness to pursue them. Thus a learned 
society exactly answering to the classical idea 
of a university may be developed around the 
nucleus now existing “with less friction, less 
expense, less peril, and with the prospect of 
more permanent and widespread advantages 
to the country than by a dozen denomina- 
tional seminaries, or one colossal University 
of the United States.” Eminently wise as is 
this expert advice, we fear it is wasted on 
those who are hankering for something big, 
and for the distinction gained by pushing it. 

On the problem of the higher education of 
women Dr. Gilman reserves his judgment, 
while stating the different views with the inti- 
mation that the last word has not yet been 
said, and that the development, around some ex- 
isting college for women, of a woman’s univer- 
sity is “ not impossible nor undesirable.” As 
regards the problem of residence, he is not 
satisfied either with the dormitories or the 
lack of them, and looks forward to the evolu- 
tion of student homes “ with many of those 
charms which made conventual and subse- 
quently collegiate life attractive.” 

While Dr. Gilman repeatedly declares that 
the ancient definition, Soctetas magistrorum 
et discipulorum (a union of masters and 
pupils), is all that is essential to the idea of a 
university, he insists on the distinctive fea- 
tures by which such a union bespeaks fidelity 
to its ideal, such as zeal for the advancement 
of learning and for the discovery and encour- 
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agement of unusual talent, devotion to litera- 
ture, the defense of ideality, a high standard 
of professional learning, and the cultivation 
of a spirit of repose. In his address at the 
inauguration of President Wilson, at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, he names as the 
four university watchwords, “Letters, Sci- 
ence, Christianity, Politics.” The university 
“looks forward to the simptification of relig- 
ious faith, and the supremacy of those Chris- 
tian doctrines which transcend denominations 
and sects.” It is also “ bound to study the 
functions of the State and the conditions of 
public prosperity, and to bring the experience 
and wisdom of the world to bear upon the 
political and social problems which occasion 
solicitude to every patriot.” 

One of the not least important un-versity 
prcblems in America is one which Dr. Gilman 
does not explicitly name (though it is involved 
in his looking forward to a time when the 
voice of the universities shall direct the whole 
course of public education from the primary 
school upward). The reforms in the gram- 
mar-school curriculum which have been intro- 
duced in New England through the influence 
of the associated colleges plainly indicate 
that it is only by associated action that the 
universities can make their influence similarly 
effective upon the schools of the Nation. For 
this purpose,-and others which readily sug- 
gest themselves as requiring an educated 
public opinion for the condition of National 
welfare, the foremost problem seems to be in 
the expansion of the original university idea 
of a “society of teachers and pupils” in‘o a 
“concert of powers,’’ whose voices, now scat- 
tered, shall speak as one. 

We have been particularly impressed with 
a passage in President Gilman’s inaugural 
before the University of California in 1872, 
in which he prophetically contemplates that 
’ transfer of the world’s interest from the 
Mediterranean to the Pacific which furnished 
the theme of a widely read commencement 
address in 1898. We have only to add that 
it is greatly to be wished that this volume 
could be got into the hands of many ambitious 
or benevolent persons, whose idea of a uni- 
versity needs transformation into a high 
ideal. 


Sir Walter Besant is accompanying Sir 
Charles Warren on an expedition to the Holy 
Land, in which he has always been inter- 


ested. In 1868, indeed, Sir Walter was act- 
ing as Secretary to the Palestine Exploration 
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Fund, and most of the editing of the reports 
of Sir Charles Warren, published undc. the 
title of “Survey of Western Palestine, was 
done by him. Aconcise summary of the work 
of this survey was published by Sir \\ alter 
Besant in 1886, under the title “T.enty- 
one Years’ Work in the Holy Land.” , 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were i <cived 
by The Outlook during the week ending December 
23. Prices will be found under the head of Sooks 
Received in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This 
weekly report of current literature will be .upple. 
mented by fuller reviews of the more important works, 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

The Student's Life of Jesus, by Professor 
G. H. Gilbert, of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, stands apart in a class by itself 
from tke lives of Christ commonly read. It 
is a compact and predominantly critical pres- 
entation of historical facts in clear distinc. 
tion from devotional lessons or theological 
discussions, As such, it is specially adapted 
to the needs of students, as its title implies, 
and is a valuable addition to their existing 
apparatus for Biblical study. While con- 
servative in its conclusions upon mooted 
points, it is conspicuously free from theologi- 
cal bias. It does not hesitate to admit that 
the Gospel records are not in every part of 
equal historic value, or that there have been 
“unconscious or even designed alterations” 
of the primitive oral tradition, or that the 
Virgin Birth (the historicity of which is main- 
tained) is in no necessary connection with the 
divinity of Christ. Professor Gilbert takes 
account of all critical objections, and strongly 
maintains the historical trustworthiness of 
the four evangelists. Buthe reminds us that 
the Christ is infinitely greater than the writ 
ten Gospel. “The power of Christianity is 
His spiritual presence, and not the inspiration 
or the infallibility of the story of His earthly 
life.” (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

Mr. Frank H. Sprague has written a little 
book entitled Spiritual Consciousness, as 
“the outcome of an independent search for 
the spiritual viewpoint.” It is doubtless 
true, as he insists, that a normal human iife 
is conditioned on a spiritual view of life. 
But we strongly object to the author's ur 
ethical notion of the spiritual, (enuine 
spiritual experiences are not realized except 
by the will to do so; that is, the spiritual is 
the ethical product of ethical choice. 50 the 
Beatitudes exhibit it, and Mr. Sprague 8 
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fond of appealing to Jesus as our leader in 
the ways of the Spirit. Yet he tells us that 
“ genuine spiritual experiences are born in a 
realm above the personal, and come sponta- 
neously to those alone who have ceased s'riv- 
ing after results of their own individual 
choosing.” As to this, see John vii. 17. 
For the development of spiritual conscious- 
ness Jesus habitually communed with God 
as a Being other than himself. Of this there 
is no intimation by Mr. Sprague, who indeed 
speaks of God as Spirit, but apparently 
regards “the Divine” as an impersonal soul 
of all things. The theory of mental healing 
which he connects with these conceptions of 
the spiritual and the Divine transcends the 
space here available for criticism. In part 
itis doubtless correct; in part it is equally 
open to doubt with his statement that “the 
early Christians enjoyed practical immunity 
from disease, for the disciples then possessed 
the gift of healing.” For the contrary see 
1 Corinthians xi., 30. (Published by Frank 
H. Sprague, Wollaston, Mass.) 

The Christ: A Poetical Study of His Life 
from Advent to Ascension, by O. C. Auringer 
and J. Oliver Smith, is of unequal merit in its 
various parts. There are some very good 
lyrical pieces, as “ Bethany ” and “ Gethsem- 
ane.” The first stanza of “The Manger” 
is good poetry; the last is rhymed prose. 
It is inexcusable to employ “ wisting” as 
equivalent to “knowing,” and a rhymer is 
hard put to it who has to make “’cept” do 
duty for “except.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 

The Christ Question Settled, or, Jesus, 
Man, Medium, Martyr: A Symposium, etc., 
and What the Spirits Say About It, by J. M. 
Peebles, M.D. The main purpose of the 
author, a leader among Spiri‘ualists, seems 
to be to put dowa the * unscholarly chatter ” 
of a few Spiritualists who regard Jesus as a 
mythical, not a historical, person. His own 
view is that Jesus was “not an intellectually 
brilliant character, but an ethical religionist 
who kept the Jewish law,” and that the true 
founder of Christianity, as it now exists, was 
Paul. (Banner of Light Publishing Company, 
Bosto2.) 

Seekers After God, by William Preston 
Johnston, is a book of sonnets, mostly upon 
individual characters. Generally correct in 
poetic form, little more can be said of it than 
that it appropriately characterizes those whom 
itcommemorates. (John P. Morton & Co., 
Louisville, Ky.) 
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Things of Northfield, and Other Things 
that Should Be in Every Church, by Dr. 
David Gregg, of the Lafayette Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church in Brooklyn, is a collection 
of tive discourses which he preached to his 
cougregation after a visit to Mr. Moody's 
annual Bible Conference. They are the ser- 
mons of one who has come down from the 
mount, and wishes things on the plain of 
common life to be conformed to the pattern 
shown upon the mount. (E. B. Treat & Co., 
New York.) 

The New Testament Emphasized: Based 
upon a Study of the Original Greek Text, 
by the Rev. Horace E. Morrow. The author 
aims to indicate by varieties of type the 
emphasis as it exists in the Greek original, 
modified by the requirements of correct 
elocutionary reading. His work comes to us 
with high commendations both from minis- 
ters and elocutionists, and evinces in no smal 
degree a careful study of the subject. Nev- 
ertheless it requires considerable improve- 
ment in order to attain desirable conformity 
with its ideal. We take for illustration the 
passage at which we chanced to open the 
book, beginning at Luke xxiv., 29, and itali- 
cize the words printed in full-faced type as 
spec‘ally emphatic: 

29. “The dayis fay spent.” “Far spent” 
is the translation of a single word, xéxAckev, 
and therefore “spent” is as emphatic as far. 

34. “The Lord is risen éudeed.” ‘Is 
risen” is the emphatic word here, as indi- 
cated by the Greek verb 7y€p9y heading the 
clause. ‘“ Rzsex is the Lord zvdeed,”’ would 
exactly represent it. “Indeed” is always 
emphatic, and hardly requires marking. 

36. “As they ¢hus spake.” The whole 
clause is emphatic, not “ thus” separately. 

44. “Written ... in the Jsa/ms concern- 
ing me.” The emphasis here belongs not 
to “psalms” but to “me,” as is shown by 
the Greek emphatic form éod. 

46. “ To rise... the ¢hivdday.” “Third” 
is no more emphatic in the original than 
“ day.” 

47. “ That repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached zz his name among 
all nations.” The Greek verb xypvyAjvat, 
heading the clause, indicates that the empha- 
sis begins on “preached;”’ “all” is not 
emphatic by itself apart from “nations.” 

Imperfectly as the author's des‘gn is real- 
ized, we still regard his work as likely to 
help a very large class of persons, both in the 
pulpits and in the pews, to read much more 
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intelligently than they at present do, especially 
if they give heed to the sensible directions 
of the Preface. The author properly warns 
all who use his book that its markings are 
intended as a guide only, and not to be used 
mechanically, but with all the natural play of 
the voice in subordination to the intellect and 
the feelings. (Charles Reynolds, Middletown, 
Conn.) 

Five sermons preached by Dr. W. R. 
Huntington, of this city, at Wednesday noon 
services during Lent, and related to each 
other both in theme and treatment, have been 
published by Thomas Whittaker (New York) 
under the title Psyche: A Study of the Soul. 
Dr. Huntington touches no subject upon 
which he does not throw the light of his 
singularly luc'd and luminous thought. 

The Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, minister of 
All Souls’ (Unitarian) Church in New York, 
has published by request a series of dis- 
courses given last winter upon Zhe Great 
Affirmations of Religion. The sub-title de- 
scribes it as “ An Introduction to Real Relig- 
ion, Not for Beginners, but for Beginners 
Again ”—that is, for thoughtful minds in an 
eclipse of faith. It is a book to be com- 
mended to such as are “crying for the light” 
amid intellectual clouds created by the cor- 
flicting currents of science and the creeds. 
It is thoroughly constructive, with few traces 
of a controversial element, mainly in satirical 
allusions. We shall not score Mr. Slicer for 
his inability to see anything but unreason in 
Trinitarianism, which he chooses, unreason- 
ably as we think, to regard as standing or 
falling with the so-called Athanasian Creed. 
He goes far to make amends for it in saying, 
as his fellow-Unitarian, Dr. Hedge, said long 
ago, that “ Athanasius was right when... 
he declared that Jesus was ‘very God out of 
very God.’” This, of course, is said from 
the point of view which regards ethical na- 
ture, whether human or divine, as the same 
nature in man and God, differing only as 

finite and infinite. But Mr. Slicer will have 
none of the phrase “mere man,” because 
there is no such thing; the substance, or 
underlying ground, the animating principle 
of all existence, is divine. Mr. Slicer’s 
philosophy is monistic: “all dualism is the 
failure of philosophic courage.” He boldly 
declares that “the Universe is a conscious 
mind *—pantheistic, some object, yet in line 
with the saying of Principal Fairbairn, cer- 
tainly no pantheist, “ Nature is spirit.” “ The 
sum of being, whose name is God,” says Mr, 
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Slicer, in line with Professor Royce, also not 
a pantheist, saying, “ The ‘City of God’ is 
God, while its citizens are free and finiie 
individuals.” The fundamental principle 
maintained by Mr. Slicer, as the common 
ground both of science and religion, is that 
“there is but one energy, and all forces are 
modes of its manifestation.” We are not 
human yet, as Mr. Slicer repeatedly affirms, 
The use of religion is to humanize us, hel >- 
ing to 
Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die. 

In this “regeneration from below upward’ 
Jesus leads, and forms the type of what a 
human soul may attain to “in moral coales- 
cence with the divine.” He is the way, the 
truth, and the life. “He has passed from 
being an imperial fact to being an imperative 
ideal.” In reading the two discourses on 
“ The Affirmation concerning Jesus ’’ one can- 
not avoid noticing that Mr. Slicer finds vital 
truth in many a New Testament saying for 
which a class of Unitarians have no use, 
With less fervor than Stopford Brooke, and 
more humor than James Martineau, we class 
him spiritually and intellec ually with them. 
The aim of these discourses expresses itself 
in a sentence of a prayer which c’oses one of 
them: “Bring near unto us the knowledge 
of thy Son, and let the Fatherhood of God 
so move our hearts that we shall abandon 
ourselves wholly to God in his Christ.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Among the currents of spiritual power 
generated by the remarkable life of Phillips 
Brooks, one of much public significance is the 
William Belden Noble Lectureship in Harvard 
University. Among the students whom Dr. 
Brooks powerfully impressed was Noble, of 
the class of 1885,a man of admirable charac- 
ter, equally fond of athletics and intellectual 
pursuits. After graduating, he studied for 
the ministry in the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge until his health failed. 
Years of rest and travel ended in his death 
in 1896. His wife, a kindred spirit, sought 
to continue the mission of her husband by 
founding this lectureship in his name, “ to 
extend the influence of Jesus as the way, 
the truth, and the life,” for “the perfection 
of the spiritual man and the consecration by 
the spirit of Jesus of every department of 
human thought and activity.” The first 


course of lectures upon this foundation has 
just been published, entitled 7he Message 
Christ to Manhood. Seldom, if ever, 1s 4 
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more distinguished corps of lecturers brought 

together than in this volume, in which the 
Message of Christ to the Individual Man, to 
Human Society, to the Will, to the Scholar, to 
the Inner Life, and to the Family, is set forth 
by Professors A. V. G. Allen and F. G. Pea- 
body, Dr. Munger and President Hyde, Dr. 
Henry van Dyke and Bishop Potter, succes- 
sively. And so, through the life of his devoted 
disciple, perpetual effect in the University 
has been given to the life of Harvard’s greatest 
preacher for the pointing of successive genera- 
tions of students to the wellspring of life 
divine in Jesus. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.) 

Suggestions toward an Applied Science of 
Sociology, by Edward Payson Payson, is 
more nearly a book on metaphysics than 
upon social science. The author attempts 
to construct a theory of man’s relation to 
the universe which is neither distinctly mate- 
rialistic nor distinctly spiritual. His general 
view, however, is that the physical side of 
man’s activities is the one to which society 
can most helpfully address itself, and he 
consistently urges a comprehensive scheme 
of public philanthropy by which all the sub- 
merged and hampered children shall be pro- 
vided with sufficient food, clothing, and lodg- 
ing, and subjected in every way to such an 
environment as shall develop their powers. 
The book is more in line with German than 
American radicalism, as American radicalism 
stops short with public provision for the 
higher life of man,and—in the West espe- 
cially—reduces to a minimum public pro- 
vision for material wants. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York ) 


POEMS 


Mrs. Trask’s poem Under King Constan- 
tine has passed into a fifth edition; and in 
this latest form is a welcome addition to the 
holiday books, although it comes at the very 
end of the procession. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 

Dr. W. R. Huntington’s slender volume of 
verse, A Sonnet anda Dream, may occasion 
some surprise in the minds of those who 
know him only as the eminently successful 
head of a great city parish, as an organizer 
of unusual force, and as the most influential 
debater in the Episcopal Church. Dr. Hunt- 
ington is all these things and much more. 
Behind his statesmanlike breadth of view 
and his lucidity of mind there is a genuine 
poetic quality—a fervor of spirit which at 
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times flashes through his discussions and 
illuminates his work. In this tiny volume 
there are many evidences of the fervor of his 
nature, of his poetic feeling, and of certain 
sacred experiences in his own life which find 
no expression in words, but which contribute 
to the depth and richness of his thought. 
Dr. Huntington is especially happy in his use 
of the sonnet form; and there is a tonic 
quality in these brief, condensed, and clear- 
cut verses. They are notable for definite- 
ness, clearness, and sanity; and they have 
all the more of comfort and light in them 
because they have their roots in dark experi- 
ences. Dr. Huntington does not solve the 
problem of life easily, nor does he write 
about it fluently. Its tragedy is open before 
him; the object of its grief he has fet him- 
self. He writes, therefore, soberly and with 
a touch of pathos, and yet always with a 
resolute and contagious faith. (The Marion 
Press, Jamaica, N. Y.) 


NOVELS AND TALES 


The latest volume in the biographical edi- 
tion of Thackeray’s works contains Zhe 
Christmas Books, and very appropriately 
makes its appearance on the edge of the 
holidays. The introduction, which covers 
the period from 1847 to 1855, is delightful 
for its illustrations, which are full of the 
Thackeray quality, and also for the informa- 
tion which it throws upon the occasions and 
circumstances which suggested the writing of 
the different stories. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 

M. Rostand’s huge success with the play 
“Cyrano de Bergerac ” has naturally attracted 
other writers to the subject. The novel by 
Louis Gallet called Captain Satan, or, The 
Adventures of Cyrano de Bergerac, has the 
merit of not imitating the play at all closely, 
while it differs from the actual history of the 
real Cyrano also quite as much if not more 
than does the play. It is a lively tale some- 
thing after the Dumas type, and may be read 
with pleasure, although it has no approach to 
greatness in any way. (R. F. Fenno & Co., 
New York.) 


SCIENCE 


Professor William H. Chandler, of Lehigh 
University, has edited a three-volume work of 
reference, an epitome of universal knowledge, 
called Chandler's Encyclopedia. Many em: 


nent scientists and writers have contributed 
and assisted. We believe that editor and 
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publishers are right in holding that there is 
a place for a moderate-sized, moderate-priced 
encyclopedia, which shall have a wide range 
in subject and shall aim at comprehensive- 
ness rather in the number of subjects treated 
than in the length of the articles. If we were 
to criticise a work which has, on the whole, 
been done excellently, it would be to the 
effect that the editor has sometimes carried 
this idea to an extreme; it would be possible 
to eliminate some scores of unimportant titles 
and use the space gained to advantage in 
lengthening other articles. In the direction 
of science it is particularly full and satisfac- 
tory. We have tested the book to some 
extent in the field of American biography 
and have not found it lacking. There are 
many good maps and hundreds of illustrations 
—the latter unequal in quality. (Peter F. 
Collier, New York.) 

The American Woods, by Romeyn B. 
Hough, is more than a text-book; it is, one 
may almost say, a portable cabinet as well. 
With the explanatory and descriptive matter 
are sent out neatly prepared cards containing 
each three thinly cut specimen sections of the 
actual wood, cut transversely, radially, or 
tangentially. These specimens are beautiful 
to the eye in themselves, and teach the essen- 
tial facts about the wood-fiber better than 
could any amount of printed text. The vol- 
ume, apart from the specimens, is compact 
with all possible scientific and industrial in- 
formation about the twenty-six varieties of 
American woods considered in this, which is 
Part I. of a work the completion of which 
will, we hope, not lack support. (R. B Hough, 
Lowville, N. Y.) 


TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION 


The first authentic information about the 
diminutive races of Central Africa came, we 
believe, from the Emin Reiief Expedition, 
although the existence of such tribes had 
been noted and rumored by previous ex- 
plorers. Captain Guy Burrows, while in the 
service of the Congo Free State, was called 
by his duties to the great territory through 
which the so-called pigmies are scattered, in- 
terspersed curiously among tribes of ordinary 
natives. His book, 7ke Land of the Pigmies, 
is by no means confined to the little people, 
but contains a readable account of extended 
exploration and a still more readable study 
of African manners, customs, and supersti- 
tions. Mr. Henry M. Stanley furniskes an 
introduction which throws much needed light 


on the recent history and prospects of the 
Congo State. Mr. Stanley repudiates wit 

some indignation the lately advanced ide. 
that the Congo Free State is among th: 
“dying nations,’ and advances many facts 
which go far to show that its future is brigh:. 
Captain Burrows’s book is written in a man! 

and simple way. It is fully illustrated from 
photographs. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


In the volume called First Steps in the 
History of Our Country the authors, Dr. \W\. 
A. Mowry and Mr. A. M. Mowry, have fol- 
lowed the original idea of telling the country’s 
story in thirty-seven biographical narratives. 
Beginning with Columbus and ending with 
Clara Barton and Thomas Edison, these 
simply told stories are decidedly of a char- 
acter to interest the young scholar. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston.) 

The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell, by 
B. Barry O’Brien, is a capital piece of work. 
The narrative is aglow with the autbor’s 
enthusiasm both for the leader and the cause, 
but the warmth of this devotion does not at 
the critical point turn a wholesome biography 
into an unwholesome eulogy. It is a satis- 
factory biography of a remarkable man, and 
presents in vivid outline one of the most im- 
portant chapters in modern’ English history. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Books Received 


For the week ending December 30 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Keller, I. Sezond Yearin German. $1.20. 
Willoughby, Westel Woodbury. Rights and Duties of 
American Citizenship. $l. 
Forman, S. E. ey Lessons in Civics. 60 cts. 
Eutr pius. Edited by J.C. Hazzard. 75 cts. 
Rogers, L.C. Frenc sight Reading. 40 cts. 
BROTHERS OF THE BOOK, GOUVERNEUR, N 
effet. Fayette. The Golden ae i. “the 


CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Hall, Mownme. An Autobiography. $3. 
DOUBLEDAY & M’CLURE CO., NEW YORK 
—_, George Adam. The Life of Henry Drummond. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Stickeey. J. H.. and Ralph Hoffmann. Bird World. 
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Deutsche Gedichte. Selected and arrznged by Hermann 
ueller. 

Davis, William Morris, and William Henry Snyder. 

Physical Geography. $1.40. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 

Rogers, Arthur. on and Movements in the English 

Church. $1.50. 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Carus, Paul. Godward. 
OXFORD CHEVESSTY Paget nanan BRANCH), 


The More Excellent Way. Compiled by the Hon. Mrs. 
Lyttelton Gell. 
aeaenamree DEPARTMENT OF THE NEFF COLLEGE 
F ORATORY, PHILADELPHIA 
Neff, Silas Ss. “Talks = Education and Oratory. 
SELL, NEW YORK 
Tennyson, Alfred. Tdylis of the King. 
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Dr. Harper on Theological Seminaries 

No man in the country is better fitted to 
speak on Theological Seminaries than Presi- 
dent Harper, of Chicago University. He 
speaks as one who has been a seminary pro- 
tessor, who all his life has been a specialist 
in Biblical study, and who also is in close 
touch with the larger world of a great uni- 
versity. Whether right or wrong, President 
Harper expresses a conviction which is felt 
by many people, and which seems to be gain- 
ing ground. -We have nosympathy with mere 
destructive criticism, but Dr. Harper is not 
destructive. His words are so important 
that we give them large space and advise a 
careful reading. They are quoted from the 
Chicago *“ Standard :” 


There is still another readjustment needed; 
and now I appreciate the fact that I am treading 
upon dangerous ground. I refer to the work of 
the theological faculty. In what I say, however, 
I have nothing in mind which is peculiar to the 
work of our own divinity school. The organiza- 
tion of instruction in the theological schools of 
all Christian denominations is practically of one 
type. The variations are very sligh'. This type 
is that which has come from the New England 
theological seminary. There is not time this 
evening to enter upon a spécific criticism of this 
type of organization and arrangement of work. 
lt is sufficient to say that the environment in 
which it had its origin has utterly changed, while 
the thing itself stands almost unchanged in a 
hundred years. There is great unrest in the 
minds, not only of practical men, but as well of 
those who view the matter from the point of view 
of scholarship, with respect to the present char- 
acter of the theological seminaries of this country. 
There is just ground for the complaint, which is 
now becoming general, that the whole question 
of theological instruction, its tendencies and its 
methods, deserves a full and complete investi- 
gation. 

The theological seminaries are not in touch 
with the times. They do not meet the demands 
of the times. They are not preparing men for 
the ministry who are able to grapple with the 
Situation in which the Christian Church to-day 
finds itself. These men are prepared, perhaps, 
to solve the problem of rural parishes, but they 
are for the most part unfitted to deal with the 
urban problems. The old and artificial distinction 
between Old Testament exegesis and New Testa- 
ment exegesis, ecclesiastical history and dogmat- 
ics, is one which cannot be maintained. The 
Old Testament student takes up no problem that 
does not require of him the use of the New Tes- 
tament, and the New Testament student cannot 
deal intelligently with a single subject who has 
not considered that subject in all its details from 
the Old Testament point of view. Theintroduc- 
tion of Biblical theology as distinguished from 
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dogmatic theology has produced confusion in 
the organization. One-third to one-half of the 
time of the theological student is wasted in this 
vain effort to accommodate himself to the require- 
ments of the so-called departments, involving 
artificial distinctions which exhaust his patience 
and his time. 

A new order of things is demanded, and the 
indications seem to point to the introduction of 
this new order of things in the opening years of 
the coming century; but meanwhile we are diift- 
ing, and precious time is being lost. I raise the 
question whether our divinity school may not be 
one of the pioneers in readjusting the work of 
training men for the ministry to the new condi- 
tions which exist to-day. To do this will require 
courage and great skill. I do not have in mind 
the question of creed or doctrine. My thought 
relates exclusively to the form and method ot 
work, the exte nal situation which has developed, 
and the eradication of what seems to me to be 
the artificial method now employed in most of 
our divinity schools and the substitution of a 
true university method. 


A Church School 

The Church of the Holy Communion in 
New York has long since established its right 
to be considered one of the pioneer churches 
in philanthropic work, It also may claim to 
be one of the first churches to apply the best 
scientific knowledge to its work; to place all 
its teaching on the pedagogical foundation ; 
to grade its work wherever teaching is done, 
whether intellectual or manual; and perhaps 
to this application of the best principles to 
church work may be traced its great success 
in all its secular work. Its sewing-school is 
now in its fourth year. The sessions of the 
school are held on Saturday morning, and the 
teaching done covers the whole subject of 
sewing from the first stitches to the cutting 
and making of dresses. The school has also 
made a connection that enables it to carry 
on its work in connection with the near-by 
working-girls’ club under teachers from the 
Teachers’ College. In connection with this 
special department of sewing music has a 
prominent place. In tke primary and inter- 
mediate departments of the sewing-school 
kindergarten songs are taught, and in the 
advanced department at each session the 
pupils are given the opportunity to hear the 
best music rendered by the best piano per- 
formers that can be secured. In the lower 
grades of the sewing-school each child con- 
tributes the sum of one, two, three, or four 
cents, according to the grade in which she 
89 
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is placed. In the embroidery course the 
pupils give their services as teachers in the 
other courses. In this way each is made 
to feel that she is paying at least in part for 
what she receives. The school is in session 
at the Parish House, 49 West Twentieth 
Street, from ten to twelve. Visitors are cor- 
dially received. 


A Church for Deaf-Mutes 

There is no more beautiful Christian work 
than that among the deaf-mutes. In this 
line of service the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, 
D.D., is beyond doubt the foremost indi- 
vidual in this country. On Monday, Decem- 
ber 27, Bishop Potter conducted the con- 
secration ceremonies of St. Ann’s Church 
for Deaf-Mutes, in One Hundred and Forty- 
eighth Street, near Amsterdam Avenue. Of 
this church Dr. Gallaudet is the rector. In 
the audience there were about two hundred 
deaf-mutes, and all that was said was trans- 
lated into their language for them. There 
was no singing, and the church has no place 
either for choir or organ. This new church 
has been erected with the proceeds of St. 
Ann’s old church in Eighteenth Street. It 
is a beautiful building, with a seating capacity 
of about three hundred. Under the audi- 
torium is a large room intended for social 
work. Other men in New York have wider 
fame and others are in receipt of larger 
salaries, but it is doubtful if any minister in 
any denomination has ever been permitted 
to do a more Christlike work than the ven- 
erable rector of St. Ann’s, who has so long 
and so devotedly served those who are so 
largely secluded from communication with 
the outside world. 


Death of the Founder of the Fulton Street 
Prayer-Meeting 

For many years, we believe since the re- 
markable revival of 1858, the Fulton Street 
Prayer-Meeting has been one of the institu- 
tions of New York. In its way it has exerted 
an influence for good which can hardly be 
estimated. It was started by Mr. Jeremiah 
C. Lamphier, who died of old age on Mon- 
day, December 26. Mr. Lamphier has been 
a very interesting figure in the religious life 
of New York. At one time he was a tailor, 
but that was in the days when the retail busi- 
ness of the city was in the region of Maiden 
Lane. His religious life began in the Broad- 
way Tabernacle while the Rev. E. W. An- 
drews, D.D., was pastor. Mr. Lamphier was 
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a member of the choir in that church, aod 
later of the choir of Dr. Cuyler’s church, then 
located in Market Street. In 1857 he gave 
up his business and began to devote himself 
entirely to missionary work in New York, 
under the direction of the Consistory of the 
North Dutch Church. After that time he 
gave himself entirely to city mission work 
until old age compelled him to retire from 
active service. In the Fulton Street Prayer- 
Meeting he was a familiar figure, and in its 
success was always deeply interested. He 
was a good example of what earnestness and 
devotion to a single object may do in the 
way of promoting the religious life of a great 
city. 


Missionaries and Christian Unity 

The missionaries of the Christian Church 
are not only the pioneers of Christian work 
on the frontier of civilization, but many of 
them are among the best scholars and the 
ablest leaders in all those great movements 
which have to do with the kingdom of God 
throughout the world. In many ways these 
facts have been proven. Missionaries, as a 
rule, are not narrow men. Contact with un- 
Christian nations seems to enlarge their hori- 
zons and give them a truer perspective con- 
cerning theirown religion. The missionaries 
in China have just issued a notable declara- 
tion concerning Christian unity. The sign- 
ers represent almost every Protestant denomi- 
nation and nearly every Christian nation. 
The inception of the declaration is said to 
belong to Dr. Griffith John, the great Eng- 
lish Congregational missionary, and his name 
heads the list. The apparent difference in 
religion due to the diversity of sects is always 
an obstacle to Christian work, especially in 
the foreign field. To meet, and, so far as 
possible, to counteract this influence, this 
Statement is issued. It is signed by ten 
Congregatiopnalists, six Baptists, eighteen 
Presbyterians, thirteen Methodists, thirteen 
Wesleyans, and one Anglican. The declara- 
tion is as follows : 

We, the undersigned missionaries, desiring to 
express to the world our heartfelt unity in regard 
to the essential points of our Christian religion, 
and longing to fulfill the desire of our blessed 
Saviour and Master, expressed in His prayer, 
John xvii., verses 11, 20-23, that His disciples 
should be one as He and the Father are one, 
hereby declare that in our united services, as well 
as in our daily intercourse with each other, we 
realize ourselves ¢o de one in the Father and in 
the Saviour. Christianity is not so much a sys 
tem of doctrines as it is a mew /ife, born of the 
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Spirit of God, a life of vital union with God 
through the Saviour. All those who, by the grace 
of God, have received this new life are living 
members of Christ's body, and are therefore one. 
CHRIST HIMSELF IS THE CENTER OF OUR UNION. 
We may still have different views and opinions 
on several minor questions of our religion, and 
may follow different methods of Church policy 
and Christian work, as each one’s conscience 
directs him, but yet we feel WE ARE ONE by the 
Blood of Jesus, our only Saviour and Mediator, 
and by His Spirit, who moves our hearts. We 
are like different battalions of ove great army, 
fighting under ove great Captain (¢.¢., our con- 
mon Saviour and Master) for ove great end—the 
proclamation and establishment of Christ’s king- 
dom throughout the world. IN CHRIST WE ARE 
ONE. 


An Opportunity to Help Atlanta 

Atlanta University is one of the most use- 
ful institutions in all the South. It hasa 
noble history, and its President and profes- 
sors are working for humanity through it, in 
a way which must command the admiration of 
all who love their country and their fellow-men. 
We quote from a circular-letter recently sent 
out by the Executive Committee. In giving 
publicity to the detais of this appeal we are 
making an exception which an intimate knowl- 
edge of the circumstances seems to us to 
justify : 

At the recent public meeting in the Brick 
Church in New York, in the interest of Atlanta 
University, a gentleman was present who hap- 
pened to be stopping in the city over Sunday and 
had seen the announcement of the meeting in 
the paper. So interested was hein the exercises 
of the evening that, a few days later, he not only 
sent his check for $1,000, but offered in addition 
to become one of ten persons to give $1,000 a 
year for two years. His desire was that the Trus- 
tees should plan to find contributors among those 
who, like himself, had not previously manifested 
any special interestin the work of the University, 
so that the help thus secured might be in addi- 
tion to the regular income annually received. It 
was to relieve this strain and bridge over a short 
period in which some more permanent endow- 
ment might develop, that he made this generous 
offer and gift. The plan is both desirable and 
practicable. It ought to be realized. 

The names of the Executive Committee issu- 
ing this appeal are: President Horace Bum- 
stead; George G. Bradford, of Boston; At- 
wood Collins, of Hartford, Conn.; Daniel 
Merriman, D.D., of Worcester, Mass.; the 
Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, of Hartford; 
Arthur C, Walworth, of Boston, and Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, of Union Theological 
Seminary, all of whom would be glad to re- 
ceive communications on the subject. Surely 
there ought to be nine other men or women 
in the United States able and willing to help 
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this noble institution to the extent of one 
thousand dollars each for two years. 


Evangelization in France 

The current number of the “ Huguenot 
Quarterly,” published in the interests of the 
evangelization of France, shows more work 
done than is generally known. Through the 
Christian Endeavor Societies, the Young 
Men's Christian Associations, the various 
mission chapels and Refermed Churches, a 
goodly scattering of the seed is being mace, 
and the prospect is brignt. The present 
political crises have brought the Protestants 
into grave peril, for the priests and Ultra- 
montane party have been trying to stir up 
the politicians and the people against them. 
“ This year President Faure traveled through 
the west of France. In each place the rep- 
resentative cf the Reformed Church, being 
presented to him, seized the opportunity to 
protest against the accusations brought forth 
by the Church in the press, in lectures, and 
in pamphlets. The protests received the 
approval of the President, who promised that 
his government would enforce religious free- 
dom.” That such protests were deemed 
necessary shows the bitterness of the feeling, 
and indicates that a crisis may be nearer than 
we think. To offset it, however, is the report 
from La Rochelle, the old Huguenot strong- 
hold that was besieged and destroyed by 
Richelieu. There the Catholic Bishop him- 
self, in addressing the President, advocated 
tolerance, and predicted that it would be 
the law of the twentieth century. Whether 
a demonstration is made against Protestants 
in the near future or not depends on which 
one of these parties in the Church gets the 
immediate control. Last year the Woman’s 
Huguenot Auxiliary of New York contributed 
over $2,500 to the work in France. 


The “ British Weekly ” 

The two great religious weeklies of Great 
Britain which represent Nonconformists are 
the “Christian World” and the “ British 
Weekly.” The former has the larger circula- 
tion, and is much older. It is invaluable as 
a religious newspaper. No event of impor- 
tance in the ecclesiastical world often escapes 
its search. The “British Weekly” is more 
literary, and makes a feature of its editorials 
and occasional contributions. The Christ- 
mas number is used by the editor as an 
occasion for a partial review of what the 
paper has tried to do and what it has suc- 
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ceeded in doing. Any paper was sure to 
succeed whose editor had the co-operation of 
such men as Henry Drummond, Marcus 
Dods, Robert Lo.is Stevenson, J. M. Barrie, 
Professor E\mslie, and others of equal ability. 
It has long been the pride of the editor that 
the columns of his paper have first’ given 
fame to many wko have since been favorites 
of the reading public. Among those may be 
mentioned S. R. Crockett and John Watson. 
Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, the editor, is to be 
congratulated on his success. His gratifica- 
tion is justified. 


The “Missionary Herald” 

One of the very best missio: ary magazines 
is the “ Missionary Herald,” published by the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions. It is admirably edited, ard is 
not a mere collection of letters of more or 
less value, as is so often the case with similar 
publications. An effort is now being made 
to improve the magazine in many ways and 
thus to bring it to the attention of a still 
larger constituency. It will aim to be a 
forum for the discussion of all subjects per- 
taining to Foreign Missions, in a large, intel- 


ligent, and catholic spirit. The Missionary 
Herald,” as a rule, is worth reading from 
cover to cover. It will be still more valuable 
in the future. 


Principal Fairbairn in India 

Principal Fairbairn has reached Bombay 
and begun his lectures there. He received a 
hearty welcome both from natives and from 
foreigners. Large audiences listened to the 
lectures which were delivered in the Hall of 
Wilson College. At a reception which was 
given him, in reply to an address of welcome 
by a distinguished native, Dr. Fairbairn used 
language which is worthy of a wide reading. 
He said: 


Never will you understand the English people 
if you see them simply in the aspect of authority ; 
you will get to know them only when you see 
them 1n the attitude of service; and it is in this 
atti ude that the people of the West are worthiest 
to be known by the people of the East. We are 
striving to serve each other in a variety of ways. 
We give our sons tv you, and you give yours to 
us to educate and form. Customs ought not to 
alienate. You should never allow small sectional 
differences to divide. Color is nothing. You 
would not have us as you are, we would not have 
you as we are, but we would both like each other 
to be the best that is possible in the sight of man 
and the best that is possible for the ultimate 
good of humanity. Let us become more men, 
less Engiish ; more universal, less sectional ; more 


like a great collective race acting in commo! 
brotherhood. 

According to a beautiful Indian custom, o1 
one day Dr. and Mrs. Fairbairn and Mis: 
Fairbairn were garlanded with flowers. An 
address was als» presented to them by a 
school of the Church M:ssionary Society 
The Indian papers speak in high terms of 
the anticipation which preceded Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s arrival and of the impression which 
has a!ready been made. 


A Veteran Gone 

The Rev. Edward S. Strong, D.D., who 
recently died in Pittsfield, was a man who, a 
few years ago, occupied a prominent position 
in religious circles. He was a classmate oi 
the late Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, pasto1 
of the Broadway Tabernacle. He was the 
valedictorian of his class in Yale, and Dr. 
Thomgson the salutatorian. His pastorates 
were in New Haven, Pittsfield, and West 
Roxbury. He was a brother of the late 
Justice Strong, of the United States Supreme 
Court. He died at the age of eighty-five, 
and until the last was interested in the great 
themes of theologicalspeculation. He resem- 
bled the theologians of an earlier time in 
New England, a type of men which has very 
largely passed away. 


The Death of Mr. McBurney 
The New York Young Men's Christian 
Association and those of the whole world 
have suffered a great loss in the death of Mr. 
Robert R. McBurney. For many years he 
had been engaged in the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation, and for a long time had been its most 
conspicuous leader in New York City. No 
man was more familiar with the needs of 
young men, and few had done more to create 
better conditions in the metropolis. It may 
almost be said that the Association in New 

York will be his enduring monument. 


Notes 


Formal approval has been given to the call to 
the Rev. D. S. Mackay, D.D., of Newark, to suc- 
ceed the Rev. E. B. Coe, D.D., in the Collegiate 
Reformed Church in New York, and it is an- 
nounced that he will probably begin his ministry 
on Suaday, January 22. 

The Rev. Stanley White, of Orange, N. J., has 
been called to the pastorate of the First Presby- 
terian Church at Englewood, N. J., in succession 
to the Rev. James Eells, who about a year ago 
became a Unitarian. This is the church which 
the Rev. Henry M. Booth, D.D., left to become 
President of Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Home Club 


The Balance of Happiness 

Is it not true that to-day much of the 
beauty of living is sacrificed to the doing of 
things that have no permanent value and the 
geiting of things that have compelled sacri- 
fices out of all proportion to their value? 

Everybody will admit the tremenjous 
growth in this country of the arts, especially 
of t-e art of decoration. Many phases have 
been passed through that were not beautiful, 
and these phases are found, like retreating 
waves, in imitations at the different social 
strata. While this is true, is it not true that 
in the art of living we have gained? Are the 
homes of the land nearer perfection than 
they were in preceaing generations? With 
all that science ard invention have done to 
lighten the labors of tre housekeeper, has 
the result given her greater leisure in which 
to enrich her own mind, be more companion- 
able with her ch‘ldren, more the intimate 
friend of her husband? Most women admit 


that the leisure that shou'd be theirs does not 
exist for them; that the repose of spirit that 


depends on freedom from anxiety is ur- 
kzown to them. And they as readily admit 
the cause: demand out of all proportion to 
strength and equipment. - 

The very increase in knowledge and taste 
has imposed burdens on the heads of families 
that often deprive them of peace. For there 
isapt to be a conflict of opinion between a 
good business man and the wife and mother 
who finds it impossible to meet the demands 
of her family—the needs, she would put it— 
with the sum put at her disposal; and fre- 
quently the judgment of the business man 
yields to the pres: ure of affection. 

A capitalist, in conversation a few months 
ago, made the startling statement that four 
hundred out ef five hundred men in this 
couniry were I‘ving up to the extreme limit 
of their income, and that at least five hundred 
men out of a thousand were in debt decause 
of the expenses of their families 

It is a marvel that there is as much happi- 
hess as exis's under this pressure. The pity 
of it, that life should lose so much and gain— 
gain? =There is no gain. 

A woman not long ago said, in a shop, 
while passing a counter on which was a dis- 
play of neckwear, “ There is one thing I have 
given up, ard that is, playing tag with neck- 


fixings.” Her conpanion looked at her. 
“Yes, that is just what I mean. I'm going 
to wear collars and ties outof fashion. You'll 
see that once a month I shail be up to date. 
I cannot keep up the struggle.” 

It is just that—astruggle. It is now a ques- 
tion, not of buying clothes that are becom‘ng 
to us, but becoming to tte place and the thing 
to which they will be worn, and the particu'ar 
object of going. ‘The result is a ceaseless 
struggle that leaves exhaus‘ion on!y to the 
penniless w. man who lives in the spirit of 
her age. 

Our homes, most of them, represent the 
same ceaseless struggle. House-furnishings 
change in coloring, in effects, almost as rap- 
idly as bonnets. A house is hardly in order 
before itis old-fashioned. Table-furnishings 
are a burden. The first lunches of a season 
are almost dreaded by simple souls, lest they 
display evidences of ignorance in the use cf 
things familiar to the waitress. When set, 
the table does not suggest a feast of reason 
and a flow of soul, but a repository for the 
display of the host's belongings. 

Could there be a more severe criticism of 
a home than to question how it is possible 
to maintain it at that standard ? or cf the 
dress of a family than how they are able to 
buy the things they wear ? 

If they are the result of sacrificing the 
finer things of life, if the essentials are sur- 
rendered—books, travel, art, music, peace of 
mind, future independerce—how petty, yes, 
how criminal! What can be the result on 
the characters of children who live in an 
atmosphere of pretense and uncertainty ? 

Beauty is an essential to happiness often, 
but it dees rot minister to this office if 
secured at the price of honesty; and honesty 
does not depend on merely meeting one’s bills, 
but on securing that which ministers to the 
higher things—love, peace, rest, contentment. 


Masculine and Feminine Talkers 

There appeared in a recent number of the 
“ Century ” an article on “ Club Women,” by 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe. This writer is not 
only always clever but always good-natured. 
Her comments on that always interesting 
class must command attention. The article 
opens with the experience of a woman who 
is struck with the difference between what 
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might be called the masculine and the femi- 
nine method in conversation—the masculine 
remarkable for its silences, the feminine for 
the absence of silence. In commenting 
on this, the writer of “Club Women” ques- 
tions whether the habit of repose in social inter- 
course marks the intercourse of men rather 
than that of women, and then contrasts the 
attitude of the members of men’s clubs toward 
one another and of the members of women’s 
clubs toward one another. The men’s club rep- 
resents freedom for silence, the women’s club 
fear lest any one should besilent. There isa 
great point of truth in this, if it is ever fair 
to parallel men’s and women’s clubs. The 
man’s club is what we might call a stop-house. 
It is the place a man goes to secure freedom 
from responsibility. It is open all the time, 
and he can in itenjoy any mood that possesses 
him. Women's clubs exist for one day in 
the week, the social center for the members. 
There are very few club-houses for women in 
this country, and a visit to these shows that 
their prime use is social; the members go 
there to meet one another for the purpose of 
conversation, for committee business, to inter- 
est one or more members in a pet scheme, or 
for educational purposes. Yetit is doubtless 
true that almost every day, if not every day, 
it is possible to receive instruction in some- 
thing from a paid teacher in some woman's 
club-house in the country, Woman will 
never rest in bonnet and gloves; she will 
hold her silences, so to speak, in her own 
home. Women’s clubs exist for the purpose 
of conversation with groups of other women 
impossible to meet elsewhere for lack of time, 
and often of place. 

That woman lacks the gift of conversation 
in the sense of weaving a fabric of thought 
is perhaps true of most women. They are 
prone to express every passing thought, with- 
out giving time to the mind to make that 
thought the fruit of energy stored long enough 
in the mind to gather shape and flavor that 
warrant offering it to others. 

Repose for women will never be found in 
club life, for,as it is lived to-day, except in 
the few instances, it represents less than one- 
fourteenth of the week, and often the only 
social opportunity of the members. 

That the public discussions are not repre- 
sentative of the mental ability of the members 
is often true. If women have not learned to 
think when conversing with one or two, they 
have not yet learned to think on their feet. 
That will come later, when it is learned that, 
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whether to the one or the many, it is bes: 
have something to say before speaking. 
writer in the “ Century ” says in closing: 


Pleasant and profitable as clubs for wo: 
often are, they cannot be said to be clubs pr: )e 
if precedent is to continue to demand of : 
members speech with or without thought, at the 
same time forbidding that privilege dear to the 
heart of the club-man—sitting in silence if he 
will, or “flocking alone in a corner.” When the 
time comes that many women of choice fiock 
reposefully in corners, or sit silent at will, then it 
will follow that the one or two flocking alone by 
untoward accident will feel no discomfort, but by 
force of example learn how to look contented 
though their position be to them distinctly dis- 
tasteful. In that day, those who wish to be silent 
will be silent; those who form into groups will 
be grouped, not from fear of standing apart, but 
because they wish to be together. In that mil- 
lennium we may look to find clubs for women, 
clubs proper, and not, as now too often, the 
drawing-rooms of uneasy stockholders, 


Public-School Graduates 

The public schools in cities all over the 
country are the objects of special attention 
of fathers and mothers. In Boston there is 
an effort to have the graduates of the public 
schools represented on the Board of Educa- 
tion. The effort is to secure intelligent men 
and women who know the schools and school 
methods from experience; it is natural to 
suppose that men and women who have been 
graduated from the public schools will have 
a special interest and special loyalty to them, 
There is also a further reason for the repre- 
sentation of public-school graduates on the 
Board. There are several associations of 
graduates of different public schools, and 
these, it is believed, should be brought into 
closer affiliation in order to secure a cen- 
tralized interest to protect the schools from 
the evils of politics. 


The Opportunities of Language 

At a recent dinner given by Manx men 
and the descendants of Manx men in London, 
one of the speakers said that the Manx lan- 
guage was the best language in the world for 
“courting,” for you could say “my dear” in 
ninety-seven different ways. The possibilities 
for happiness must be increased just that 
much on the Isle of Man, if the people realize 
their opportunities. What the rest of the 
world must do is to learn to express “my 
dear” in ninety-seven different tones, and 
then we shall reach the greatest possibilities 
of this island people, who are blessed with a 
language that multiplies the terms of love 
and endearment. 
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EVERY DROP 

is Delicious 

and Harmless. 
EVERY DROP 

Cleanses the Mouth. 
EVERY DROP 

Is a Fragrant Breath. 
EVERY DROP 

Polishes the Teeth. 
EVERY DROP 

Is Free from Grit. 
EVERY DROP 

Hardens the Gums. 
EVERY DROP 
men Is Perfectly Pure. 
don, © © © 
lan- 
1 for POPULAR PRICE, 25c. 


* in Send 2c. Stamp FOR SAMPLE VIAL. 


ities © © © 





= E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, | aker Oats 


- the Lowell, Mass. \ | 


“my Makers of the Celebrated 

and HOYT'S GERMAN COLOGNE. 
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Reduced Prices 


We wish to close out our Winter Suitings and Cloakings 
during the next few weeks in o:der to make room for 
Spring goods, We have theretore made decided reductions on 
almost every suit and cloak in ou’ line. You have now an 
opportunity of securing a fashionable garment at a reduction 
of one-third from former prices. 


Style No. 709, Visiting costume 
cons ating ofa waistand skirt Tne 
waist is made wit a yoke of fine 
silk, and both waist and skirt are 
richly trimmed with satin bands, 

‘he suit is tined throuehout, Re- 
tailers ask $25 00 for a gown of this 
kind. Our regular price has been 
His.0l, 


Special Price for this sale 


$12.00 


We are also co! out. the 
sample gar venta which we have 
had on exhibition in our salesroom: 


Suits $5.00 to $10.00; 
have been $10 00 to $20.00, 
Jackets and Capes, 
$4.00 to $6.00; 

have been $8.00 to $12.00 
We tell you about hundreds of 
other reduced price ,;arments in 
our Winter catalogue and birgain 
list, which will be sent /ree, to- 
ge ther with a full tine of sample a, 
to any lady who wishea it. Ay 
garment in this sale that is not en- 
tuety satisfactory may be returne t 
and your money will be cheerful_y 

refunded, 

Write to-day for Catalogue, 
Samples, and Bar, vaain List; don't 


Le 7) m ‘ b 
Suit No. 109 bd Pied choicest goods will be 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 








THE ANGLE LAMP CoO. 


This lamp presents the only mod 
method of burning oil, It produce 
light more brilliant than gas or elect: 
ity with none of the trouble some deter 
of ordinary lamps, and costs but 


EIGHTEEN CENTS 
a month to burn, Rev, John H, Vat 
of Batavia, N. Y., 
thor ot Gospel Hyn na, writes: 

* We are delighted with our lamp. 
‘This is but one 
licited testimonials, 
feature of 


** NOs-UNDER-SHALOW ”’ 


makes the Angle Lamp the ideal li 


The 


the well-known au 


of hundreds of unso 
wondertul 


for homes, stores, churches, halls, libi. 


ties, and every place were bril iat 
hight is required. 
ing all styles from $1.80 up, is sent o 
request, 

oy #7 we will ship, transportatio 
prepaid, to any point in the U,5, ex 
ot the Rocky Mountains cur No, 
hanging lamp as shown above, with 
extia tobe endtop, Meney reiund 
it not found exactly as represented. 
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76 PARK PLACE ,.NEW YORK. 
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“Eagle Brand” 


Silver Plate. 


_— 
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ORIGINAL DESIONS 
iW SILVER PLATED WARE, 


These goods look like sterling silver, 
and will wear almost as long. 


a a es ae 


=> 


rHIS STAMP 
If you cannot procure 


the genuine “ Eagle ma wx sik 
Brand”’ from your ROGER: r 
dealer, write us and APPRAKS ON FORKS AND SPOONS, 


we will see that you 
are supplied without delay, 


a les 


re 


The genuine is made only by 
SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., Wallingford, Conn. 
New York — Chicago — Montreal. 


OND GRD Gh. Gh 20-20 Gr. Gra. Gran Gr aor 
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Buy China & Glass Right. rt 


SINS vAY df 











UT of town residents 
O wishing to purchase | ine 

China and Rich Cut Glass 
“one quarter less than else 
where’ can doso by the aid 
of our 220 page beautifu ly 
illustrated catalogue No. 9 M, 
which we mall on request 
60 64 W, 22d St., New York City 
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y Pectoral a 








io ” The Druggist takes the Quarter 
The Plaster takes the Ache. 


Draws out soreness in the chest. 
MAAN wiatiientsm Gllgccd flied erele ce 


PRICE 2 
IF Your druggist cannot supply you, send 25 cents i 





5 ewcenisin 
stamps to J.C.AYER CO., LOWELL.MASS., 
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WERNICKE ELASTIC BOOKCASE, 


“A SYSTEM OF UNITS.” 


























Cs 


Always complete but never 
finished. Small enouch for 
10, large enough for 10,000 
books, Varieties to suit} 
every taste and require. | 
ment. Dust proof glass 
doors, and every feature 
of a perfect and beautiful { 
bookcase. Sent anywhere} 
on trial and approval. 


Wernicke pays the freight. 


THE WERNICKE CO., 
152 S. Tonia St., 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S, A. 





Free Booklet and List of Dealers for the Asking. 
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Moh erhehes 


‘‘Magnificent...a marvel... 
players of moderate ability 
will create much admira- 
tion in its use.’’ 





ek 


The opinion of Dr. Franz Liszt, 
the eminent Composer, on the 


LISZT 
ORGAN 


Such an opinion is not to be purchased. 
By supreme excellence only can it be 
obtained.... The LISZT ORGAN dif- 
fers materially from others of its class, 
being so constructed as to notonly pro- 
duce a richer quality of tone, but largely 
increased power .... Send for special 
Liszt Organ catalogue—it is invaluable 
to an intendin:- purchaser. 


Masons Hamlin Co, 


Boston, New York and Chicago 
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House Furnishins 


Table and Kitchen Cutlery. Silver-platcd Ware. 
China, Glassware, and Crockery. Cooking Utensils, 
Kitchen, Laundry, Pantry, and Cellar Outiittings. 
Refrigerators, Pantry Cold Chests and Coolers. 
Wooden and Willow Wares. 
Sick-room and Nursery Conveniences. 
Fire Irons and Brasses. Andirons, Brass and Iron. 
Coal-Scuttles and Wood-Holders in Brass, Iron 
Wood, and Willow. 
Fire Screens and Fenders. 
Patent Safety Folding Steps for Library and Hall Us 
Improved Patent Plate and Dish Warmers. 
Coffee Machines—French, German, Austrian, Russian 
and Turkish. 
Chafing Dishes—Afternoon Tea Kettles. 
Table Egg Boilers. 
The Triple-flame Warming Lamps for Tea Tab 
Nursery, Sick-room, and Traveling. 
Fireproof Earthen and Porcelain Cooking Utensils. 
ENAMELED STEEL Cooking Utensils, gv rnteed to 
absolutely free from poisonous compositio.. and fc? fectly si 
Every article necessary, useful, or col 
venient for housekeepers. ; 
Goods delivered free to any part of the “ Greater New York 
or carefully packed and delivered at station within 100 mx 
BEST QUALITY ONLY 
An inspection invited 


fewIsé Concer 


130 and 132 West 42d St., New York City 
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, | Pillsbury'sVITOS ETTIIOHN'S 
“ the ideal wheat food for breakfast, + 
satisfies the appetite without over- Se , 
loading the stomach. Nomancan - 


n SR al ‘ a) 
* + te cn BEAR «, ps | 
> N MIND | 
ever ' 
1 for 
’ * fi 
° by s ov by 4 “. 
suit NI RSET) SL, j 
ulre- ie | 7) AROSE By 
K es D NN XCEPT : LF 
zlass \ y vinephengede , i Sean Fn j SS cum wot we. “? IBER 
rture | \ WHEAT FOOD PEST NEL: AS” EXTREMELY DELICATE 
itiful | rom pled DELICIOUS AND NOURISHING 





w] BREAKFAST eS Hee : UNEQUALED FOR CHILDREN 


CUT OF BEAR ON EVERY PACKAGE 


im eseerwerrens 4 reakfast food 


a heavy meal, but he can after a 














’ breakfast of Pillsbury’s Vitos. EEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN 
7 Sold by all grocers everywhere. *, AMERICAN CEREAL Co. CHICAGO 
. Pilisbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., (Ltd.) 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
i = = | It cooks in a single minute! 


| |!bony Sede’. || Wheatena 


THE BEST 
















ind Iron, ¥ 
en) erase. bl Breakfast Food 
d Hall Us ; = . DESSERTS \ | ee 
i Delicious, 
n, Russian e . 
|| QUANTA: il Nourishing, 
ren TOM : SSD ERS Digestible 


Utensils. 
nteed to . 


cr fectly si 


Samples of ENTONA, the great remedy for all intestinal 
inactivity in baby or adult, mailed free on application. 
| Of Entona Dr. Wm. Tod Helmuth, the eminent Sur- 
or cot | geon, says: ‘‘It is the best remedy for Constipation 


he which I have ever prescribed.’’ Dr. J. Montfort Schley, 
New York “"Tain't r; 4 on fe 2 | Prof. Physical Diagnosis, Women’s Medica‘ College writes: 
rn 100 miles ree eer ee ee aE eee | **I prescribe ENTONA almost daily in my practice, and 


i | 
i, Ask your Grocer for i 
I) 

| 


Knox’s Sparkling Gelatine 


2-qt. package, postpaid, 5c. (2 for 25c.) 


ll Pure, delicate, granulated. Endorsed by all cooking || H i h F d C 
| schoolinstructors. Pink Gelatine for fancy yee | ea t 00 0. 
_) 


am astonished at the permanent results obtained.”’ 


Y 


| With every package. Ty Knox’s Acidulated Gelatine. 
a 





| It requires only water, flavorandsugar. At your gro- 
| °*r's, or pint sample, postpaid, 5 cents. — aa Tok tee eee, 
k City : NO JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. — di 199 Tremont Street, Boston, 
or ’ = —————— - = 





1601 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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mus ®eepicture FREE TO 























“My First SKATES.” COLORED PANEL (14X28). 


B. T. BABBITT’S 1776 SOAP POWDEKk 


Send 25 Best Soap Wrapper Trade-marks, or ten 1776 Soap Powder Trade-marks, or the coupons found in the cans 0! 
Best Baking Powder, and get this picture or an artist’s proof etching. 


No edvertising matter printed on any of these pictures. Address Dept. DP, P. 0. Box 2917, New York U 


nclose two-cent stamp for postage, 
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The Danger 
is in the neglect. 


| t's What a cough may lead to that makes 
it dangerous. Be armed against danger 
by keeping always in the house 


9 Van Camp hot, 
Van Camp cold, 
Van Camp either way 
Good as gold. 


Honey of Horehound 
and Tar PORK AND BEANS 


Containing the soothing honey, the Prepared with Tomato 
strengthening horehound, and the antisep- Sauce, is good food, hot 
tictar; it is a speedy cure for the most | * rege Semple con for 
obstinate cough. It will not derange the ocernes 


Booklet free. 
weakest stomach, and is a standard remedy wun enti eeneeenan 





for affections of the throat, recommended | 828 Kentucky Av. Indianapolis, Ind. 
4 Ss + > c ino Ro Van Camp's Concentrated 
and pr scribed by leading physicians. | ilecmiie Deen ame tek i 


Be sure and get HALE’S. Refuse B cents Jor eight servings 
substitutes. For sale by all druggists. 








PIKE'S TOOTHACHE DROPS CURE IN ONE MINUTE 


SINGER National Costume Series 


ALGERIA. 








HIS division of northern Africa has a h.story as 
interesting as any fictitious tale of adventure. 
Once occupied by that strong race of warriors, 
the Numidians, it afterward passed into the hands of 
ihe Turks. Their outrages against Christian people 
went unpunished until an American fleet 
defeated the pirate bands and compelled 
the Turkish government to acknowledge 

the rights of other countries. 

Now the French have possession of the 
country, into which have been introduced 
those civilizing forces, the public schools, 
the railroad and the Singer sewing ma- 
chine. Singer offices are maintained in 
Algeria, Bone, Constantine, Oran and 
Sidi-Bel-Abbes. 

Ancient form and custom and modern 
civilization are seen in close contrast in 
Algiers. Our photograph represents an 
Algerian woman, dressedin the costume 
which for centuries has been peculiar to 
her race. 


Sold on Instalments. You can try one FREE. 
Old machines taken in Exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
Offices in every City in the World- 
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Macbeth lamp-chimneys save 


of the cost and all the trouble. 
Go by the Index. 


Address Pitt-burgh, Pa. Write Macsetu. 


Wonderful Invention 


RH EUMATIC Tones Every Organ and Nerve in thes 


Syst em Every home should 


GOUT Ve have our New Improved Ther-$ 
Pgs ¢ 
eccce : : : pens 


the system all impure and@ 

poisonous matter which causes 

a. pe = clean- 

A physician in Malden, Mass., writes: ness and without medicine, 
_ RO keeps the body healthy ande 

I have been a sufferer from rheumatic gout for = ‘ vigorous. Will cure a hard 
many years; have taken preparations of all kinds, — : cold and break up all symp-@ 
but TARTARLITHINE commended itself to my ; toms of typhold and other fe ¢ 
ae F 3 vers with one bath. Reduces@ 

judgment and 1 am more than satisfied with the wa & m9 surplus flesh; cures rheuma 
results. ! am happy to introduce it to others.”’ 








Seti ie tlsm and all blood,skin,nerve, 
PRICE $5.00. kidney diseases. You will have 
all the invigorating, cleansing and purifying effects of 
the most luxurious Turkish, hot-alr or medicated 
ae atatrifling cost. Price $5.00. ) 
he Rev. J. W. Bailey, D. D., Topeka, Kans., recommends @ 
Regular package $1.00 this Thermal Bath Cabinet highly for nervous diseases S.R. @ 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. May, Haven, Kas., suffered fifteen years with rheumatism. @ 
ss After using our Bath Cabinet a short time he was entirely r 
Pamphlets with TestimonialsFREE . cured. Dr.Wm. F. Holcombe, one of New York’s ablest and 
best known specialists, recommends this Cabinet for r 
Bright's disease and all kidney troubles, and also says it is é 
the greatest cure known for pneumonia. 
_ Ladies should have our Complexion Steamer, used 
in conjunction with the Cabinet, in which the face be 
iven the same vapor treatment as the body. The only 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, armless and sure method of — away all = 
urities, leaving the skin clear and soft as velvet. It 
97 Fulton Street, : . New York. is the only cure for pimples, blotches, and other dis: 
figuring sores and blemishes. Invaluable for thesuc- 
SoLe AGENTS FOR cessful treatment of Catarrh & Asthma. Price $1.50 extra 


‘ THE TARTARLITHINE CO. FRE ee ns eee heen 
MOLLENKOPP & McCREERY 213 Summit St.Toledo,0. 
SOOO POS SSO FH HHS PSOBPMHBABEL | RHEE 














COMFORT THE SICK 


In all the world there is nothing that will bring more Cheer, Comfort, and 
Encouragement to the sick than 


Baker’s Adjustable Bedside Table 


The Table is adapted for use over Bed, Lounge, Chair, etc. 

Adjustable for serving meals or for reading, w iting, etc. 

Te leaf can be extended, raised or lowered, or tilt d either way 
to any _—. Neat folding b-ok holders are attached to eac. 
side of leaf. 

Used and praised by more than rim hospita's and beneficent 
institutions in the United States. 


IN FOUR STYLES.—Black Enamel, $4.00; White Enamel, 
$4.50: Nickel Plated, $6.50; Antique Coprer Plated (very hand- 
some), $7.0. FREIGHT PREPAID east of the Missouri River 
and north of North Carolina. 
Interesting Booklet mailed free. Be sure to send for it. (ADJUSTED 


J. R. BAKER & SONS CO., 27 Wayne St., Kendallville, Ind. FOR © ADING 
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8,395 Nights’ Perfect Rest, $15. 
Your Money Back—If You Want It. 


John Byrne, M. D., Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 
314 Clinton St., February 7, 1897 
Dear Sirs :—I have used your Patent Elastic 
Felt Mattresses in my house wthout any renova- 
tion whatever for over twenty-three years * and 
have seen them for that length of time in St. Mary’s 
Hospital, and I do wot hesit ate to state that they 
are in many respects superior to those made 
Srom the best quality of 
As for cleanliness and extraordinary durability, 
I doubt if the Patent Elastic Felt has any equal. 
Yours respectfully, 
Joun Byrne, M. D, 
* 23 years contain 8,395 nights. 


Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt [lattress. 
‘Are You Open to Conviction? Send for Our Book 


and learn about it. We have been advertising for years the merits of our mat- 
tress, and our offer of 30 Nights’ Free Trial. We have a book that will interest 
vou even if you mever mean to buy a mattress, and will send it to you even on 
these conditions. We want you to send for it, anyway. 





WARNING! Not for sale by stores. A few unscrupulous dealers are trying to sell a $5 
{ mattress tor $10 and $r5 on our advertising. Patent Elastic Felt mattresses can only be bought of 


‘0STERMOOR & CO., 120 Elizabeth Street, New York City. 
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prevents these dra‘ts, ringing in pure . 
outdoor air. pieasantly warmed. It \ P4 an appropriate 
not only heats and ventilates Letter Booklet, deauti- 
than any other open fire. but its abit ty | = fully printed 
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Sanitarv heating is essential to good | with tributes of 
a jinn on sae Shales friends, portrait, etc. This is our specialty. 
en teae own conclusions. We attend to every detail of des gning and en- 
Send for catalogue O and learn the graving, with editorial supervision, if desired 

facts It is sent free. Correspondence solicited. 
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Holiday Entertainments 


may be continu d the year :ound with 
pleasure an. profit with one of our 


MAGIC LANTERN OUTFITS 


in use by over 200 leading educational 
institutions. Send.or bargain circular. 


®: B. COLT & CO., Dept. 28,3 to07 West 29th St., New York 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin tdea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this magazine. 

sTED The Larkin Soan Mfo, > Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y, 


ADING) QUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE OUTLOOK, Nov, 5th, 19th, & Dec. 
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BABCOCK’S CARRIAG 


ARE THE BEST 


The latest in Pneumatic Tires. 
Before buying look at our carriages. 
Our catalogue will be gladly sent on 


request. 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, Watertown, N. Y. ~~ 








The New Photography 


For the Army of Enthusiastic Ama-- 
teur Photographers (long since past 
the button pressing stage) we have 
prepared 


“ Photographic Advice ” 


Handsomely Illustrated Manual, 
sent post free on receipt of ten cents 
in postage stamps. 


THE SOLOGRAPH CAMERA 


The latest and most practical instrument for 
the discriminating amateur. 


The Scovill & Adams Company 
OF NEW YORK 
60 and 62 East Eleventh Street 
(Five Doors from Broadway) 
W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, President 








ICKERMAN’S nr 
DISKER® ' DESKS, 
_— DO DELIVERED 

EAST of the 


» MISSISSIPPI 


Send fr Catalogue 
No. 62, 
descrit ing and 
trating more 
200 styles 
(Established 1868 
American Desk & Stool Co., Howard and Crosby Sts., New York. 

















Henry’s Magnesia 


The best of all. 
than 100 years past as an invaluable household 


Popular in England for more 


medicine. Seur Stomach (particularly in in- 
fants), Flatulence, Constipation, Biiiousness, 
and Heartburn relieved at once. Especially 
beneficial to the gouty. Obtainable of drug- 
gists. Be sure to obtain the genuine. To avoid 
counterfeits, see that the label bears the name of 


Schieffelin & Co., Agents for U. S. 





Nota Toy; 
Buta 
Machine. 


Circular 
Free, 





Never breaks the point. Preserves the softest 
lead. Saves its cost in the saving of lead. Cleanly, 
convenient, useful. 


Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


152-154 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
_— . 47 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 











“INTERIOR” For POLISHING AN 
KEEPING HARDWOOI 
FLOORS IN GOOD ORDER 


HEADY FOR US 
Write tor free Sampiz 
and Book of Directions. 
Pine Parquet Floors. 


HE —— HARDWOOD Cd., 
Mfrs. Indianapolis, lod. 
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xe oaer” COMFORT FOR COLD DAYS ¢5,00 


Banner OilHeater ‘i 


Will heat a large room in cold weather 


Indispensable after its merits are tested. Handsomely made. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Will send, freight paid, on receipt of $5.00, to any § 
point east of the Rocky Mountains, in the U. S. 

FREE! Our book of points on stoves and lamps 


The PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. *°*™ Gittago**™ 













Peter Moller, 


who in 1853 revolutionized the w a sys- 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘‘ steam process,” has 
now introduced a new method which is as 





























superior to the steam process as that was i j 
tothe old and crude methods. By the sao 
new process the Oilis kept free from im- spices,and wrapped i 
purities, and does not come into contact — Unique, de ighital | 
with the atmosphere at any time during rocers,or% pound can 
the manufacture, Moller’s L.! ed for I6cin stamps. 
~ J Li O ] Booklet sent on request. | 
is not sold in bulk, but is bottled when ARMOUR aENT ING co. 





manufactured. The Oil is free from any OPO oe mo.u.sa ¥ 
Cisagreeable taste or odor and causes no « 
eructation. 
In flat, oval a only, one See that our name appears 
on vottle as agents. mailed freo 


Schieffelin & Con . New York. 




































Dr. Lyon’s 


Lanter Meat | 
and 
| PLUM PUDDING 


PERFECT 
are pure and clean as 


Tooth Powder / you could make at home 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. Ce your grocer for them j 


Used by people of refinement er 
for over a quarter of a century. 
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JCSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
(ees 





700 kinds—30,000,000 made yearly. 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN CRAPHITE 


PENCILS 










witha 85 PRINTING PRESS, 
Print your own cards, etc. Big 
profits printing for neighbors. 
#18 press for circulars or small 
newspaper. Type setting easy; 
printed rules. Fun for spare 
ours, Old or young. Very in- 
structive. Send stamp for sam- 
ples and catalog presses, type, 
paper, ai to EY Seo. 
KELSEY & 
y i FL Cenn, 













0 you want your Breakfast taken up? Have 
you an Invalid in the ee Then test the 
convenience of a SAFETY SERVICE TRAY. 
Address P, O. Bon 287, Brooklyn, N. ¥, 
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Dorfinger’s 


American 


Cut Glass 


Thin light glassware, 
decorated with rock crys- 
tal cutting, is growing in 
favor for table service. 


a) 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS 


915 Broadway, New York 











CURED TO STAY CURED 


ASTHMA 


Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ANTED.—A case of bad health that R'I'P*A‘'N’'S will not 

benefit. They banish pain and prolong life. One gives relief. 

Note the word R'I’P’A‘N’S on the package and accept no substitute. 

R'I P’A‘N’S, 10 for 5 cents or 12 packets for 48 cents, may be had at 

any drug store. Ten samples and one thousand testimonials will be 

mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical 
Co. No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 








BEEP’a file of The Outlook. 
8 It is valuable for refer- 
ence. It is a History of. 

aa) Our Own Times, contain- 

ing three thousand pages of read- 
ing matter and five hundred care- 
fully chosen pictures each year. 
A handsome Binder in sage-green 
cloth, with gilt side stamp, will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of FORTY 
CENTS, by The Outlook Com- 
pany, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

















yf THE MODERN, on { 


Ove Poll® 


PASTE, CAKE 
OR LIQUID. — 


The only up fo date Stp,, 
Polish | in the Marke} 


J.L.Prescott & @ New York. 
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“ There 2s no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak.” 





“Kodak” is a Trade Name 
applied by us to cameras and 
other goods of our manufacture. 


We originated and registered the word “ Kodak.” 
The trade-mark is our exclusive property. 


All Kodaks (except the $5.00 Pocket Kodak) 
bear a factory number. Be sure that what you 
purchase as a Kodak bears this number. If it 
does not the instrument has been tampered with 
—or is not a Kodak. Certain dealers to whom 
we refuse to sell because of their business 
methods, secure Kodaks through a third party 
and to hide their source of supply mutilate the 
number—sometimes they take the Kodak and 
shutter apart in searching for private marks 
and put them together again badly. We cannot 
be responsible for such Kodaks and do not 
guarantee them. 








The authorized dealer has no reason for 
hiding the number. 


Be sure its a Kodak; be sure tts a numbered 


Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Catalogues free of Dealers or by mail. Rochester, N.Y 














MERIT, 


triumphant— 


keeps wt to the front. 


Highest award wherever 
exhibited. 

At the Omaha Exposition 

Armour & Company re- 

ceived the only gold medal 

awarded Beef Extract. 


Extract of BEEF 
“thas that rich, beefy flavor” 
for making Soups. Gravies, 
Sauces and Beef Tea. 
Send for “Culinary Wrinkles,” it is. th: 


guide book to kitchen economics and 


mailed free to any address. 


Armour & Company, 
Chicago. 











